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The  Choice  of  a  Calling. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

— Julius  Caesar. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE'S  PROBLEM. 

"I  finish  high  school  in  June;  what  shall  I  do  in  September?" 

Repeatedly  each  year  this  question  is  heard  from  Oregon  boys 
and  girls.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  suggest  possible  answers. 
It  is  addressed  in  particular  to  seniors  and  juniors  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state. 

Many  of  you  seniors  feel  that  your  school  days  must  end  with 
graduation  next  June.  You  have  already  spent  not  fewer  than  ten 
years  with  books  and  blackboards.  "It  is  time  to  begin  earning, " 
you  say.  Others  of  you,  however,  feel  the  need  of  additional  prepara- 
tion for  what  you  hope  will  be  not  less  than  a  half  century  of  active 
service.    For  each  class  equally,  this  booklet  is  intended. 

AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

The  choosing  of  a  means  of  livelihood  is  a  very  serious  step.  Only 
the  fortunate  few  have  marked  aptitude  and  interest  in  any  specialty. 
Commonly  during  high  school  days  the  student  does  not  know  what  his 
real  powers  may  be,  or  in  what  work  he  will  find  greatest  success  and 
truest  happiness.  Still,  the  choice  should  not  be  put  off  until  late, 
for  this  is  an  age  of  specialization  and  expert  service  in  which  the 
greatest  rewards  are  usually  reserved  for  those  who  have  devoted  suffi- 
cient time  in  early  life  to  special  preparation  for  specific  work.  High 
school  seniors  and  juniors,  therefore,  are  drawing  near  the  parting  of 
the  ways  when  the  choice  of  a  calling  should  be  made. 

WHY  THIS  OFFER  IS  MADE. 

The  state  of  Oregon  provides  special  training  for  many  callings. 
It  does  so  for  two  reasons.  One  motive  is  to  make  available  for  all 
the  young  persons  of  the  state  equally  the  opportunities  that  otherwise 
might  be  available  only  for  the  wealthy.  The  other  motive  is  to  benefit 
the  general  public  that  does  not  go  to  college.  The  laborer,  for  ex- 
ample, demands  that  the  physician  upon  whom  he  will  have  to  depend 
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in  time  of  illness  shall  be  adequately  trained  to  cure,  not  kill.  A  need 
of  fewer  but  better  trained  lawyers  is  felt,  of  abler  newspapermen, 
of  teachers  more  highly  educated,  of  more  learned  and  inspired  ministers, 
of  men  in  public  life  with  better  understanding  of  the  public  needs  and 
with  higher  ideals,  of  business  men  with  broader  vision;  of  abler  men  in 
every  occupation.  Whatever  calling  you  may  enter,  therefore,  agri- 
cultural, business,  educational,  or  professional,  the  state,  the  average 
citizen,  your  future  client,  patient,  student,  patron,  congregation,  or 
customer,  wants  you  to  prepare  yourself  to  give  the  best  and  most 
efficient  service.  With  this  in  view,  the  taxpayer  offers  you  free  of 
charge  the  use  of  facilities  that  in  an  endowed  or  private  institution 
would  cost  you  heavily. 


FEW  COLLEGE  MEN  FAIL 

Not  all  college  graduates  become  great.  To  the  end  of  the  world  native  ability  will  count  for  much, 
and  an  imperious  purpose  will  surmount  obstacles.  But  why  start  under  a  handicap?  Of  the  persons 
in  America  who  have  attained  sufficient  prominence  to  be  included  in  Who's  Who,  69.76  per  cent  had 
the  advantage  of  college  training,  or  seven  out  of  every  ten,  in  spite  of  the  vastly  superior  number  of  those 
who  have  not  gone  to  college.    Few  college  men  really  fail  in  life. 

OPPORTUNITY  FREELY  GIVEN. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  supported  by  the  people.  It  has  one 
reason  for  existing — that  it  may  serve  the  people,  especially  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  state.  It  offers  you  four  years  of  study  virtually 
without  tuition  fees, under  the  most  inexpensive  conditions  of  living :  study 
of  a  kind  designed  to  equip  you  most  adequately  to  make  a  success  of 
occupations  pursued  within  the  state.  You  are  old  enough  to  begin 
to  know  what  you  can  do  best;  you  are  young  enough  to  feel  there  is 
no  calling  closed  to  a  young  American  with  will  power  and  energy. 
This  is  the  rule  of  success — select  that  thing  to  do  which  you  can  do 
best.  Do  not  ask  so  eagerly  "Does  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  pay  well?" 
The  man  at  the  top  does  well  in  any  calling;  the  man  at  the  bottom 
comes  to  disaster  in  any  calling;  the  man  at  the  middle  in  any  calling 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY 

The  typical  Oregon  boy  comes  from  a  family  that  is  not  afraid  of  work.  He  comes  to  a  working 
institution,  and  expects  after  graduation  to  work  for  a  living.  The  young  men  in  this  picture  are  turning 
in  to  help  the  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  build  a  bungalow  club  house  for  women.  The  "Bungalow"  is 
now  built  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  University  women.  m.^t  _  -  -. 

is  engaged  in  the  world-old  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  Select  the 
calling  in  which  you  feel  you  can  do  the  best  work,  and  then  as  to  the 
obstacles  to  your  entrance  into  that  work — surmount  them.  If  you 
are  young,  if  you  have  no  wife  or  family  dependent  upon  you  for  support, 
if  your  health  is  good,  if  your  will  is  strong,  then  every  profession  or 
business  is  open  to  you.    Present  financial  obstacles  should  not  count. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE. 

The  achievement  of  four  years  of  additional  preparation  at  the 
university  of  your  state,  Oregon  boy  and  Oregon  girl,  is  not  such  a  big 
undertaking  after  all.  Is  it  a  problem  of  the  family  pocketbook? 
Well,  half  the  men  and  women  at  the  state  university  are  working  their 
own  way  through  in  all  or  in  part;  are  they  more  capable  than  you0 
Often  the  men  and  women  students  who  count  the  most,  who  stand 
highest  among  their  fellows,  and  who  get  the  most  coveted  college 
honors,  are  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  their  way. 

This  booklet,  carefully  read,  may  be  of  help  to  you  in  choosing  a 


BETWEEN  CLASSES 

Five  minutes  in  the  Oregon  sunshine  before  the  bells  announce  another  hour  of  stiff  mental  work. 
Department  of  Economics  and  School  of  Education  upstairs  to  the  left. 

calling.  The  time  has  gone  forever  when  a  university  training,  especi- 
ally training  at  a  state  university,  means  merely  preparation  for  the 
law,  the  ministry  or  medicine.  The  successful  business  man  is  more 
frequently  a  college  man  now  than  ever  before.  New  modes  of  liveli- 
hood for  university  men  are  opening  each  year.  It  is  to  your  personal 
interest  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  because  the  standards 
in  all  callings  are  being  made  higher  every  day,  and  there  will  be  less 
and  less  reward  as  the  years  go  on  for  the  man  who  is  partially  and 
ineffectively  trained.  But  if  the  student  follows  none  of  these  callings 
at  all,  even  then  his  expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  repaid  a  thousand 
times,  in  friendships  formed,  in  added  efficiency,  in  greater  joy  of  living. 
Financial  income  is  not  all  there  is  to  life.  Money  and  even  position 
are  only  means  to  an  end.  The  end  itself  is  the  greater  enjoyment  of 
life  and  greater  service  to  others.  It  is  nothing  less  than  shortsighted 
to  shut  oneself  out  from  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  to  condemn 
one's  mind  to  deal  always  with  the  commonplace  and  obvious,  and  to 
restrict  one's  companionship  to  chance  contact,  when  one  could  asso- 
ciate in  thought  with  the  greatest  minds  and  most  charming  personali- 
ties of  past  ages  and  of  the  present. 
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Vocations  for  Men. 


(By  Eric  W.  Allen) 
BUSINESS. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  this  year  will, 
and  ought  to,  go  ultimately  into  business.  The  state  needs  able, 
energetic,  broadminded  business  men,  men  who  have  studied  the 
science  of  commerce  and  who  can  do  more  than  copy  what  their  fathers 
have  done.  No  work  has  more  prestige  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
than  the  thorough  courses  in  Economics,  the  science  upon  which 


NO  SUCCESS  WITHOUT  STAMINA 

These  young  men,  fine  examples  of  health,  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  most  expert  physical 
training.  Every  student  comes  under  the  personal  care  of  William  Hayward,  the  well  known  physical 
director  (at  the  left)  and  Hugo  Bezdek,  the  famous  University  of  Chicago  trainer  and  coach  (at  the  right). 
No  one  can  so  thoroughly  influence  a  boy  in  the  right  direction  as  his  athletic  instructor,  and  these  two 
men  are  a  power  for  good. 

commerce  is  based.  Not  only  is  general  training  offered,  but  so  are 
numberless  opportunities  for  gaining  proficiency  in  specialized  branches 
of  business.  This  does  not  mean  work  of  the  business  college  order 
or  training  as  clerks  and  stenographers.  More  and  more  is  the  expert 
in  demand  in  the  industrial  world,  and  greater  and  greater  is  becoming 
the  demand  for  the  trained  actuary  with  his  higher  mathematics,  the 
advertising  manager  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  psychology  and  the 
highest  ability  in  the  effective  use  of  English,  the  business  representa- 
tive who  can  put  his  case  with  the  argumentative  skill  of  a  lawyer,  and 
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the  executive  in  special  lines  whose  powers  are  backed  by  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  physics,  or  any  of  the  branches  of  modern  science,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  demand  for  university  trained  experts,  cost  accountants, 
statisticians,  salesmen,  office  managers,  department  heads,  bank 
examiners  and  the  like  is  greater  than  the  universities  of  the  country 
are  able  to  supply.  One  university  reports  that  its  young  men  averaged 
more  than  $1,000  in  salary  the  first  year  and  that  their  average  increase 
in  earning  power  was  97  per  cent,  in  six  years.  The  future  in  business 
belongs  to  the  trained  man. 

A  university  education  should  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  invest- 
ment by  the  intending  business  man.  The  commercial  or  financial 
leader  of  the  future  in  Oregon  will  certainly  require  most  or  all  of  these 
qualities:  he  will  have  to  be  farsighted;  he  will  have  to  think  fast;  he 
will  have  to  think  accurately;  he  will  have  to  possess  a  broad  fund  of 
general  information  on  world  conditions  and  world  movements  and 
an  understanding  of  their  principles;  he  will  have  to  have  poise  and 
command  over  himself  and  over  his  native  language.  Other  qualities 
he  will  have  to  have  that  a  university  will  give  him,  such  as  balance, 


"THE  CLASSIC  SHADES" 

Quiet  is  essential  to  the  highest  quality  of  intellectual  work.  There  is  a  peace  and  beauty  about  the 
campus^of  the  University  of  Oregon  that  puts  one  into  the  very  mood  for  thought  and  independent 
effort. 
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self-possession  and  calm  judgment,  if  he  proposes  to  become  one  of 
those  business  men  who  get  near  to  the  top  in  their  communities,  and 
who  rule  the  economic  organization  which  assigns  work  and  rewards 
to  all 

It  is  true  that  the  high  school  boy  entering  business  at  once  and 
gaining  practical  experience  may  at  the  end  of  four  years  considerably 
outrank  the  wholly  inexperienced  university  graduate  just  entering 
the  field.  But  at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  university  graduate  should 
be  farther  along  than  the  high  school  graduate. 

Courses  in  world  movements;  government;  administration  of 
towns,  counties,  cities,  states,  nation;  sociology;  civic  biology;  journal- 
ism; advanced  English;  economics;  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
that  instill  accuracy  and  give  wide  information  and  breadth  of  view 
are  recommended  for  business  utility.  Under  the  heading  "School 
of  Commerce,"  the  University  of  Oregon  catalogue  says :  "The  different 
branches  of  the  public  service,  like  the  civil  and  consular  service,  and 
the  various  lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  such  as  banking, 
transportation,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  are  rapidly  approxi- 
mating the  character  of  professions.  To  achieve  the  largest  measure 
of  success  in  these,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  highest  citizen- 
ship, the  principles  of  the  social,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
must  be  mastered  and  applied." 

MEDICINE  AND  SANITATION. 

Fourteen  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United  States  have  gone  out 
of  existence  within  a  year.  Others  are  about  to  be  snuffed  out.  Fewer 
physicians  are  being  educated.  The  medical  profession,  through  its 
state  and  national  associations,  has  undertaken  a  campaign  against 
inefficient  preparation  and  the  insufficiently  prepared  practitioner. 
The  University  of  Oregon  College  of  Medicine  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank.  The  preparatory  courses,  too,  have  a  really  remarkable  record 
in  the  exceptionally  high  rank  taken  by  graduates  who  have  gone  to 
the  great  Eastern  post-graduate,  schools.  The  University's  quality 
as  a  place  of  preparation  for  physicians  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  state. 

"All  the  world  is  sick",  says  the  old  proverb.  If  that  is  so,  the 
world  needs  doctors  who  can  cure  it,  not  more  doctors  who  merely  treat 
its  symptoms.  The  modern  doctor  is  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
type  that  tries  to  cure  the  world;  he  is  an  investigator,  a  life-student, 
a  high  class  surgeon,  an  altruist  in  many  instances.  To  eradicate 
disease  is  the  purpose  now.  Mere  palliatives  are  not  what  the  public 
wants. 
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THE  HAUNT  OF  THE  "PRE-MEDICS" 

Historic  Deady  Hall,  the  University's  first  building,  is  now  a  science  building.  The  upper  two  floors 
house  the  departments  of  biology,  zoology,  bacteriology  and  the  other  sciences  necessary  to  the  training 
of  a  physician  of  the  highest  type;  also  botany.  Many  a  man  has  gone  out  from  old  Deady  and  swept 
away  the  prizes  in  great  Eastern  medical  schools.    The  lower  two  floors  are  devoted  to  physics. 

From  this  demand  have  sprung  various  offshoots  of  the  medical 
profession.  Besides  the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist  there  are 
now  highly  paid  professional  health  officers.  There  are  sanitary 
experts,  who  must  be  graduate  physicians.  There  is  the  new  science  of 
sanitary  engineering.  There  are  various  medical  inspectorships  for 
communities  or  for  the  government.  There  are  bacteriologists  and 
medical  chemists.  The  actual  practice  of  medicine  is  becoming,  except 
in  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  a  practice  of  specialties. 

It  is  this  condition  that  prompts  the  University  of  Oregon  to  raise 
still  further  the  standard  of  its  work  in  medicine,  although  the  Medical 
School  already  ranks  "Class  A",  the  highest  rank — under  the  rating 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Pre-medical  college  work  is 
required  prior  to  admittance  to  the  medical  school,  and  this  must 
include  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  in 
Portland — the  student  enters  when  he  has  finished  his  pre-medical 
course  in  Eugene.  One  hospital  accommodating  several  hundred 
patients  is  just  across  the  street;  another  with  500  beds  is  within  five 
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minutes'  walk.  This  gives  the  medical  school  all  the  exceptional 
clinical  advantages  that  a  great  city  affords.  Practical  clinical  work 
is  provided  at  the  Multnomah  county  hospital,  a  third  institution. 
Members  of  the  faculty  conduct  clinics  daily  in  these  hospitals,  the 
operating  rooms  of  which  receive  patients  from  a  wide  area,  and  are 
scenes  of  operations  of  almost  every  conceivable  type. 

A  free  dispensary  is  also  conducted  by  the  medical  school  in  a  dis- 
trict abounding  in  cases,  and  the  departments  of  medicine,  surgery, 
gynecology,  opthalmology,  otology,  laryngology,  pediatrics  and  genito- 
urinary diseases  are  represented  there,  students  being  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  all  forms  of  clinical  work. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon  medical  school  comprises 
eighteen  professors  and  nine  assistant  professors.  The  school  was 
established  in  1887.  The  fees  for  the  professional  courses  are  $150 
a  year,  but  the  pre-medical  college  courses  are  given  for  the  nominal 
enrollment  fee  required  of  all  students.  A  campus  of  20  acres  in 
Portland,  valued  at  $100,000  was  presented  to  the  school  of  medicine 
while  this  pamphlet  was  in  process  of  preparation,  and  here  will  be  the 
permanent  home  of  the  institution. 

BANKING. 

The  settlement  of  Oregon  and  the  great  growth  in  the  state's 
volume  of  business  has  produced  a  corresponding  growth  in  banking; 
in  the  United  States  are  7500  national  banks  alone,  and  in  Oregon 
about  80,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much  more  numerous  state  and  private 
banks  and  trust  companies.  The  banking  of  the  future  in  Oregon 
will  require  a  small  army  of  well-trained  men.  The  more  the  business 
of  banking  grows,  the  more  complicated  become  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding it. 

Four  years  in  a  university  will  not  of  course  make  a  student  a 
banker,  or  even  put  him  into  a  way  of  becoming  one.  The  graduate 
will  still  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  Such  graduate,  however,  should 
not  have  to  remain  at  the  bottom  or  even  near  it,  like  many  less  for- 
tunate fellow  employes.  His  knowledge  of  banking  principles,  finance 
and  financial  history  puts  him  in  position  to  render  superior  service. 

Among  the  courses  at  the  University  of  Oregon  that  are  considered 
of  especial  value  to  the  intending  young  banker  or  bank  employe  are 
these:  Money,  Banking  and  Economic  crises,  Public  Finance,  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth;  and  Contemporary  World  Politics.  These  courses 
include  consideration  of  modern  monetary  systems  and  the  economic 
principles  underlying,  principles  of  public  expenditure,  public  revenue, 
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VILLARD  HALL 

Henry  Villard,  the  great  financier,  editor,  war  correspondent  and  empire  builder  presented  Villard 
Hall  to  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  upper  floor  contains  the  main  assembly  hall  of  the  University  where 
the  large  assemblies  and  academic  functions  are  held.  Below  are  the  offices  of  president,  steward,  and 
registrar,  the  valuable  Condon  Geological  Museum,  and  the  Departments  of  Mathematics,  Greek  and 
Geology. 

budgetary  legislation,  financial  organization  and  public  indebtedness. 
The  principles  are  applied  to  concrete  problems  connected  with  cor- 
porations, railways,  trust  and  insurance  companies,  and  to  persons 
and  companies,  for  example,  subject  to  the  new  income  tax. 

A  similar  course  is  of  great  value  for  students  intending  to  become 
high  class  realty  brokers,  insurance  men,  financial  representatives  or 
the  like. 

JOURNALISM. 

Fifth  in  importance  among  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  last  census,  stands  publishing  and  printing.  Nothing 
makes  a  man's  limitations  and  intellectual  short-comings  so  clear  to 
all  as  does  printer's  ink.  In  no  profession  is  it  more  necessary  than  in 
journalism  to  be  accurately  informed  and  soundly  educated. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  call  of  the  press  for  well  educated  young 
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JOURNALISM 

McClure  Hall,  glimpsed  through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  Middle  Campus,  is  the  home  of  the  new  and 
rapidly  growing  Department  of  Journalism,  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Department  of 
Psychology.  Like  many  things  about  the  campus,  McClure  Hall  has  its  associations  and  traditions. 
In  its  walls  is  set  a  marble  tablet,  expressing  the  affection  of  the  class  of  '01  for  Professor  S.  E.  McClure, 
the  beloved  instructor  of  an  elder  college  generation.    For  him  the  Hall  was  named. 

men  has  changed  to  a  call  for  young  men  educated  in  a  particular 
way  for  the  special  purpose  of  becoming  effective  workers  in  the  field 
of  journalism.  Already  forty  universities  have  heard  this  call,  which 
originated  in  the  newspaper  offices,  not  on  the  campus.  They  are 
doing  their  best  to  answer  it.  The  first  returns,  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  come  in,  indicate  that  the  universities'  efforts  have  been  more 
successful  than  they  dared  to  hope,  for  their  graduates  and  former 
students  are  proving  the  worth  of  their  training,  and  there  is  not  a 
school  of  journalism  in  the  country  that  does  not,  so  far  as  known, 
receive  more  offers  of  positions  for  its  graduates  than  it  can  fill. 

Journalism  is  an  arduous  profession,  for  which  not  every  young 
man  is  fitted,  but  one  which  offers  to  men  after  its  own  heart  rewards 
and  satisfactions  they  could  obtain  nowhere  else.  The  University 
of  Oregon  offers  one  of  the  most  extensive  courses  in  journalism  in 
the  United  States. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


A  new  profession  is  already  calling  for  specially  trained  men. 
Within  the  last  few  years  literally  hundreds  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
have  altered  their  charters,  and  placed  their  corporate  interests 
in  charge  of  "city  managers",  thus  copying  a  system  that  has 
proved  highly  efficient  in  Germany.  In  Germany  a  city  manager  who 
has  shown  special  ability  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  a  small  city, 
can  reasonably  expect  a  call  to  the  executive  chair  of  a  larger  muni- 


ENTHUSIASM 

These  young  men,  out  on  the  athletic  grounds,  "Kincaid  Field",  have  insisted  upon  a  speech  from 
the  President  of  the  University.  Collier  Hall  and  Mary  Spiller  Hall,  in  the  background,  are  two  build- 
ings not  otherwise  pictured  in  this  pamphlet. 

cipality,  and  if  he  has  the  qualities  he  will  be  promoted  from  city  to 
city  with  ever  increasing  remuneration,  both  in  money  and  in  honor. 
Not  only  is  the  new  city  manager  himself  typically  a  trained  man  under 
the  new  system,  but  he  wishes  to  employ  trained  men  in  administrative 
positions.  He  cannot  succeed  if  he  expects  political  heelers  to  do 
high  class  work.  A  glance  into  the  future  reveals  a  calling  here  which 
a  young  man  of  the  present  day  has  still  a  chance  to  enter  "on  the  ground 
floor,"  and  which  will  lead  to  positions  of  dignity  and  honor.  Not  only 
of  municipal  governments  is  this  true,  but  the  federal  government 
is  increasingly  demanding  thoroughly  trained  assistance.  The  move- 
ment is  strong  to  make  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  profes- 
sions rather  than  policital  plums,  and  entrance  into  scores  of  branches 
of  the  civil  service  is  already  conditioned  upon  rigid  special  training. 
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Knowledge  of  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  history,  commerce 
and  other  social  sciences  are  most  necessary  to  succeed  in  these  pro- 
fessions. 

THE  MINISTRY. 

In  the  ministry,  just  as  in  other  professions,  the  need  of  better 
equipped  men  has  long  been  felt.  The  churches  have  discovered  that 
their  spiritual  leaders,  if  they  are  to  get  the  proper  spiritual  results, 
must  also  be  community  leaders. 

A  state  university  is  an  ideal  place  of  training  for  a  student  con- 
templating the  ministry.  No  sectarian  teaching  is  offered  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  but  right  there  lies  one  great  advantage;  the 
student  is  wholly  free  to  acquire  the  breadth  of  view — the  cosmopolitan- 


HISTORIC  IVY 

Not  in  England  itself  do  ivies  and  clinging  vines  attain  greater  beauty  than  in  the  mild  and  fecund 
climate  of  Western  Oregon.  Ivy  on  this  building  came  from  a  slip  cut  from  the  vines  covering  Memorial 
Hall  at  Harvard  University.  These  vines  in  turn  grew  from  an  offshoot  of  a  vine  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity in  England  which  had  been  growing  there  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  its  origin  lost  in  the  mists 
of  the  dark  ages. 

ism  of  thought,  if  you  will — that  in  these  days  of  the  church  are  con- 
stantly becoming  greater  factors  in  success. 
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Now,  to  be  a  community  leader  calls  for  training  in  social  principles 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  community's  institutions.  The  University 
of  Oregon  has  splendidly  established  courses  that  equip  for  civic 
and  social  life  and  leadership,  and  is  steadily  adding  to  them.  The 
intending  minister  is  advised  to  lay  a  thorough  foundation  in  political 
science,  economics,  sociology,  history,  civic  biology,  journalism,  psych- 
ology and  public  speaking,  as  well  as  in  language  and  literature  and 
other  branches  hitherto  more  usual  in  ministerial  education. 

The  University's  department  of  public  speaking  is  especially 
effective  as  a  portion  of  such  preparation.  It  not  only  provides  for 
the  regular  courses  in  debating,  extempore  speaking,  the  theory  of 
public  speaking,  practical  public  speaking,  and  so  on,  but  covers  also 
the  field  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  organizing  community  societies 
and  conducting  public  meetings.  It  includes,  as  well,  a  critical  study 
of  social,  political  and  economic  problems  affecting  the  commonwealth, 
as  a  form  of  civic  education  entirely  apart  from  the  regular  depart- 
ments of  political  science.  The  structure,  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  vocal  organs  are  also  taught. 

The  absence  of  courses  in  actual  theology  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  state-supported  university  does  not  mean  absence  of  religious 
life  or  of  opportunity  for  religious  leadership.  Bible  study  classes  and 
religious  meetings  are  conducted  under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices.  There 
are  mission  study  work,  social  service  work,  sex  education  work,  and 
Christian  service  work,  all  fostered  by  the  university's  strong  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred,  and  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
which  is  correspondingly  influential.  In  addition,  PCugene  itself  is 
a  city  of  churches,  some  of  them  among  the  finest  in  Oregon. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

One  way  the  state  is  trying,  through  its  support  of  a  public  univer- 
sity, to  make  itself  a  better  state  to  live  in  is  the  encouragement  given 
the  profession  of  architecture,  as  looking  to  the  erection  of  better 
houses  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  more  convenient,  more  beautiful, 
more  lasting,  more  economical.  Architecture  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  faculties.  It  shares  equally  the  characteristics  of  a 
business,  a  profession  and  an  art.  In  all  new  communities  the  first 
buildings  are  erected  by  unskilled  workers,  largely  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  generally  give  evidence  of  their  origin  by  their  life-long  ugliness, 
inconvenience,  and  expense.  The  architect  must  approach  the  erection 
of  each  dwelling  as  an  entirely  new  problem.  He  must  fit  the  best 
knowledge  of  buildings  that  men  have  gained  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
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THE  EAST  GROUP 

Many  departments  of  the  University  will  move  into  new  quarters  during  the  coming  year,  when  the 
splendid  new  building  voted  by  the  people  is  completed.  Just  what  branches  will  be  taught  in  the  East 
Group,  here  shown,  had  not  been  decided  when  this  pamphlet  went  to  press.  These  structures  will 
probably  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  home  of  the  School  of  Architecture.  Shops  and  storehouses  belonging 
to  this  group  are  hidden  by  the  building  in  the  foreground. 

stances  of  site,  occupants,  climate,  purposes,  and  purse.  He  must 
know  of  every  invention  and  new  convenience  open  to  the  building 
trades,  he  must  know  all  materials.  His  scientific  knowledge  extends 
from  mathematics  to  esthetics.  No  education  is  too  good  for  the 
intending  architect.  Besides  his  general  college  studies,  he  must  base 
his  education  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  materials,  strains  and  stresses, 
and  structural  principles,  which  is  more  important  in  this  day  of  tall 
office  buildings,  held  together  with  a  frame  of  steel,  and  of  gigantic 
bridges  and  sea-walls.  A  successful  architect  is  well  remunerated. 
He  earns  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  structure  he  erects. 

SCIENCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Science  is  the  moving  power  of  the  modern  world.  The  greatest 
service  to  humanity  is  rendered  by  the  man  who  pushes  the  boundary 
of  the  known  further  into  the  unknown.    This  work,  unexcelled  in 
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HERE  ONE  CAN  STUDY 

Strangers  visiting  the  University  of  Oregon  for  the  first  time  seldom  fail  to  manifest  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  natural  beauties  of  the  site,  the  vine-clad  halls,  the  profusion  of  Oregon  roses,  the  delicate 
shrubbery,  and,  above  all,  the  venerable  oaks.  When  only  the  Indian  roamed  over  Oregon's  mountains, 
these  "Condon  Oaks"  were  growing,  to  add  to  the  glory  of  their  strength  to  the  future  campus. 

honor  and  usefulness,  is  open  to  all,  the  only  qualifications  being  brains 
and  energy. 

The  student  in  college  who  gives  evidence  that  he  is  the  exceptional 
man  finds  doors  of  opportunity  opening  to  him  on  every  side.  His 
financial  difficulties  are  smoothed  away  by  the  existence  of  numerous 
scholarships  in  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  which  he 
is  free  to  compete,  and  after  this  follow  fellowships,  instructorships, 
and  " chairs"  or  professorships. 

If  the  high  school  graduate  has  ability,  and  an  ambition  to  become 
a  scientist  or  a  scholar,  a  word  of  encouragement  is  his  due.  The 
universities  in  his  case  are  only  waiting  to  welcome  him,  and  to  second 
his  efforts  with  all  the  power  of  a  great  organization.  Like  every  other 
profession,  the  educational  profession  has  plenty  of  room  at  the  top, 
where  the  salaries  are  best  and  the  work  the  most  enjoyable.  There 
are  not  enough  college  presidents  in  the  United  States  to  go  around, 
although  the  salaries  run  from  -$5,000  to  several  times  that  amount. 
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THE  LAW. 


Where  is  the  young  man  who  has  not  thought  at  some  time  of 
entering  public  life  through  the  practice  of  law?  Public  policy  is 
prompting  the  supreme  court  to  raise  the  standards  for  admission  to 
this  profession  higher  and  higher  each  year.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  all  the  people  of  the  state  to  require  all  lawyers  to  be  highly  qualified. 
The  conditions  of  success  in  these  days  are  reinforcing  this  social  ideal. 
The  lawyer  is  well  paid  for  his  public  service,  perhaps  better  paid  than 
any  other  professional  man,  but  this  is  true  only  in  regard  to  the  well- 
equipped  and  effective  lawyer.  The  young  man  who  tries  to  enter  this 
profession  without  adequate  preparation,  risks  wasting  what  ought 
to  be  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  long  maintained  courses  in  funda- 
mental law  at  Eugene,  and  a  night  law  school  at  Portland.  The 
Eugene  courses  are  now  being  developed  into  a  full-time  law  school 
of  the  highest  grade,  and  a  student  entering  college  now  will  have  the 
advantage  of  completing  a  considerable  part  of  his  law  work  before  he 
takes  his  college  degree,  thus  saving  at  least  a  year's  time  while  living 
up  to  the  highest  demands  made  by  the  courts  and  the  profession. 

A  connection  with  the  state  university  of  one's  own  state  gives  the 
young  lawyer  the  tremendous  advantage  of  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  people  of  the  state  in  which  he  will  have  to  live  and  in  which  he 
will  have  to  seek  his  clients. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

A  new  profession  is  in  the  process  of  formation  in  connection  with 
what  is  known  as  social  service  work.  Larger  possibilities  of  community 
activities  have  been  recognized  in  the  last  few  years  and  these  are 
already  being  institutionalized  into  systems  of  playgrounds,  juvenile 
and  domestic  relations  courts,  charity  organization  societies,  young 
men's  and  young  women's  Christian  associations,  university  extension 
departments,  literary  extension  work,  and  bureaus  of  research  and 
social  settlements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social  service  of  many  large 
corporations  among  their  employes,  all  of  which  require  highly  skilled 
workers  with  sociological  training  and  frequently  much  knowledge  of 
economics  and  statistics.  These  activities  are  drawing  many  young 
persons  fired  with  altruistic  enthusiasms  which  once  would  have  had 
little  chance  of  an  outlet  except  through  the  ministry  alone.  These 
new  professions  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  life  of  usefulness  for  either 
a  man  or  a  woman.  Nor  will  it  be  a  life  entirely  of  self  sacrifice.  "The 
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THE  WEST  ROW 

Along  this  pathway,  before  the  West  Row  of  buildings,  each  year  the  impressive  "academic  proces- 
sion" forms,  a  final  ceremony  no  college  man  can  ever  forget.  Led  by  president,  regents,  and  deans, 
t  he  faculty  and  the  undergraduates  march  in  a  long  line  into  Villard,  where  the  big  assembly  hall  is  packed 
to  the  doors  with  the  families  and  friends  of  the  seniors.  It  is  a  solemn  moment  when  the  president 
hands  the  young  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  the  diploma  admitting  to  the  "brotherhood  of  learned  men," 
and  the  young  Bachelor  of  Arts  looks  down  and  sees  the  tear  filled  eyes  of  father  or  mother. 

laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  states,  municipalities  and  corporas 
tions  believe  it  advisable  to  place  such  work  in  the  competent  hand" 
of  well  paid  workers.  A  university  training  is  considered  an  imperative 
requirement. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  stage  is  playing  too  important  a  part  in  modern  life  and 
thought  to  be  ignored  in  a  discussion  of  the  callings  that  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  general  morality  and  public  welfare.  Through  its 
non-professional  courses,  based  upon  utilizing  the  value  of  training 
in  dramatics  in  connection  with  public  speaking,  with  the  study  of 
literature,  with  the  development  of  the  personality  and  of  artistic 
appreciation,  and  with  the  analysis  of  those  ideas  of  the  modern  world 
which  are  finding  their  greatest  spokesmen  in  the  playwrights,  the 
University  of  Oregon  has  built  up  a  splendidly  successful  department 
of  dramatic  interpretation. 
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A  wide  range  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature is  studied  each  year,  and 
several  plays  are  given  before 
University  and  town  audiences. 
The  department  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  present 
classical  and  modern  drama  in 
such  a  way  as  to  attract  and  de- 
light large  audiences,  and  to 
furnish  a  splendid  training  [to 
scores  of  students,  who  acquire 
poise,  self-control  and  effective- 
ness in  public  appearance.  Where 
exceptional  ability  develops,  this 
work,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
can  be  made  to  furnish  a  road 
also  to  professional  opportunities 
not  hemmed  about  with  the  fraud, 
humiliation,  and  physical  and 
moral  dangers  sometimes  block- 
ing the  approach  to  this  difficult 
and  exacting  profession. 

In  the  safe  and  uplifting  atmosphere  of  higher  education,  the 
student  can  try  out  his  abilities  and  determine  if  he  is  fitted  for  the 
calling  which  may  have  captured  his  imagination.  Meanwhile,  he 
is  acquiring  sound  education,  and  developing  powers  he  can  use  in 
that  profession  or  in  some  other. 


"PEER  GYNT" 

A.  F.  Redclie,  professor  of  Public  Speaking,  is 
too  well  known  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Oregon, 
through  his  Extension  work,  to  need  introduction 
here.  He  is  shown  "playing  opposite"  a  student 
in  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt". 


TRANSPORTATION. 

Western  transportation  activities,  which  yearly  are  expanding, 
afford  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  openings.  The  young  man 
who  rises  in  the  transportation  world,  however,  must  be  one  of  excep- 
tional training.  Such  training  is  never  wholly  practical :  the  youth  who 
begins  with  little  education  at  the  bottom  of  the  transportation  ladder 
has  to  work  by  day  and  make  up  at  night  the  deficiencies  in  his  theore- 
tical training.  A  transportation  man  cannot  rise  without  the  prac- 
tical experience.  He  is  likely  to  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  anyway, 
but  the  college  trained  man  has  so  much  greater  chance  to  rise,  and  if 
he  rises,  commonly  does  it  so  much  more  quickly,  that  the  years  spent 
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A    CLASS    ROOM  BUILDING 

Mechanical  Drawing,  History  of  Architecture,  and  allied  subjects  were  taught  in  this  building  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  had  not  been  decided  what  rearrangements  would  be  made  incident 
to  the  completion  of  the  $100,000  building  to  be  erected  this  summer. 

in  this  initial  preparation  are  found  to  return  the  principal  many  times. 

University  courses  that  fix  the  habits  of  accuracy,  of  perseverance . 
of  good  expression,  of  research,  of  reasoning,  and  that  give  a  broad 
perspective,  are  among  those  recommended  to  the  future  transporta- 
tion manager.  Courses  specifically  adapted  to  transportation  activities 
are  "Railway  transportation,  a  study  of  the  economic,  social  and  poli- 
tical problems  connected  with  the  railroad  as  a  factor  of  modern  life"; 
"Railway  organization  and  operation,  a  study  of  the  development  of 
the  railway  systems  and  the  railway  corporation;  of  the  function  of 
officers  and  administrative  departments,  and  the  management  of  the 
different  classes  of  traffic";  "The  economics  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tion"; "Higher  accounting",  and  others. 

LIBRARY  WORK. 

Library  work  is  frequently  thought  of  as  a  vocation  for  women. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  library  field  is  one  which  offers  good 
opportunities  to  men.  The  larger  public,  college  and  state  libraries, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  men  at  the  head  of  them,  and  many  of  the 
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THE  LIBRARY 

This  building  will  be  doubled  in  size  before  the  High  School  graduate  of  '14  sees  it  in  September. 
This  is  a  three-story  building.  The  library  occupies  the  main  floor  and  part  of  the  ground  floor  and  will 
spread  into  the  new  wing,  which  will  be  five  half-stories  high,  utilized  for  book-stacks.  The  building 
contains  also  several  class-rooms,  which  have  been  utilized  for  History,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Education  and  English,  a  crowded  condition  that  will  be  remedied  when  the  new  building  and  the  addi- 
tions to  various  other  buildings  are  finished  this  year. 

departmental  heads  of  large  libraries  are  men.  The  work  of  adminis- 
tering a  large  library  requires  organizing  and  executive  ability,  as  well 
as  a  liberal  education,  and  the  demand  for  men  librarians  is  great  enough 
to  insure  that  good  positions  will  be  open  to  those  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations and  training.  A  college  training  is,  of  course,  an  essential 
foundation  for  librarianship. 

Besides  the  field  of  general  library  administration,  specialization 
in  library  work  is  opening  a  field  for  men  with  specialized  training, 
such  as  is  demanded  by  legislative  and  municipal  reference  librarians, 
insurance,  commercial,  scientific  libraries  and  the  like. 

The  university  offers  courses  which  help  students  to  receive  the 
specialized  training  in  these  fields  and  also  provide  opportunity  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  library  methods. 


Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  seal'd: 
Drink  deep  until  the  habit  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.    Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. 

— Tennyson. 
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TEACHING. 


The  glimmer  of  the  day  when  pedagogy  will  come  into  its  own 
in  Oregon  is  beginning  to  show.  Dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the 
phases  and  accomplishments  of  the  present  system  is  general,  both 
among  teachers  and  among  laity,  and  improvement  is  demanded. 
The  taxpayer  is  gradually  realizing  that  the  investment  that  pays  best 
returns  is  the  investment  in  education. 

What  significance  has  this  change  of  sentiment?  It  means  better 
days  for  the  teacher,  for  one  thing.  It  also  means  better  prepared 
teachers  to  turn  out  better  students  to  become  better  teachers  to 
turn  out  better  students,  and  so  until  the  whole  level  of  efficiency  in 
the  state  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  in  the  standard 
of  education.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  insistence  on  better  quality 
in  education  has  made  the  empire  one  of  the  leading  industrial  countries 
in  the  world.  Teaching  in  even  the  lower  grades  is  there  universally 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  honorable  of  the  professions,  worthy  in 


SWIMMING  TANK 

Oregon  has  been  called  the  "Web-foot"  state,  but  experience  proves  that  many  young  Oregonians 
cannot  swim,  and  would  be  unable  to  save  themselves  in  an  accident  on  any  of  Oregon's  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers,  or  along  her  magnificent  coast  line.  Every  student  has  to  learn  to  swim.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  tanks  in  the  Northwest,  and  a  competent  instructor  is  provided. 
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its  financial  return  and  otherwise  to  be  chosen  as  a  man's  permanent 
life-work. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  become  a  factor  in  the  coining- 
educational  revolution.  Teachers  of  specialties  with  a  broad  under- 
lying university  training  are  more  and  more  demanded  in  the  North- 
west. Do  you  desire  to  teach,  and  have  you  an  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics? Why  not  specialize  in  mathematics?  For  languages?  For 
science?  For  English?  Why  not  specialize  in  English  and  literature? 
The  demand  for  genuine  specialists  will  exceed  the  supply"  for  many 
years  in  the  Northwest  high  shcools. 

There  is  at  present  a  heavy  demand  for  young  men  with  athletic 
ability  and  special  training  in  the  natural  or  social  sciences.  The 
problem  of  correlating  the  work  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  play- 
ground offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  educational  service  with 
ample  remuneration,  leading  to  the  best  administrative  positions. 

In  conjunction  with  other  university  work,  students  contemplating 
teaching  take  work  in  the  School  of  Education,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  schools  in  the  university. 

The  School  of  Education  also  maintains  a  bureau  of  employment 
for  graduates.  Principals  or  school  boards  desiring  teachers  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Prof.  Fred  C.  Ayer,  Dean. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  MEN. 

The  student  who  is  showing  progress  in  high  school  athletics  will 
have  every  opportunity  at  Oregon  to  make  the  most  of  himself  physically. 
William  Hayward,  trainer,  physical  director  and  track  coach,  and  Hugo 
Bezdek,  football,  basketball  and  baseball  coach,  scan  every  freshman 
eagerly,  in  hope  of  making  a  "find".  They  never  know  when  from 
some  out  of  the  way  high  school  a  star  may  suddenly  appear.  It 
quickly  develops  whether  the  new  man  has  anything  athletic  in  him  or 
not.  Three  hours  a  week  in  gymnasium  classes  are  required  of  all  men 
students  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The  gymnasium  is  splendidly 
equipped,  a  credit  to  the  state.  A  30x60  tiled  swimming  tank  provides 
recreation  at  all  seasons.  The  dressing  rooms  are  equipped  with 
individual  steel  lockers. 

Students  undergo  physical  examinations  and  it  is  one  of  the  uni- 
versity's objects  to  correct  errors  of  form  and  physique.  In  football, 
baseball,  basketball  and  track  there  is  competition  with  the  University 
of  Washington,  University  of  Idaho,  Washington  State  College,  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  sometimes  lesser  schools.  Other  games 
played  are  handball,  soccer  football,  golf  and  tennis.    Instruction  is 
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NOT  ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY 

Football— track-building  freshmen  bon-fire— lacrosse— laying  a  cement  side-walk  for  the  honor  of 
the  class. 


MEN'S  GYMNASIUM 

Nothing  very  "classic"  or  "ivy-clad"  about  this  building,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  gymnas- 
iums in  the  Northwest,  and  one  of  the  largest.  It  contains  a  main  hall,  locker  rooms,  shower  bath  rooms, 
swimming  tank,  rubbing  rooms,  trainer's  offices,  physical  examination  room,  trophy  cases  filled  with 
mementos  of  victories  over  the  other  colleges  of  the  Northwest,  hand-ball  court,  running  track,  and  a 
commodious  observation  balcony. 

given  in  boxing  and  wrestling.  Interclass  and  inter-fraternity  games 
give  practically  everyone  a  chance  at  competitions.  The  students' 
fund  assessment  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  provides  admission  with- 
out further  charge  to  all  campus  games. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  recreation,  conserving  health  and  cor- 
recting physical  defects,  the  athletics  has  a  vocational  value.  A  special 
course  is  given  for  students  desiring  to  teach  athletics  as  part  of  their 
intended  high  school  work.  The  strong  demand  for  teachers  thus 
equipped  is  described  in  the  section  on  "Teaching"  in  this  pamphlet. 
A  special  course  is  made  available  also  for  those  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  of  gymnastics. 

A  feeling  that  athletics  has  a  distinct  educational  value  has  develop- 
ed in  most  universities.  It  is  believed  to  teach  cooperation,  teamwork, 
good  sportsmanship,  and  in  an  indirect  but  effectual  way,  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  fostered  and  guided  accordingly,  for  its  moral  as  well  as 
its  physical  value.  Some  of  the  fine  personal  qualities  making  most 
directly  for  success  in  life  can  be  inculcated  on  the  athletic  field  to 
perhaps  better  advantage  than  in  the  class  room.  The  day  is  past  when 
education  can  overlook  its  duty  of  developing  a  fine  physique,  and  the 
stamina,  perseverance,  self  control,  address,  poise,  and  confidence  that 
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INTERIOR  OF  GYMNASIUM 


To  show  the  real  size  of  this  room,  the  photographer  should  have  taken  the  picture  when  there  were 
a  couple  of  hundred  students  on  the  main  floor.  Observe  the  balcony,  always  filled  when  there  is  a  basket 
ball  game  or  a  contest,  and  the  running  track  still  higher  up.    The  track  is  sixteen  laps  to  the  mile. 

can  be  developed  in  this  work  if  done  under  the  guidance  of  men  of 
technical  skill  and  high  ideals. 

MUSIC 

The  University  has  established  comprehensive  courses  in  music 
for  several  reasons  of  public  policy.  Music  is  a  powerful  factor  for 
happiness  in  the  Oregon  home  and  Oregon  community.  It  must  become 
still  more  powerful.  The  cultural  value  of  music  is  great.  It  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  entertainment.  It  is  almost  equally  indis- 
pensable in  a  worth-while  emotional  life.  The  state  university,  whose 
chief  function  is  upbuilding  the  individual  and  the  home  unit  of  the 
state,  has,  accordingly,  considered  it  proper  to  give  especial  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  arts. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  consists  of  ten  persons,  most 
of  whom  devote  their  entire  time  to  University  pupils.  Instruction 
is  given  in  voice,  piano  and  violin  and  in  the  various  branches  of  theory 
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MEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 

The  Oregon  Glee  Club  has  an  enviable  reputation.  The  "home"  concert  is  always  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year,  and  the  Club  is  welcome  all  over  Oregon  and  neighboring  states  when  it  makes  its  "trips" 
in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations.  Tryouts  are  held  each  autumn  and  every  voice  is  given  a  full 
hearing. 

of  music.  The  men's  and  women's  glee  clubs,  the  University  orchestra, 
the  city  churches,  recitals  under  auspices  ,  of  the  School  of  Music,  and 
private  engagements,  afford  the  student  much  practical  work.  In  the 
School  of  Music,  tuition  is  charged. 


UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA 

The  existence  of  the  excellent  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Music  insures  the  high  standing  of  the 
student  musical  organizations.  The  pervading  presence  of  good  music  is  one  of  the  strong  cultural 
advantages  of  the  University. 

A  student  desiring  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
must  fulfil  the  regular  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  university. 
After  entrance,  the  B.  Mus.  course  calls  for  two  years  of  German,  two 
of  English,  two  of  literature,  two  of  French,  one  of  Italian,  one  of 
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psychology,  and  one  of  education,  as  well  as  four  years  of  music.  These 
general  culture  subjects  are  taken  concurrently  with  the  musical  course. 

The  young  woman  who  has  taken  the  B.  Mus.  degree  is  splendidly 
equipped  to  teach.  As  a  person  of  culture  and  accomplishment  she 
should  be  a  person  of  influence  in  any  community. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  courses  are  permitted 
to  take  music  throughtout  all  four  years  of  their  work,  two  semester 
hours  credit  being  given. 


"Praise  the  generous  gods  for  giving 

In  a  world  of  wrath  and  strife, 
With  a  little  time  for  living, 

Unto  all  the  joy  of  life." 

— W.  E.  Henley. 


Vocations  for  Women. 

(By  Julia  Burgess) 

No  change  in  the  rapidly  altering  modern  world  has  been  more 
sudden  or  more  complete  than  that  affecting  the  industrial  position 
of  woman.    To  her  within  a  single  generation  virtually  all  professions 


A  CAMPUS  OF  UNUSUAL  BEAUTY 

Such  scenes  as  these,  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  Oregon's  won- 
derful natural  beauty  alone.  The  University's  superintendent  of  grounds,  Mr.  H.  M.  Fisher,  is  without 
superior  as  a  gardener  and  landscape  artist. 
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and  vocations  have  been  thrown  open.  Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  the 
times  not  only  offers  her  this  widened  opportunity,  but  expects  her  to 
seize  and  improve  it.  The  parasitic  woman  is  despised,  and  economic 
independence  is  at  the  same  time  desired  by  all  self-respecting  women 
and  approved  by  the  best  judgment  of  society. 

One  result  of  the  sudden  opening  of  the  professions  to  women  has 
been  an  oversupply,  in  almost  all  lines  of  activity,  of  untrained  and 
inadequately  trained  women  workers.  This  condition  must  be  only 
temporary.  Women  must  fit  themselves  for  their  work  as  thoroughly 
as  men  do  for  theirs.  For  the  vocations  enumerated  below — a  list 
by  no  means  comprehensive — -women  need  college  training;  and  under 
present  conditions  of  competition  if  a  university  education  is  a  good 
investment  for  an  ambitious  young  man  it  is  doubly  so  for  a  young 
woman. 

Whether  a  woman  is  preparing  for  a  vocation  or  not,  it  is  worth 
while  for  her  to  go  to  college.  She  should  go  to  enlarge  her  mental 
vision.  A  liberal  education  should  liberalize,  should  set  one  free  from 
narrow  and  intolerant  views,  should  make  one  keen  to  discern  truth, 
and  open  minded  to  receive  truth  wherever  it  is  found.  The  influence 
of  four  years  among  books,  among  lectures,  among  ideas,  should 
sharpen  judgment,  soften  prejudices,  widen  sympathies.  It  should 
do  more  than  this.    It  should  create  ideals  and  energize  character. 


TEACHING. 

Women,  because  of  their  patience,  their  sympathy,  their  con- 
scientious attention  to  detail,  their  instinct  for  the  supervision  of  the 
young,  have  turned  to  the  teaching  profession  as  the  natural  field  of 
their  endeavor.  There  is  still  great  need  for  them  there.  New  schools 
are  being  opened;  old  schools  are  crowded;  union  high  schools  are 
increasing  in  number;  two  year  high  schools  are  extending  their  courses; 
standards  for  teachers  are  constantly  advancing  and  increased  pay 
goes  with  more  adequate  preparation.  The  demand  for  good  teachers 
is  always  greater  than  the  supply.  A  standard  college  degree,  rep- 
resenting fifteen  hours  of  professional  training,  is  the  present  require- 
ment for  high  school  positions  in  Oregon.  In  the  University  of  Oregon 
143  teachers  are  now  taking  such  training;  60  are  actively  engaged  in 
practice  work;  54  obtained  excellent  positions  last  spring.  The  number 
is  limited  only  by  the  number  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
the  University  offers. 
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TEACHING  SPECIALTIES. 

Especially  is  the  field  widening  because  of  the  introduction  of 
new  departmental  work  into  the  schools.  Supervisors  of  physical 
culture,  of  public  speaking,  of  drawing,  of  nature  study,  of  English  in 
the  grades;  teachers  of  laboratory  sciences;  normal  school  teachers  of 
psychology  and  education;  school  librarians;  visiting  teachers;  super- 
visors of  rural  schools;  supervisors  of  music  in  the  public  schools — can 
get  the  special  preparation  they  need  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Full  and  valuable  courses  in  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  art,  as  well 
as  courses  in  drawing,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  art.  The  trip  east  has  often  been  made  and  expen- 
sive tuition  has  been  paid  by  those  who  wished  to  fit  themselves  for 
these  various  forms  of  work,  preparation  for  which  is  now  offered  within 
the  state,  at  greatly  reduced  expense  to  the  student. 

LIBRARY  WORK. 

Library  work  offers  one  of  the  best  vocations  for  women,  and 
demands  college  trained  minds.  The  best  library  schools  require  a 
college  degree  for  entrance,  and  the  new  profession  of  library  adminis- 
tration and  public  service  requires  of  its  members  training  in  economics, 
sociology  and  law,  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  in  a  university. 
Specialized  librarians,  fitted  to  have  charge  of  one  department  of  a  large 
city  library,  or  to  do  work  for  some  business  organization  or  some  de- 
partment of  government,  are  now  in  demand;  and  a  woman  student 


INTERIOR  OF  LIBRARY 

Tasteful,  comfortable  and  convenient  as  the  interior  of  the  Library  is,  any  "old  grad"  will  recall  that 
it  has  long  been  too  small  for  the  growing  student  body.  This  condition  will  at  last  be  remedied 
this  summer.    Autumn  will  see  the  accommodations  for  study  multiplied  by  two. 
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may  well  shape  her  general  course  to  include  such  subjects  as  will  aid 
her  to  hold  successfully  a  position  as  legislative  reference,  municipal 
reference  or  statistical  librarian;  or,  if  she  prefers,  a  position  as  special 
librarian  of  accounting,  commercial,  juridical,  or  technical  science. 
Preliminary  library  training,  consisting  of  bibliography  and  essentials 
of  library  economy,  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  school  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Oregon.  This,  with  experience  gained  in  actual 
library  service,  enables  a  student  to  perform  the  duties  of  school  librar- 
ian and,  if  she  desires  the  higher  positions,  to  shorten  her  later  profes- 
sional course. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

The  same  qualities  that  lead  a  woman  to  success  in  teaching  fit 
her  for  social  service.  Women  are  becoming  leaders  in  such  work, 
and  the  attention  of  the  women  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  turning 
more  and  more  in  this  direction. 

In  preparation  for  such  a  vocation  the  young  woman  needs  thorough 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 

College  women  now-a-days  learn  many  things  not  in  the  old-fashioned  curriculum.  Note  the  skele- 
ton in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  thing  on  the  grim  looking  cabinet  in  the  corner  is  a  model  of  a  brain. 
This  room  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  for  Women. 
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courses,  as  offered  in  the  university,  in  psychology,  physical  training, 
in  hygiene,  in  eugenics,  in  sociology,  in  law,  in  civic  biology,  sanitation. 
Literature  and  language,  music  and  art,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in 
enabling  the  worker  to  reach  those  whom  she  most  wishes  to  serve. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  are  needed,  but  they  must  be  young  women 
of  broad  views,  capable  of  inspiring  and  leading  college  women.  Settle- 
ment workers  and  social  center  organizers  are  needed;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  futile  than  to  attempt  the  work  of  the  settlement  or  the 
social  center  with  nothing  but  good  will  as  a  qualification.  Florence 
Kelley  and  Jane  Addams  are  two  among  many  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  the  women  who  lead  in  this  kind  of  work  are  not  only  women  of 
general  culture,  but  also  diligent  students  of  the  special  sciences  on 
which  their  calling  is  based.  Salaried  officers  of  Child  Welfare  com- 
missions, of  Sanitary  surveys,  of  Consumers'  leagues,  and  many  other 
organizations,  must  be  equally  well  equipped. 

CHILD  WELFARE  COMMISSIONS. 

New  professions  are  constantly  being  added.  Women  are  often 
chosen  as  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  view  of  their  special  ability 
to  deal  with  many  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  School  psychologists 
are  employed  to  apply  tests  to  exceptional  and  defective  children.  A 
new  profession  has  arisen,  that  of  Protective  Secretary  for  women  and 
girls.  This  office  is  usually  filled  by  municipal  appointment  and  is 
under  the  department  of  public  safety.  The  work  of  Protective  Secre- 
tary is  preventive  social  service.  The  secretary  attempts  to  find  the 
cases  that  might  perhaps  ultimately  reach  the  courts  of  law  and  to  give 
the  help  and  counsel  that  will  prevent  their  reaching  that  stage.  She 
is  a  positive  factor  in  a  community  for  social  morality.  For  all  these 
professions  great  profit  will  be  derived  from  the  study  of  psychology, 
especially  of  courses  in  Adolescence,  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental 
Hygiene,  offered  in  the  University  of  Oregon. 

PLAYGROUND  WORK. 

Playground  workers  and  organizers  of  public  recreation  in  general 
aie  demanded  by  our  new  sense  of  social  responsibility.  There  are  now 
eight  cities  in  Oregon  maintaining  public  playgrounds.  Special  instruc- 
tion is  given  for  such  work  in  a  course  on  Play  and  Playgrounds  in  the 
department  of  Physical  Training  for  Women,  and  many  young  women 
have  already  been  sent  out  to  fill  important  positions  as  playground 
workers.    Numerous  specialized  vocations  are  grouped  around  this 
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work,  such  as  story-telling,  charity  organization  work,  the  direct  ion 
of  girls'  life  in  college  and  scholastic  communities,  and  social  investiga- 
tion for  corporations  and  public  bodies. 


FOLK  DANCING 

Health  is  never  forgotten  in  modern  education,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  young  women. 
The  old  "calisthenics"  has  grown  into  many  far  more  advantageous  forms  of  exercise.  These  girls,  after 
graduation,  will  know  how  to  teach  children  to  develop  healthy  bodies,  be  it  in  homes  or  on  playgrounds 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  a  well  developed  department  of 
physical  training  for  women,  in  charge  of  a  physician,  Dr.  Bertha 
Stuart.  Besides  maintaining  a  high  average  of  health  among  the 
women  students  of  the  University,  and  developing  the  strength  and 
stamina  of  the  future  mothers  of  the  race,  the  department  offers  numer- 
ous classes  of  a  strictly  professional  character.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
calls  for  better  care  of  women's  health  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  this 
duty,  whether  under  private  or  public  auspices,  is  being  very  largely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  women  experts.  New  positions  at  good  pay  are 
numerous  in  schools  and  gymnasiums,  and  to  fit  students  to  fill  the 
best  of  these  positions  courses  are  offered  not  only  in  practical  gymnas- 
tics, folk  dancing,  etc.,  but  in  the  principles  that  underlie  gymnastic 
work. 
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WOMEN'S  GYMNASIUM 

Once  this  building  was  the  men's  gymnasium  and  served  for  the  w  hole  University  in  a  day  of  smaller 
things.  The  picture  does  not  show  a  recent  wing  to  the  right.  Venerable  without,  this  building  within 
is  all  that  could  be  asked  in  scientific  equipment.  Its  white  enamel  and  nickel  plate  represent  an  expert 
instructor's  desire  to  get  the  best  there  is  to  safeguard  the  physical  well-being  of  Oregon's  young  women. 

Combined  with  the  very  thorough  laboratory  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments this  instruction  constitutes  a  pre-nursing  or  premedical  training 
that  fully  prepares  a  woman  for  the  college  of  medicine,  or  for  branches 
of  the  medical  profession  less  exacting  and  hazardous  than  that  of 
general  practice.  The  modern  feminist  movement  is  making  an  ever 
enlarging  place  in  the  world  for  the  woman  physician,  as  well  as  for 
the  nurse,  and  the  physical  director. 

OTHER  VOCATIONS. 

Still  other  vocations  open  themselves  before  women.  A  woman 
may,  like  a  man,  go  into  business.  If  so,  all  the  courses  in  commerce, 
banking,  accounting,  are  of  value  to  her.  Women  bankers  are  not 
unknown  and  women  accountants  are  numerous.  The  new  field  of 
politics  is  attracting  women,  and  it  is  important  that  the  woman  who 
enters  public  office  should  be  not  the  wirepulling  intriguer,  but  the 
educated,  thoughtful,  purposeful  university  woman.  Journalism  is 
calling  into  its  ranks  many  young  women  who  have  facility  in  writing. 
Lucrative  positions  are  open  to  women  experts  in  science  as  city  chemists, 
to  make  examination  of  food  products,  milk  supply,  etc.  Women  are 
employed  as  chemical  and  biological  analysts  in  university,  commercial 
and  governmental  laboratories.  Expert  linguists  can  obtain  govern- 
mental positions  as  translators. 
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ARTISTRY. 

A  solid  basis  of  scientific  knowledge  should  underlie  much  art 
work.  This  is  true  in  photography,  where  superior  effects  can  be 
attained  by  one  who  understands  the  principles  involved.  It  is  true 
also  in  the  designing  of  textiles,  of  furniture,  of  letter-press;  in  art 
metal  work,  and  arts  and  crafts  in  general.    Architecture  affords  an 


A  CAMPUS  LAWN 

In  the  center,  partly  hidden  by  a  tree,  is  the  University  power-house.  All  buildings  are  heated  from 
this  central  plant,  which  also  develops  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  running  machinery,  and  maintains 
water  pressure  for  fire  protection.  The  adjoining  buildings  will  contain  the  studios  and  workrooms 
connected  with  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

excellent  example  of  the  need  for  mastery  of  scientific  principle,  close 
attention  to  detail,  and  yet  free  play  of  the  esthetic  faculty.  Landscape 
gardening  and  interior  decorating  call  for  a  similar  combination  of 
activities — one  in  which  women  excel. 

The  new  department  of  Fine  Arts  is  designed  to  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  obtain  full  art  training  in  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Courses  in  Architecture,  Drawing,  History  of  Art,  Esthetic  Theory, 
and  Practical  Application  of  Principles  of  Appreciation  are  the  nucleus 
for  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  decorating,  landscape  gardening, 
designing,  pottery,  and  arts  and  crafts.    The  University  of  Oregon 
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strives  to  increase  popular  appreciation  of  all  noble  forms  of  art — 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting — and  for  the  expression  of  the  creative 
impulse,  and  to  give  its  students  art  ideals  to  carry  into  every  community, 
encouraging  them  to  become  active  influences  for  the  beautifying  of 
home  and  commonwealth. 

COLLEGE  LIFE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  more  delightful  atmosphere  for  women  than 
at  the  University  of  Oregon.  None  of  the  discriminations  sometimes 
found  in  eastern  institutions  prevail.  Opportunities  are  as  freely 
open  to  women  as  to  men.    Women  occupy  important  class  offices 


"THE  BUNGALOW" 

The  University  Women  built  this  bungalow.  It  stands  as  the  property  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  serves 
as  a  central  meeting  place  for  the  women  students  and  women  of  the  faculty.  The  charming  interior 
consists  principally  of  a  large  assembly  room,  brightened  by  a  handsome  fireplace,  where  many  a  gather- 
ing serves  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of  friendship,  to  cherish  which  the  structure  was  planned. 

and  places  upon  the  editorial  staffs  of  student  publications.  Women 
have  their  own  intercollegiate  debating  team,  which  won  in  last  year's 
contest  with  the  University  of  Washington  a  victory  that  completed 
an  unbroken  record  of  successes  in  debating  for  the  year  and  gave  Oregon 
the  championship  of  the  Northwest.  Women  have  their  own  choral 
club,  giving  an  annual  concert  of  high  order.    Women  have  the  best 
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of  opportunities  to  achieve  distinction  in  dramatic  work  under  the  able 
training  of  the  teacher  of  Dramatic  Interpretation — taking  part  in 
such  plays  as  Peer  Gynt,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Servant  of  the  House. 

Women  have  their  own  religious  organization,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  one-half  the  women  students.  This 
organization  holds  well-attended  and  interesting  weekly  meetings 
addressed  by  speakers  from  among  faculty,  townspeople,  students, 
and  visiting  missionaries  and  workers.  It  has  its  own  home,  The  Bunga- 
low, a  most  attractive  building,  which  is  the  social  headquarters  for 
all  the  women  of  the  University.  The  Eutaxian  Society  gathers  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  women  bi-weekly  for  discussion  of  literary 
and  current  topics.  The 
Women's  League,  the  largest 
women's  organization,  includes 
in  its  membership  every  woman 
in  the  University.  Its  purpose 
is  to  draw  all  the  women 
together  in  most  democratic 
relation  for  the  discussion  of 
their  common  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  college, 
and  to  adopt  such  policies  as 
shall  best  promote  these  inter- 
ests. The  Agora,  a  subdivision 
of  the  Women's  League,  is  a 
department  for  civic  study  and 
municipal  and  public  aid. 

Sports  for  women  have 
been  developed  so  fully  as 
to  provide  variety  and  to  offer 
opportunity  for  every  girl  to 
find  congenial  recreation.  Tennis,  golf,  field  hockey,  canoeing, 
swimming,  archery,  baseball,  are  the  outdoor  sports;  and  outdoor 
exercise  under  an  instructor  is  required  of  underclass  girls.  Basket 
ball,  indoor  baseball,  indoor  tennis,  swimming  in  the  large  swim- 
ming tank,  are  among  the  winter  sports.  Numerous  class  basket- 
ball teams  play  one  another  and  insure  general  rather  than  special 
athletic  proficiency  among  the  women  of  the  university.  Those 
taking  part  in  these  sports  are  organized  into  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  This  Association 
is  the  Grand  Camp  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Girls — groups  of  girls  throughout 


A  DAY  IN  JUNE 

Scenes  like  this  sink  into  the  Senior's  memory  as  he 
feels  the  end  of  his  happy  college  days  approaching. 
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the  state  brought  together  to  learn  organized  sports  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  The  Association  has, 
therefore,  as  its  purpose  not  only  a  local  but  also  a  statewide  movement 
for  furthering  of  physical  welfare  among  Oregon  women. 


Life  at  the  University. 

(By  Colin  V.  Dyment) 

The  charm  of  life  at  the  University  of  Oregon  has  always  been  a 
source  of  wonder.  Professors  coming  from  big  eastern  institutions 
remark  this  atmosphere  immediately.  Alumni  remember  it  with  utmost 
affection.  The  famous  college  song,  "Oh  Oregon",  reflects  it  in  these 
words : 

There's  a  pretty  little  village  in  a  valley  in  the  west; 
Past  the  village  winds  a  river,  fed  by  snows  on  mountain's  crest, 
On  its  banks  there  stands  a  college,  full  of  dignity  and  fame, 
And  the  Varsity  of  Oregon  is  the  institution's  name. 

For  her  sons  are  just  as  noble  and  her  daughters  just  as  fair 
As  the  noblest  and  the  fairest  that  e'er  breathed  the  living  air, 
And  her  spirit's  always  loyal,  and  we'll  have  the  world  to  know, 
That  the  bonds  can  ne'er  be  broken  formed  in  dear  old  U.  of  O. 

The  charm  of  life  at  Oregon  is  doubtless  due  in  great  degree  to 
extreme  democracy.  It  is  an  institution  yet  unspoiled.  The  faculty 
realizes  that  this  is  an  asset  nothing  could  replace.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  preserve  it. 

With  all  the  hard  work  at  Oregon  goes  a  proper  amount  of  social 
life.  It  is  a  regulation  adopted  by  most  groups  of  students  themselves 
that  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  shall  be 
devoted  to  study,  and  if  a  student  falls  behind  with  his  class  work  and 
is  "posted",  his  group  usually  prohibits  him  from  going  out  at  all  until 
the  "post"  is  taken  off.  Class  functions,  University  affairs,  dormitory, 
fraternity  and  sorority  house  receptions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Women's  League  events  contribute  to  a  social  round  that  obviates 
social  isolation,  friendlessness  or  homesickness. 

Merit  alone  counts  at  Oregon.  Whether  it  appears  in  the  banker's 
son,  or  whether  it  is  seen  in  the  student  who  is  washing  dishes  for  his 
board  it  gets  equal  recognition.  In  fact,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  student  working  his  way  is  likely  to  be  given  a  shade  the  better  of 
it  if  a  college  distinction  is  to  be  made. 
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Here  is  an  inkling  of  the  cost  of  living  at  the  University :  Rooms 
cost  from  75  cents  to  $3  a  week;  board  from  $3  to  $5  a  week;  the  inci- 
dental fee  payable  by  students  in  all  departments  each  year,  $10  for 
the  year;  student  body  tax,  which  admits  to  all  contests  and  student 


OLD  MEMORIES 

The  departing  graduate  is  loath  to  sever  the  ties  that  have  grown  so  strong  in  four  years.  The  grad 
uating  class  always  leaves  a  memento  of  some  kind  to  recall  its  loyalty  to  the  minds  of  future  generations 
This  fountain  was  both  designed  and  built  by  members  of  the  class  of  '13,  and  was  unveiled  during  their 
Commencement  Week. 


affairs,  $8  a  year;  books  $5  to  $20  a  year.  The  academic  year  lasts  from 
September  15  to  about  June  15.  Students  frequently  rent  rooms  and 
do  light  housekeeping,  reducing  their  expenses  materially. 

In  Mary  Spiller  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  excellent  board 
can  be  had  for  $3.50  a  week.  Double  and  single  rooms  rent  from  $7.50 
to  $15.00  a  semester,  according  to  location.  The  house  is  one  of  the 
best  built  in  Eugene,  beautifully  situated  and  thoroughly  sanitary. 

Forty-four  students  reside  each  year  in  the  men's  domitory.  They 
receive  excellent  board  for  $3.50  a  week  each,  while  room  rent  is  only 
$20  for  the  entire  academic  year.  The  whole  cost  for  board  and  room 
to  a  dormitory  student  for  the  39  weeks  of  the  college  year  is  thus 
only  $156.50;  which  some  of  the  students  reduce  materially  by  doing 
housework  about  the  dormitory. 

Numerous  other  ways  of  meeting  all  or  part  of  the  college  expenses 
are  found  by  students.  Here  are  some  methods  adopted  during  the 
present  year:    Reporting  on  Eugene  newspapers;  corresponding  for 
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Portland  newspapers;  working  as  janitor;  acting  as  laundry  agent; 
assisting  in  the  work  of  fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  the  student  in 
question  being  usually  a  member;  bookkeeping;  odd  jobs  about  town; 
collecting;  assisting  in  departmental  work  around  the  University,  house 
work,  mending,  caring  for  children  and  tutoring. 

Eugene,  the  "village"  of  the  venerable  song,  now  has  14,500  popu- 
lation. University  and  town  are  in  perfect  harmony.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  cleanest  and  prettiest  in  the  Northwest. 
There  are  no  saloons.  The  Eugene  high  school  has  600  students  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Oregon  outside  of  Portland. 


"Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will. 


— Browning. 
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THE  OLD  PATHWAYS— THRESHOLDS  AND  WALKS 


Your  Opportunity  in  Detail. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  offered  this  year  by  the  University 
of  Oregon.  Most  of  them  are  for  either  two  or  three  semester  hours; 
the  remainder  for  one  semester  hour.  From  these  courses,  the  student 
elects  those  studies  which  during  his  four  years  of  study  shall  compose 
the  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  of  work  required  for  a  degree. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours,  distributed  over  eight  semesters 
requires  an  average  of  not  fewer  than  15  hours  each  semester.  A  semes- 
ter hour  is  the  credit  given  for  a  course  consisting  of  one  lecture,  recita- 
tion, or  laboratory  period  a  week,  for  one  semester  of  20  weeks.  Each 
college  year  consists  of  2  semesters  of  20  weeks  each.  The  list  of  courses 
is  to  be  increased  by  many  new  offerings  next  autumn. 

Botany — Phenogamic  botany;  cryptogamic  botany  and  taxonomy 
of  phenogams;  structural  botany  and  plant  histology ;  plant  physiology 
and  morphology;  medical  botany;  bacteriology;  economic  botany; 
systematic  botany;  general  biology;  biology  demonstration;  research; 
sanitary  hygiene;  pedagogical  colloquium  (for  intending  teachers). 

Chemistry — General  chemistry;  analytical  chemistry;  physiological 
chemistry;  advanced  inorganic  chemistry;  advanced  analytical  chemis- 
try; industrial  chemistry;  physical  chemistry;  electro  chemistry;  chemical 
engineering;  sanitary  chemistry. 

Economics  and  sociology — Economic  and  social  history  of  England; 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  United  States;  the  principles  of 
economics;  the  elements  of  sociology;  the  labor  problem;  public  finance; 
money,  banking  and  economic  crises;  history  of  economic  thought; 
distribution  of  wealth;  railway  transportation;  pools,  trusts  and  com- 
binations; conservation  and  commonwealth  research;  modern  sociologi- 
cal thought;  socialism  and  social  reform;  railway  organization  and 
operation;  the  economics  of  cooperative  organization,  for  main  lines 
of  Oregon  business  organization;  the  principles  of  efficiency  in  the  affairs 
of  school  districts,  counties,  municipalities  and  state  governments. 

Education — Principles  of  education;  history  of  education;  pedagogi- 
cal psychology;  genetic  psychology;  school  administration;  organiza- 
tion of  common  school  curricula;  scientific  methods  of  study;  philo- 
sophy of  education;  secondary  education;  library  methods;  practice 
teaching  in  the  high  schools.  For  graduates  and  advanced  students, 
experimental  education  is  taught. 

English — English  composition  and  rhetoric,  with  daily  themes, 
essay  writing,  short  story  writing  and  verse  composition,  as  desired; 
Anglo-Saxon;  history  of  the  English  language;  English  phonology; 
outlines  of  English  literature;  Chaucer;  Scottish  poets;  history  of 
English  epic  and  lyric  poetry;  history  of  English  drama;  Wordsworth; 
William  Morris;  Shelley;  Browning;  the  Georgian  poets;  the  Victorian 
poets;  Edmund  Spenser;  Milton;  Shakespeare;  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare;  English  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century;  social 
problems  in  the  English  novel;  living  English  writers;  the  relation  of 
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English  to  contemporary  European  literature  during  the  last  25  years 
(this  course  covers  both  novel  and  drama);  seminar  in  English  litera- 
ture; a  critical  study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  his  critics;  survey  of  English 
critics;  American  literature  to  1830;  American  literature  from  1830; 
the  American  short  story;  essays  in  literary  criticism;  the  teaching  of 
English;  readings  from  English  literature;  the  English  novel  from  the 
Morte  D' Arthur;  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century;  Emerson; 
representative  essays  in  modern  thought ;  the  West  in  American  litera- 
ture; principles  of  appreciation. 

'  Geology — General  course  in  geology;  economic  geology;  crystall- 
ography and  mineralogy;  petrology;  field  geology;  paleontology;  ad- 


THE  WEST  CAMPUS 

The  University  is  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  Eugene  by  this  broad  stretch  of  lawn.  The 
water  in  which  the  towers  are  reflected  is  known  as  the  "duck  pond",  not  that  it  was  ever  the  abode 
of  ducks.  Since  hazing  was  abolished  years  ago,  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores  are  allowed  on  one 
day  of  the  year  to  "mix",  under  such  supervision  as  will  insure  that  no  one  is  hurt.  A  tug  of  war  between 
the  classes  is  held  right  across  this  pond,  and  one  class  pulls  the  other  into  the  shallow  water.  Hence 
the  name. 

vanced  geology;  mineral  and  rock  identification;  materials  for  teaching- 
geology  and  geography. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature- — Elementary  German;  advanced 
German;  classical  drama;  German  fiction  and  contemporary  literature; 
modern  German  drama;  German  poetry;  Heine's  prose;  Goethe's 
Faust;  historical  German;  scientific  German;  teaching  of  modern  langu- 
ages, especially  German;  advanced  German  composition;  German 
conversation;  general  history  of  German  literature;  Scandinavian 
literature;  German  culture  and  civilization;  Germanic  mythology;  the 
nineteenth  century  German  novel;  Middle  High  German;  Old  High 
German;  Gothic  and  elements  of  comparative  German  grammar;  his- 


tory  of  German  literature  to  the  nineteenth  century;  physiological 
phonetics. 

Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature — Elementary  Swedish; 
elementary  Norwegian. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature — As  Greek  is  not  taught  in  Oregon 
high  schools,  the  university  offers  first  and  second  year  Greek  as  well 
as  the  college  courses. 

History — World  movement  of  past  century  in  America;  world 
movements  of  past  century  in  Europe;  the  great  historians;  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation;  England  since  beginning  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States;  American 
statesmanship  and  statesmen;  the  Middle  Ages;  the  American  revolu- 
tion; contemporary  world  politics;  recent  American  history;  French 
revolution  and  Napoleon;  seminar  in  western  history. 

History  of  Art — Ancient  and  medieval  art;  modern  art. 

Journalism — Newsgathering  and  newswriting;  advanced  news- 
writing;  newspaper  editing  and  organization;  newspaper  policy,  ethics 
and  editorial  writing;  advanced  newswriting  based  upon  present  world 
movements;  advertising;  the  law  of  the  Press. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature — Thirty-seven  courses  are  offered 
to  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Mathematics— Advanced  algebra  and  plane  geometry;  advanced 
algebra;  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry;  analytical  geometry 
and  calculus;  differential  and  integral  calculus;  graphical  methods; 
advanced  algebra  and  spherical  trigonometry;  history  of  mathematics; 
teaching  of  mathematics;  differential  equations;  higher  algebra ;  deter- 
minants and  theory  of  equations;  solid  analytical  geometry;  advanced 
integral  calculus;  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable;  projective 
geometry;  analytical  mechanics;  differential  geometry;  eliptic  functions; 
substitution  groups,  theory  of  numbers. 

Astronomy — General  astronomy,  practical  astronomy. 

Philosophy — Greek  and  medieva1  philosophy;  modern  philosophy; 
principles  of  logic;  principles  of  ethics;  Kant-Critiques  of  Pure  Reason 
and  of  Practical  Reason ;  Herbert  Spencer — First  Principles  and  Synthetic 
Philosophy. 

Political  Science — American  government;  European  governments; 
elementary  law;  constitutional  law;  international  law;  law  of  officers; 
political  internationalism;  municipal  government;  government  of 
Oregon;  practical  legislation;  political  theory. 

Physics — -Essentials  of  physics;  general  physics;  physical  measure- 
ments; selected  topics;  history  of  physics;  teaching  of  physics;  analytical 
mechanics ;  electrical  measurements ;  thermodynamics ;  molecular  physics ; 
theory  of  light;  harmonic  motion;  advanced  mathematical  physics; 
advanced  laboratory  and  research. 

Psychology — Elementary  general  psychology;  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology;  abnormal  psychology;  mental  hygiene; 
psychology  of  feeling  and  emotion;  psychological  problems. 
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THE  EAST  DRIVE 

When  the  wheels  of  the  station  wagon  crunch  the  gravel  of  the  East  Drive,  and  leave  the  trunk  at 
the  door  in  the  foreground,  the  new  student  begins  to  feel  he  has  become  one  in  the  long  line  of  Oregon 
tradition.  Then  begins  the  process  that  is  to  inspire  him  with  the  famous  "Oregon  Spirit"  of  win  or 
die.    He  enters  a  boy ;  four  years  later  he  departs  a  man,  ready  and  well  equipped  to  challenge  the  future. 

Public  Speaking — Vocal  culture  and  platform  deportment;  advanced 
vocal  culture;  extempore  speaking;  freshman  debating;  the  public 
speech,  its  composition  and  forms;  parliamentary  procedure;  Common- 
wealth Club  studies. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures — Elementary  French;  advanced 
French;  history  of  French  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century;  history 
of  French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  French 
conversation;  history  of  French  civilization;  lectures  on  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  literature  of  today;  old  French;  teaching  of  French  and 
Spanish;  elementary  Spanish;  advanced  Spanish;  classical  Spanish; 
elementary  Italian;  advanced  Italian;  Dante  and  Tasso;  Branner's 
Portugese  grammar. 

Zoology — Introductory  courses;  teachers'  courses;  advanced  courses 
in  zoology,  anatomy  and  physiology;  pre-medical  courses;  inverte- 
brate zoology;  vertebrate  zoology;  comparative  anatomy;  histology; 
vertebrate  embryology;  physiology;  seminar  and  research  laboratory 
courses;  elementary  physiology;  nature  study;  mammalian  anatomy; 
bionomic  problems;  marine  zoology;  studies  of  birds. 

School  of  Education — Correlates  and  organizes  all  of  the  forces  in 
the  university  leading  to  efficiency  in  the  profession  of  education. 
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ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WILLAMETTE 

The  Willamette  River  is  shown  flowing  past  the  campus  on  its  way  to  the  Columbia  and  the  sea. 
Hidden  by  the  trees  in  the  foreground  is  the  mill-race,  where  the  students  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  canoeing 
in  the  fall  and  spring  months.  The  camera  has  failed  to  catch  the  Coburg  hills  in  the  background.  The 
hills  come  down  near  to  Eugene,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  many  a  health-giving  Saturday  tramp  and 
climb. 

School  of  Law — The  law  school  is  in  Portland  and  has  courses 
extending  over  three  years  of  nine  months  each.  Two  years  of  law 
will  be  given  at  Eugene  this  year  and  the  complete  three  years  next  year. 

School  of  Medicine — The  medical  school  is  in  Portland,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hospitals.  It  was  established  in  1887  and  has  excep- 
tional clinical  advantages  and  a  splendid  staff.  The  laboratories  are 
well-equipped.  Four  years  work  is  required.  For  entrance  not  less 
than  one  year  of  college  work  is  essential. 

School  of  Music— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  given  students 
who  complete  the  prescribed  courses,  which  include  certain  language 
and  other  requirements.  The  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Music  is 
this  year  more  than  200. 

Other  departments  of  the  University  are  the  graduate  school,  the 
correspondence  school  and  the  summer  school. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  ANY  DEPARTMENT 
OR  ANY  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WORK  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  BY  WRITING  TO  A.  R.  TIFFANY,  REG- 
ISTRAR, UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON.  EUGENE.  OREGON 
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Oregon  Chickadee 

Nuthatch  Family  (Paridae) 


Oregon  Chickadee 
Penthestes  atricapillus  occidentalis  (Baird) 


General  Notes 

BY  MRS.  DELIA  T.  KEENEY 
President  of  the  Eugene  Bird  Lovers'  Club 

CHICKADEE-DEE  "  rings  out  on  the  cold  winter  air.    You  look  to 
locate  the  singer  and  find  a  small  gray  bird  with  a  black  and  white 
head,  moving  quickly  from  branch  to  branch  as  though  searching 
for  something,  and  you  know  it  must  be  for  food.  Yes,  he  likes  the  eggs 
of  caterpillars  and  canker-worms  and  the  plant  lice  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  closer  view  of  him,  tie  a  piece  of  suet  to  a  branch 
near  your  window:  he  is  almost  sure  to  find  it.  You  may  see  him  hang- 
ing to  it  head  downward,  for  he  eats  that  way  as  well  as  any  other.  He 
likes  sunflower  seeds  too,  but  he  doesn't  eat  them  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  sparrows,  finches,  grosbeaks  and  other  birds  that  have  thick,  stout 
bills.  He  takes  a  seed  in  his  mouth,  darts  off  to  a  nearby  branch,  places 
it  under  one  foot  and  pecks  it  open  with  his  small,  sharp  bill. 

This  cheery  little  fellow  is  a  friend  of  bird  lovers  the  year  around  in 
Oregon.  He  builds  his  nest  and  rears  his  family  sometimes  in  a  tree  near 
the  house,  if  he  finds  a  place  that  strikes  his  fancy  and  someone  has  fed 
him  well  during  the  winter,  but  more  often  he  seeks  the  quiet  of  the 


woods  to  make  his  home.  Here  he  may  be  found  almost  any  time  for 
he  is  talkative  and  his  telltale  "chickadee-dee"  is  the  best  announcement 
of  his  whereabouts  that  one  could  have. 

Description 
Length:  About  five  inches. 

Color:  Throat  and  top  of  head  black;  between  these  two  black  parts 
is  a  triangular  part  of  white  with  the  apex  at  the  base  of  the  bill;  back 
gray;  sides  buffy;  under  parts  white. 

Nest:  In  holes  in  trees  and  stumps,  made  of  moss,  fur,  hair  and 
sometimes  feathers.    Eggs:  4  to  8,  white,  spotted  with  brown  and  lilac. 

Food:  Injurious  insects  and  their  eggs,  including  tent-caterpillars, 
canker-worms  and  plant  lice;  also  seeds  and  small  fruit. 

A  Bird  Study  Course 

A CORRESPONDENCE  course  entitled  "The  Biology  of  the  Bird" 
has  just  been  completed  by  John  F.  Bovard,  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  University,  for  the  use  of  individual  students  and  classes.  Pro- 
fessor Bovard  has  written  a  special  text  for  the  course  consisting  of 
seventeen  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  distinct  phase  of  bird 
physiology  or  of  bird  habits. 

The  text  is  typewritten  and  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  photographs,  some  of  which  the  author  has  gathered  from  printed 
sources,  but  many  are  prints  from  camera  negatives  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  field  and  show  characteristic  incidents  in  bird  life.  Review 
questions  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  A  chapter  constitutes 
a  lesson  in  the  course. 

The  subjects  of  the  chapters  follow  in  order: 

Lesson   1 — Ancestry  of  the  Birds. 
Lesson  2 — Characteristics  of  the  Birds. 
Lesson  3 — The  Moulting  of  Feathers. 
Lesson  4 — The  Framework  of  the  Bird. 
Lesson   5— The  Breathing  Apparatus  of  Birds. 
Lesson  6 — Digestive  Apparatus  of  the  Bird. 
Lesson   7 — The  Special  Sense  Organs  of  Birds. 

Lesson  8 — Adaptations  as  Shown  by  Peculiarities  of  Head,  Neck,  Legs 
and  Feet. 

Lesson   9 — Adaptations  of  Wings  and  Tail. 

Lesson  10 — Birds'  Nests. 

Lesson  11 — Flight. 

Lesson  12— Migrations  of  Birds. 

Lesson  13 — The  Zonal  Distribution  of  Birds. 

Lesson  14— Protective  Coloration  of  Birds. 

Lesson  15 — The  Economic  Value  of  Birds. 

Lesson  16 — Bird  Protection. 

Lesson  17— Food  Habits  of  Birds. 


Students  taking  the  course  may  earn  two  semester  hours  college 
credit. 

The  cost  of  the  course  is  $3.75,  which  includes  a  bound  copy  of  the 
text.  For  students  already  registered  with  the  Extension  Division,  the 
fee  for  the  course  is  $2.75  including  text. 

Classes  and  Clubs  for  Bird  Study 

CLASSES  or  clubs  for  the  study  of  birds  may  be  organized  when 
there  is  a  group  of  persons  sufficiently  interested  to  make  regular 
meetings  of  the  group  possible  and  worth  while.  Clubs  may  affiliate 
with  the  national  Audubon  Society;  they  may  even  prefer  to  remain 
local  clubs,  although,  unless  good  leaders  are  secured,  clubs  are  likely 
to  accomplish  more  if  they  can  have  the  added  stimulus  that  comes 
from  affiliation  with  a  national  organization,  particularly  through  the 
literature. 

As  a  basis  for  organized  study,  the  bird  study  course  offered  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  will  be  as  satisfactory  for  clubs  as 
for  individual  students. 

A  club  may  register  for  the  course  in  the  name  of  some  member  or 
the  secretary,  and  so  secure  the  complete  outlines;  or  the  members 
may  register  for  the  course  as  individual  students  if  they  desire  per- 
sonal instruction.  Interest  in  the  study  may  be  increased  for  the  club 
by  the  preparation  of  the  regular  reports  called  for  in  the  lessons  by 
members  especially  appointed  to  prepare  them.  If  the  work  is  divided 
among  all  the  members  with  definite  times  to  report,  it  will  not  be 
heavy  for  any  one.  The  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion for  correction,  after  which  they  will  be  returned  to  the  club. 
Reports  with  the  corrections  and  suggestions  of  the  instructor  may  be 
presented  at  the  regular  club  meetings  as  a  part  of  the  program. 

The  chapters  in  the  text  will  serve  as  lectures  which  may  be  read 
at  the  general  meetings  by  the  president  or  some  one  especially  desig- 
nated. These  lectures,  with  field  observation  trips,  the  placing  of  bird 
houses  through  cooperation  with  the  manual  training  departments 
of  the  public  schools,  with  the  efforts  of  the  club  members  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  feeding  the  birds  during  the  winter  months 
and  to  arouse  the  public  generally  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  bird  life, 
will  furnish  any  club  with  sufficient  material  for  study  and  with  enough 
practical  problems  for  execution,  to  give  it  a  worth  while  reason  for 
existing. 
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HIS  booklet  is  designed  to  show 


the  value  of  the  training  given 
in  the  University  of  Oregon.  It  is 
addressed  particularly  to  the  1917 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  Oregon 
and  neighboring  states  and  to  their 
parents.  While,  in  these  war  times, 
the  emphasis  is  largely  on  the  prac- 
tical, still  the  esthetic  and  the  cul- 
tural are  not  overlooked.  In  fact, 
the  effort  is  made  to  show  that  in- 
tensive training  and  broad,  liberal 
culture  are  both  essential  to  a  people, 
either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Attention 
is  directed  to  "The  University  and 
the  Woman,"  a  companion  to  this 
booklet,  giving  in  detail  information 
of  value  to  prospective  women  stu- 
dents. 
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LOOKING  DOWN  THE  WEST  ROW 
Students  on  move  between  classes.    Villard  hall  in  foreground;  library  in  background;  Deady  hall, 
pioneer  of  University  group,  between. 


Prepare  For  New  Era 


NO  young  man  ever  faced  a  more  uncertain  or  puzzling 
future  than  the  young  man  of  today. 

The  old  ways  of  life  have  been  abandoned  forever. 
The  great  war  is  changing  everything.    Governments  have 
fallen  and  more  are  tottering,  millions  of  men  have  died  OIcl  Day Is 
and  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  shaken  from  their  ac-  ^!ssing;  New 

1  hings 

customed  grooves.   Whole  classes  of  society  have  been  fired  Upon  Us 
with  new  ideas  and  have  been  accustomed  to  new  needs. 
War  debts  have  been  laid  upon  the  peoples  so  heavy  that 
to  pay  them  off  will  change  the  whole  character  of  industry. 

Among  all  the  uncertainties  that  puzzle  the  young  man 
who  is  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  in  this  most  uncertain 
time,  one  thing  is  sure :  changes  are  coming — changes  that 
will  affect  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world.  Man- 
ufacturing is  already  undergoing  a  new  birth;  even  now 
nothing  is  as  it  was  even  a  few  months  ago.  Commerce 
has  thrown  the  old  plans  to  the  winds  and  is  working  out 
new  ways  of  accomplishing  new  ends.  War  has  thrown 
whole  systems  of  transportation  into  the  melting  pot,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  out. 

What  shall  a  young  man  or  woman  do  in  a  topsy-turvy 
world?  How  can  he  prepare  himself  for  the  future  at  a 
time  when  the  wisest  man  cannot  tell  him  what  the  future 
will  be  like? 

The  answer  is:  A  broad  education  has  one  sovereign 
value  besides  its  many  other  values:  it  prepares  a  man  to 
meet  the  unexpected.  War  times  and  the  strenuous  days 
that  are  coming  after  the  war  are  sure  to  demand  the 
Trained  Man. 

The  day  of  the  untrained  man  ended  when  the  great  war 
began.    Nor  is  there  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  his  day  DayofUn- 
— even  such  a  day  as  he  once  had — will  ever  come  back.  ™ec^anIs 
War  had  no  use  for  him  except  as  a  private  soldier.    But  to  Return 
the  trained  man — the  day  has  passed  when  he  can  be  wasted. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war  the  order  went  out  to  all  the 
Universities  to  save  the  trained  men:  they  were  urgently 
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needed;  they  were  the  safety  of  the  nation,  its  mainstay 
as  officers  at  the  front,  as  experts  at  the  bases  and  all  along 
the  lines  of  supply,  as  managers  and  directors  of  the  multi- 
tude of  activities  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 
administration,  which  must  help  at  home  to  win  the  war. 
University  trained  men  were  only  too  few  for  the  country's 
needs. 

After  the  war,  the  peace  that  is  coming  will  be  a  busy 
time.   The  world  must  repair  the  ravages  of  war  and  repay 
industries  its  debts,  and  build  up  new  institutions  in  place  of  the  ones 
Must  Be  Kept  of  which  ft  has  become  tired.    The  industries,  forced  by 

On  Basis  or 

Efficiency  war  to  the  highest  efficiency  ever  reached  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  will  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  back  to  the  old 
easy-going  ways.  Nations  will  continue  to  compete  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  competition  will  call  for  the  strongest 
and  the  best  prepared.  The  Trained  Man  will  be  in  de- 
mand ;  the  educated  man,  his  mind  exercised  and  alert ;  able 
to  apply  himself  to  the  new  job,  to  the  kind  of  thing  nobody 
ever  did  before.  He  is  the  man  who  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  the  after-the-war  conditions. 

Selfish  interest  now  directs  the  young  man  as  never 
before  to  seek  a  broad  and  liberal  education  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional training.  More  than  that:  it  is  a  duty.  Your 
country  needs  you,  Young  American.  It  is  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  good  sense  for  you  now  to  prepare  to  aid 
your  country  in  the  way  in  which  she  will  need  you  most. 

The  University  of  Oregon  was  established  by  the  people 
of  Oregon,  who  in  their  wisdom  saw  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  have  a  place  where  you  young  men 
and  women  could  to  the  best  advantage  pursue  two  ends: 
First,  to  broaden  and  liberalize  your  minds  to  become  wise 
Free  Gift  of  leaders  of  a  democratic  state,  and,  Second,  to  train  your 
^PayableT  ^acu^ies  so  that  you  can  become  efficient  directors  and 
You  Diredt  managers  of  an  efficient  and  prosperous  commonwealth. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  lay  before  you  the  rich 
gift  the  people  of  Oregon  have  taxed  themselves  to  offer 
you.  In  cost,  it  is  a  free  gift  of  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  payable  to  you  direct. 

The  thing  that  distinguishes  an  educated  from  an  un- 
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educated  man  is  the  way  the  cultivated  mind  meets  emer- 
gency.   The  man  of  special  training  may  go  far  along  his 
narrow  line,  so  long  as  conditions  are  just  what  he  is  used  Room  At  Top 
to.    But  a  sudden  emergency,  often,  finds  his  mind  totally  for  Man  of 
unprepared  to  meet  the  new  and  unexpected.    That  is  why  Broad 
there  is  so  much  room  at  the  top  of  many  professions  for  Educatlon 
the  man  of  broad  education  who  is  able  to  transcend  his 
own  experience  whenever  it  may  become  necessary. 

Captains  of  industry  tell  us  that  the  uneducated  youth 
who  makes  an  early  start  has  an  advantage  over  the  college- 
educated  man  for  the  first  few  years.  This  is  because  the 
college  man's  entry  into  the  business  world  has  been  de- 
layed, relatively,  four  to  eight  years,  while  he  was  getting 
his  education.    But  after  that  it  is  a  different  story;  the 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 
Johnson  Hall,  finished  in  August,  1915,  is  the  home  of  administration  offices  and  the  departments  of 
geology,  mathematics,  public  speaking,  dramatics,  and  Greek.   The  Condon  museum  and  the  Guild  hall 

also  are  in  this  building. 
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BETWEEN  CLASSES 

Students  nocking  out  of  library  building  to  classrooms  in  various  parts  of  the  campus.  "Senior  Bench", 
sacred  to  members  of  top  class,  seen  in  shade  at  left.  The  bench  was  placed  on  campus  by  class  of  19 10. 

college  man  goes  right  to  the  top.  He  does  not  reach  his 
greatest  powers  and  then  stagnate,  as  the  uneducated  man 
so  often  does;  he  keeps  on  growing  and  goes  farther  than 
his  earlier-starting  rival.  "Who's  Who"  is  filling  up  with 
college  men,  in  constantly-growing  proportion,  although 
relatively  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  complete  or 
even  undertake  a  college  course. 

The  call,  therefore,  both  in  peace  and  war,  is  for  men  of 
both  broad  education  and  special  training.  Both  of  these 
ends  come  within  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

This  booklet  is  issued  in  war  time  and  is  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  who  want 
seriously  to  know  how  they  can  make  themselves  most  use- 
ful to  the  country  and  to  themselves,  and  most  effective  in 
University  the  calling  or  professions  they  may  choose.  Much  of  the 
space,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  to  describing  professional 
schools  and  immediately  practical  courses.  In  1917-1918 
practical  courses,  including  military  training,  will  occupy 
a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University  than  ever 


Practical  To 
Occupy  Larger 
Place  In 
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before.    The  young  men  who  enter  the  University  this 
fall  will  find  here  a  spacious  drill  hall,  erected  during  the 
summer,  and  military  training  will  be  given  under  the  direc-  Military  Drill 
tion  of  an  army  officer.    Young  women  will  find  a  depart-  to  Be  Handled 
ment  of  household  arts,  a  new  and  practical  feature  of  by  officer 
the  University  organization.    Both  of  these  are  parts  of  ofArm>' 
the  intensely  practical  training  to  be  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  beginning  with  the  term  of  1917-18. 


Military  Science 

Hp  HE  University  of  Oregon  Department  of  Military  Sci- 
ence  will  take  up  its  work  this  autumn  in  a  new  armory 
which  is  now  under  construction  on  the  campus  just  east 
of  the  Men's  Gymnasium.  An  officer  of  the  United  States 
Regular  Army,  designated  by  the  War  Department,  will  be 
in  charge.    Courses  in  accord  with  the  latest  military  re-  _  , 

Students  May 

quirements  as  revealed  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  Be  Trained 
present  war  are  being  worked  out  this  summer  and  will  be  To  obtain 
offered  in  the  fall.    Besides  the  technical  military  courses  Commissions 
to  be  taught  by  army  officers,  the  scientific  departments  of 
the  University  will  offer  a  group  of  courses  preparing  a 
student  for  examinations  for  commissions  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service.   The  advantage  to  the  student  con- 


STRENGTHEN1NG  UP  SOFT  MUSCLES 
First  military  calisthenics  on  University  field.    Here  the  newlv-enrolled  members  of  the  University's 
military-training  battalion  are  being  put  through  setting-up  exercises.     Ever  try  this  particular  squatting 
movement  which  the  men  are  executing?    In  front  of  the  men,  slightly  to  the  right,  a  heartless  drillmaster 
is  calling  for  more  speed,  more  pep  from  muscles  that  are  crying  out  for  mercy.    Torture  at  first — but 

it  makes  the  men  "fit". 


PREPARING  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE 
Coast  Artillery  officers  training  the  University  battalion  compliment  the  Oregon  men  on  learning  the 
rudiments  of  drill  more  rapidly  than  any  other  body  of  men  they  had  ever  handled.  One  of  the  pictures 
shows  five  of  the  six  companies  marching  on  the  drill  ground  the  first  week  of  training.  Another 
picture  shows  the  men  on  parade  downtown  in  Eugene  on  University  Day.  The  third  is  a  close-up 
photograph  of  a  squad  executing  a  'squad-left"  formation. 
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sists  in  the  fact  that  he  is  preparing  himself  for  his  high- 
est  service,  whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  store.  If  the 
war  is  long  continued  he  will  be  able  to  serve  his  country  Nationai 
in  an  important  capacity ;  while  if  peace  comes  his  scientific  Service  in  im- 
training  will  be  so  broad  and  thorough  that  he  should  be  p°rtant  Lines 
an  able  and  successful  expert  in  the  technical  arts  neces-  Made  Possible 
sary  to  the  country's  reconstruction  and  commercial  suc- 
cess in  the  period  of  international  competition  which  is  fore- 
seen by  students  of  the  times.    The  United  States  Govern- 
ment strongly  advises  young  men  who  are  able  to  remain 
in  a  University  and  study  technical  courses  during  these 
times  to  do  so,  as  in  this  way  one  can  perform  an  even 
greater  service  to  his  country  than  is  rendered  by  the 
patriotic  young  men  who  have  volunteered  to  enlist. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  professional  schools  alone  that 
needed  training  for  useful  service  in  peace  or  war  is  to  be 
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gained.  The  foundations  for  the  sort  of  broad  culture  essen- 
tial to  the  educated  and  beneficial  to  the  specially-trained 
are  obtained  in  the  wide  range  of  courses  offered  in  the 
twenty-one  departments  into  which  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature  and  the  Arts  is  divided. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  practical  value 
of  a  training  in  the  sciences. 


Chemistry 


'"T'HE  case  for  science  is  clear  in  these  intensely  practical 
days.   The  terribly  tangible  results  of  chemical  science 
in  the  present  world  war  have  been  indelibly  impressed  on 
Chemistry  humanity.   Germany,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
Important  Key  the  application  of  this  particular  science,  made  of  chemicals 
to  Success        mos£  terrible  and  effective  use  against  her  enemies. 

in  War 

England,  notably,  which  had  paid  all  too  little  attention,  in 
late  years,  to  chemistry,  has  been  awakened  with  a  shock 
and  is  making  herculean  efforts  to  render  herself  scientif- 
ically efficient.  In  every  country  in  the  civilized  world  the 
development  of  chemistry  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
tremendous.  The  industries  of  war  make  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  trained  chemists ;  munition  factories 
are  employing  thousands  of  them. 

The  University  of  Oregon  department  of  chemistry 
offers  a  most  thorough  and  efficient  training  in  the  science. 
Courses  are  offered  beginning  with  the  freshman  year  and 
running  into  the  post-graduate  period.    One  entire  floor 
of  McClure  Hall  and  parts  of  two  other  floors  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  Chemistry  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  store 
rooms,  consultation  rooms  and  offices.    The  high  quality  of 
the  instruction  is  attested  by  the  success  in  after  life  of 
WlCof  Work  ^ne  department's  graduates. 
Offered  in       Simply  to  recount  the  names  of  the  chemistry  courses 
Chemistry  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  work  offered. 

Courses  are  scheduled  in  general,  analytical,  organic,  phys- 
iological, advanced  inorganic,  advanced  analytical,  indus- 
trial and  physical  chemistry,  electro-chemistry,  and  sanitary 
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chemistry.  Besides  these  there  is  a  course  for  teachers, 
and  for  graduate  students  work  is  offered  in  advanced  theo- 
retical chemistry ;  and  there  are  war  courses  in  elementary 
chemistry  of  explosives  and  in  ordnance  chemistry;  while 
the  laboratory  is  open  for  research  and  thesis  work  by 
graduates. 

It  is  not  only  in  war  that  chemistry  has  demonstrated 
its  right  to  a  prominent  place  in  higher  education.  A  strik- 
ing lesson  in  the  importance  of  chemical  science  was  Chemistry  is 
afforded  when  the  war  cut  off  the  supply  of  German  dye-  ^Isor^  aue 
stuffs.  After  three  years,  America  has  not  even  yet  been  peace 
able  to  replace  the  German  dyes.  Gradually,  American 
chemists  and  manufacturers  are  approaching  independence 
of  the  Teutonic  dyemaker,  and  the  advance  made  in  this 
particular  is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  chemists  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  rising  to  the  emergency.  This  is 
only  one  of  numerous  instances  that  might  be  given.  In- 
dustry in  these  days  is  largely  built  on  chemistry,  and  the 
factory  leans  heavily  on  the  laboratory.  In  war  and  peace, 
chemistry  has  proved  its  right  to  consideration,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  strong  demand  after  the  war  for  chemists 
for  highly-paid  positions. 


Physics 


pHYSICS  is  another  of  the  sciences  which  needs  no  par- 
ticular advertising  to  have  its  usefulness  recognized. 
The  universe  itself  is  matter  in  motion,  and  the  science  of 
physics  is  taken  up  largely  with  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  physical  mechanics. 

One  may  ask,  Is  Physics  a  practical  subject?   The  reply  Physics  Gets 
may  be  put  in  question  form :  Is  electricity  practical  ?    Is  Recognition 
the  telephone  a  practical  instrument?    Is  engineering  a  ^b^"dlcaI 
practical  profession?    Knowledge  of  physics  is  fundamen- 
tal to  success  in  electricity  or  engineering.    In  the  impetus 
recently  given  to  scientific  education,  physics  has  enjoyed 
a  full  share.    Both  physics  and  chemistry  occupy  large 
places  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
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The  Physics  department  occupies  nearly  all  of  two  floors 
of  historic  Deady  Hall,  which  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
electrical  and  other  equipment,  experimental  apparatus, 
dark  rooms,  and  everything  else  needed  for  work  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced. 


Botany 


"DOTANY  and  bacteriology  are  of  prime  importance  in 
peace  and  war.   They  are  also  a  part  of  the  vast  scien- 
tific and  educational  foundation  on  which  both  war  and  Botany Has 
peace  efficiency  must  be  based.    The  practical  importance  Tra  lca 

^  17  Importance  in 

of  botany,  even  for  war,  is  indicated  by  a  survey  of  some  war 
of  the  courses  offered  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  One 
course  is  given  in  medical  botany,  including  a  study  of  some 
of  the  more  typical  medicinal  plants,  powdered  drugs  and 
adulterants ;  economic  botany  includes  the  biological  exami- 
nation of  water,  the  bacteriology  of  milk,  feeds,  etc.  Bac- 
teriology is  practically  indispensable  to  pre-medical  stu- 
dents, whether  they  are  to  be  army  surgeons  or  expect  to 
follow  their  vocation  in  civil  life.  General  biology  and 
sanitary  hygiene  are  branches  of  botany  and  bacteriology 
whose  practical  usefulness  is  obvious.  For  the  study  of 
all  these  subjects  laboratory  facilities  are  afforded.  The  her- 
barium, with  nearl  70,000  specimens  of  plant  life,  the  larg- 
est collection  in  the  Northwest,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  botany. 

When  the  Japanese  fought  the  Russians,  their  success 
was  attributed  as  much  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  j^""  "^J^ 
science  of  bacteriology  as  to  any  other  one  thing.    Always  Artillery 
before,  war  had  resulted  in  more  deaths  from  disease  than  Science 
from  bullets.    In  modern  war  bacteriology  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  artillery  science,  and  in  peace  its  importance  is 
even  greater  than  in  war.    There  is  great  need  for  more 
trained  bacteriologists. 
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Geology 

A  LLIED  with  the  other  natural  sciences  taught  in  the 
University  is  the  geology  course,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  work  in  general  economic  and  field  geology,  paleontol- 
Geologyisof  ogy  and  petrology.    Geology  is  valuable  as  a  general  cul- 
Pradical  and  ture  course,  an  accessory  to  other  sciences,  as  the  found  a- 
Cukural  t-jon  0f  a  usefui  profession  or  for  its  own  sake,  giving  as  it 

Importance    ,  ,  .    ,  .  . 

does  a  history  01  creation. 

Just  how  useful  geology  is  in  war  time  is  best  under- 
stood by  the  expert.  The  geologist  has  special  knowledge 
of  soil  and  rock  formations  and  structures,  with  their  defi- 
nite relation  to  roadbuilding,  trench-locating,  tunneling, 
water  supply  and  drainage.  His  knowledge  of  topography 
and  mapmaking  is  indispensable;  while  his  outdoor  train- 
ing and  resourcefulness,  gained  from  long  periods  spent  in 
the  wilds,  do  much  to  make  him  efficient  as  a  war  scout. 

The  course  in  geography  offered  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  geology  is  of  the  most  direct  utility  to  the  young 
man  intending  to  enter  the  army.  In  recent  examinations 
for  officers'  commissions,  much  attention  was  paid  to  ques- 


THE  UNWRITTEN  RECORD  OF  THE  AEONS 
Condon  museum,  in  Johnson  hall,  containing  the  valuable  exhibit  of  fossils  and  animals  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Condon,  Oregon's  famous  geologist.    In  the  picture  geology  students  are  asking 

their  professor  the  history  of  an  interesting  old  specimen. 
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tions  of  geography.    The  relation  of  the  physiography  of 
Western  Russia  and  East  Prussia  to  the  Hindenburg  strat- 
egy in  the  present  war  is  generally  understood.    The  geog-  Wlde  Ranse 
raphy  course  offered  in  the  University  includes  topography,  £°^set  by 
resources,  climate,  character  of  people;  much  attention  is  in Geography 
paid  to  the  physiography  of  Oregon  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

Indispensable  to  the  miner,  the  science  is  valuable  also 
to  all  students  of  material  science  and  of  absorbing  interest 
to  all  with  a  taste  for  the  prehistoric  record  of  the  aeons 
that  antedate  organic  life  on  earth.  The  practical  value  of 
geologic  training  is  so  obvious  and  so  well  established  as  to 
require  no  explanation.  It  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  all 
mining  and  mineral  development  is  based  on  knowledge  of 
geology,  and  when  we  stop  to  consider  how  much  of  the 
world's  progress  is  dependent  on  the  winning  of  minerals 
from  the  earth,  the  case  for  geology  is  secure.  Mining 
engineers,  metallurgists,  teachers  of  science,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  classes  who  must  know  geology  to  succeed  in 
their  respective  callings.  The  United  States  Government  is 
always  in  the  market  for  trained  geologists.  The  Univer- 
sity offers  complete  courses  covering  four  years  of  thorough 
work  in  the  various  branches  of  geology,  and  the  equipment 
for  study  is  reinforced  by  the  well-known  Condon  museum 
of  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Condon,  pioneer  geol- 
ogist of  Oregon.  This  collection  is  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Oregon  fossils  and  minerals. 


Zoology 

pOR  the  pre-medical  student  the  courses  in  zoology  are 

essential.    But  it  is  not  only  for  the  future  physician  Zoology  Has 
that  zoology  has  an  appeal ;  it  has  a  vital  connection  with  ^os*  ^d 
such  other  sciences  as  geology,  botany  and  bacteriology,  s  1 
and  has  a  great  cultural  value  as  well.   Courses  are  offered 
in  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology,  comparative  anat- 
omy, histology,  vertebrate  embryology,  and  physiology. 
Field  and  marine  zoology,  and  bird  study  are  some  of  the 


>ciences 
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practical,  appealing  phases  of  the  work.  The  study  of  fish 
and  their  habits  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  its  great  fishing  industry. 

For  the  advanced  student  there  is  a  laboratory  equipped  Laboratory  Is 
for  the  pursuit  of  original  work,  also  a  seminar.  ^eIiStockeld 

For  Original 

The  laboratory  equipment  includes  microscopes,  models,  Research 
and  other  needed  apparatus,  also  a  well-stocked  museum  of 
birds,  mammals  and  reptiles. 

University  of  Oregon  graduates  in  Zoology  have  made  a 
great  name  for  themselves  in  the  big  Eastern  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  by  reason  of  their  more  than  usually 
thorough  training  and  broad  preparation. 


School  of  Medicine 

W7ITH  new  buildings  and  augmented  equipment  assured, 
W  by  the  $100,000  appropriation  granted  by  the  1917 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  and  additional  funds  raised 
in  other  ways,  the  future  of  the  University  of  Oregon  med- 
ical school,  at  Portland,  is  brighter,  and  its  usefulness 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  Oregon  medical  school  is 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
country's  war  needs  are  now  bringing  the  facilities  of  the 
school  into  more  than  usual  demand. 

The  war  is  calling  for  surgeons  and  more  surgeons,  and 
the  medical  school  is  crowding  its  facilities  to  the  utmost. 

The  logical  course  for  the  high  school  graduate  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  widening  field  of  medicine  is  to  take  his 
pre-medical  work  in  the  University's  departments  of  science 
and  the  arts  at  Eugene  and  go  to  the  Portland  institution 
for  his  advanced  study  and  degree.  New  buildings  and 
greater  equipment  facilities  for  which  the  money  has  now  Gf  Anything 
been  provided  will  be  available  at  the  school  of  medicine  Yet  Enjoyed 
before  the  end  of  the  next  college  year,  and  the  young  stu- 
dent who  enters  the  institution  hereafter  will  have  the 
advantage  of  facilities  far  in  advance  of  anything  here- 
tofore enjoyed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


Facilities  Will 
be  Far  Ahead 
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Household  Arts 

|_JOUSEHOLD  ARTS,  or  Domestic  Science,  with  allied 
branches,  constitute  a  practical,  comprehensive  branch 
of  University  work  for  women,  which  will  be  a  regular  part 
™5°"TS  of  the  curriculum  of  the  University  next  fall.   In  these  days 

Will  Make 

Special  Appeal  °f  rising  prices  and  food-conservation  a  scientific  knowledge 
To  Women  of  such  subjects  as  food  selection  and  preparation  and  the 
general  subject  of  nutritive  values  is  conceded.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  will  go  courses  in  sanitation,  textiles, 
clothing,  household  management  and  allied  subjects,  useful 
in  peace  time,  but  all  the  more  vital  during  war,  when  the 
nation  is  conserving  its  energies  for  the  grim  business  of 
battle  and  when  every  ounce  wasted  at  home  is  so  much 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  in  the  first  line  of  defense. 
Miss  Lillian  Tingle,  of  Portland,  noted  teacher  and  writer  on 
household  arts,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  department  and 
will  organize  the  new  work  in  time  to  start  promptly  next 
October.  The  attention  of  girls  desiring  useful,  practical 
courses  is  directed  to  this  line  of  work. 


NEW  HOME  FOR  GIRL  STUDENTS 


First  unit  of  women's  dormitory  to  be  ere&ed  this  summer  at  cost  of  #50,000.     The  proposed 
quadrangle  of  buildings,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  500  women.    The  first  unit  will  house 
89.    The  plans  were  drawn  by  E.  F.  Lawrence,  dean  of  the  school  of  architecture. 
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]\J  ATURALLY  the  high  school  student  of  today  wants  to 
know  what  preparation  universities  are  offering  the 

young  man  or  woman  who  plans  to  enter  some  field  of  Commerce 

business.  The  number  of  universities  offering  work  in  w°rkIn 

r     •    •  j      i  •  j  i  v  .ji  Universities 

business  administration  and  commerce  has  been  rapidly  „  c 

Grows  rast 

growing  since  the  first  courses  of  this  kind  were  established 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1881. 

The  biggest  business  firms  of  the  country,  including  The 
National  City  Bank,  Standard  Oil  Company,  International 
Harvester  Company,  Goodrich  Tire  Company,  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  General  Electric  Company,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company,  are  recognizing  the  val- 
uable work  of  the  schools  of  commerce  in  preparing  men 
for  positions.  These  concerns  and  others  make  it  a  point 
to  select  many  of  their  employes  from  the  schools  of  com- 
merce. Many  of  the  insurance  companies  of  today  are 
building  up  their  organizations  with  college  graduates. 

The  University  of  Oregon  in  1914  established  its  School 
of  Commerce.  Some  of  its  graduates  have  already  made 
excellent  success  in  businesses  to  which  they  have  gone. 
One  of  the  Portland  banks  is  already  planning  to  build  up 
its  bond  sales  organization,  very  largely  with  college  grad- 
uates of  the  Pacific  Coast,  among  them  the  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Recently  one  of  the  largest  retail  store  systems  of  the 
country  asked  that  graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  be  recommended  for  managers 
of  stores  in  its  organization.  Some  of  the  largest  business  Large  Business 
organizations  in  Portland,  likewise,  are  now  looking  to  the  Houses  Are 
University  School  of  Commerce  to  furnish  trained  men  for  EagerFor 

...  .  .  ,  ~  ,.  .       Trained  Men 

positions  m  their  employ.  Several  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Oregon  have  asked  that  young  men  trained 
in  the  technique  of  insurance,  who  have  sales  ability  and 
training,  be  recommended  to  them  for  positions.  When  the 
war  came,  graduates  in  commerce  found  ready  acceptance 


DOING  THEIR  BIT  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY 
Working  squads  snapped  on  University  Day.     One  brigade  is  busy  building  a  new  walk  from  Deady 
hall  to  the  Library.  Another  is  doing  some  bridge  work  at  the  millrace  portage.  Still  another  is  rolling 
the  roadway  in  front  of  Friendly  hall. 
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and  quick  promotion  in  several  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

In  order  to  meet  these  demands  on  the  part  of  business  Commerce 
organizations,  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  is  School  Offers 
giving  courses  which  will  thoroughly  prepare  young  men  Wide  Range 
for  training  in  accounting,  life  and  fire  insurance,  banking, 
retail  store  management,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
advertising,  etc.    The  list  of  courses  offered  at  present  in- 
clude the  following: 

Principles  of  Accounting,  Cost  Accounting,  Railroad 
Accounting,  Institutional  Accounting,  Municipal  Account- 
ing, Retail  Accounting,  Practical  Banking,  Solution  of  C. 
P.  A.  Problems,  Executive  Management,  Resources  of  the 
Northwest,  Office  Management,  Foreign  Commerce,  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  Advertising,  Fire  Insurance,  Retail  Selling, 
Salesmanship,  Marketing  Methods,  Business  Organization, 
Auditing,  Methods  of  Commercial  Teaching,  Business  Law. 

The  suggested  courses  in  other  departments  are  indus- 
trial economics,  principles  of  economics,  economic  geog- 
raphy, modern  foreign  language  (French,  German  or  Span- 
ish) ,  English  and  others. 

The  School  of  Commerce  in  addition  to  the  instructional 
side  has  a  department  of  commercial  and  industrial  service 
under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Miller,  former  consul-general 
to  Japan,  and  United  States  representative  in  other  Asiatic 
countries,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  of 
commerce  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  gathers 
statistics  and  other  information  for  the  state's  business 
men. 

It  takes  men,  brains,  nerve  and  money  to  build  up  com- 
merce.   There  will  be  a  keen  demand  for  the  young  man  Brains  and 
with  the  brains  and  the  nerve,  whether  he  has  money  or  Nervf  P** 

manded  In 

not,  in  the  huge  task  of  making  Oregon  a  port  of  call  for  Business  Field 
the  Pacific's  greatest  steamers,  and  making  Oregon's  prod- 
ucts familiar  in  every  continent. 

Railroading,  banking,  shipping,  lumbering,  accounting, 
wholesaling,  big  retail  houses,  marketing  associations,  in- 
dustrial promotions,  plant  management,  advertising  in  its 
many  forms,  teaching  of  commerce,  civil  service,  consular 
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Student  Must 
Work  When 
He  Comes  to 
University 


service,  marketing  in  foreign  countries,  and  many  other 
fields,  will  provide  openings  for  the  trained  man. 

Note  well,  however,  the  adjective  "trained."  All  profes- 
sions are  crowded ;  all  business  is  crowded  in  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  keen  competition.  There  is  no  room  at  the  bottom. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  man  who  either  comes  to 
the  University  without  some  natural  ability  or  who  is  un- 
willing to  work  after  he  gets  here.  The  University  does 
not  promise  success  to  the  man  who  spends  four  years  upon 
its  campus  yet  misses  the  best  of  its  training. 

Occupations  for  women  for  which  commerce  courses 
prepare  are :  Clerical  and  secretarial  work  in  banks  (appli- 
cants should  also  have  stenography  and  typewriting)  ;  buy- 
ing for  big  stores  or  institutions  (experience  in  retail  work 
necessary  also)  ;  filing  and  cataloging  work  in  large  busi- 
ness organizations ;  office  management ;  salesmanship  of  an 
advanced  kind;  accounting.  There  is  a  limited  number  of 
women  in  each  of  these  occupations. 

The  School  of  Commerce  is  carrying  on  extension  work 
in  the  state  at  Portland,  Salem,  Albany  and  Eugene,  and 
arranging  for  classes  in  other  cities. 

This  department  has  been  especially  active  and  effective 
in  promoting  and  helping  to  develop  the  flax  industry. 


UNIVERSITY  BAND 
Leading  University  Day  military  parade  in  streets  of  Eugene.    The  band  is  a  uniformed  organization 

of  35  pieces. 
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Archite&ure 

YVTHETHER  in  war  or  peace,  architecture  and  its  allied 
arts  are  intensely  practical  subjects.  The  break  with 
Germany  was  immediately  followed  by  the  enlistment  in  the 
navy  of  students  and  graduates  of  the  Oregon  School  of  Young  Arch- 
Architecture.  These  young  men  found  that  their  training  iteds  Heed 
and  special  skill  were  needed.  They  are  serving  as  drafts- 
men in  navy  yards  where  they  are  engaged  in  work  directly 
connected  with  the  nation's  defense. 


Government 


In  times  of  peace,  good  architectural  draftsmen  are  in 
demand.  In  Oregon,  large  areas  of  the  state  are  without 
the  services  of  trained  architects.  Architecture  is  just  as 
much  a  profession  as  medicine,  the  law,  the  ministry  or 
journalism,  since  it  is  of  direct  service  to  the  public  and 
since  its  by-products  are  of  such  communal  importance. 

The  training  offered  in  the  school  is  of  broad  cultural 
value  and  fits  the  student  not  only  for  architecture  but  for 
a  career  as  contractor  or  engineer.  During  the  three  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  school  it  has  upheld  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship,  as  evidenced  from  the  high  rating  given  the 
work  of  its  students  by  the  jury  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute 
of  Design  in  New  York,  where  the  work  is  sent  in  compe- 
tition with  other  schools  of  architecture  in  the  country. 

More  and  more  will  there  be  demanded  by  the  schools 
of  Oregon  the  services  of  trained  art  teachers.   Courses  in 
the  Pedagogy  of  Art  have  been  organized  to  meet  this  de- 
mand and  are  given  in  connection  with  normal  courses 
offered  by  the  school  of  education.  An  increased  demand  for  increased  Call 
trained  designers  also  is  expected  with  the  steady  improve-  For  Designers 
ment  in  standards  of  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.    This  Lines 
field  includes  wall  paper  design,  furniture,  textiles,  com- 
mercial advertising  and  craftsmanship.   With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Oregon  and  new  manufactures  of 
Oregon  products,  such  as  wool,  flax,  willow,  hard  woods, 
etc.,  the  need  for  such  trained  designers  will  be  ever  more 
acutely  felt.  - 


School  of  Law 


THOROUGH  training  in  the  law  opens  a  bright  future 
to  the  young  man  whether  he  is  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession or  the  business  world.    The  demands  of  both  law 
DoorisClos-  and  business,  however,  are  constantly  more  exacting,  and 
ing  to  Lawyer  success  in  the  law  nowadays  requires  not  only  good  charac- 
Who  Lacks  ter  but  hard>  intensive  training  over  a  long  period.  The 
Thoroughness         ^  opportunity  is  closing  on  the  ill-prepared,  superficial 
practitioner. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Oregon  set  a  high 
standard  from  the  outset.  Two  full  years  of  college  work 
are  required  of  virtually  all  regular  students  who  are  to 
become  candidates  for  law  degrees. 

Everything  necessary  to  preparation  for  high  attain- 
ment in  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  University  of  Oregon 
Law  School.  A  fine  working  law  library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  is  conveniently  disposed  for  instantaneous 
reference.  Study  tables,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  book  shelves, 


Interior  view  of  university  library  shows  students  at  work,  preparing  their 
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are  well  lighted  and  capacious,  seating  about  40  students. 
All  the  important  legal  periodicals,  both  current  numbers 
and  bound  volumes,  are  at  hand. 

The  law  faculty  consists  of  five  men,  four  of  whom  give 
all  their  time  to  teaching.  The  courses  extend  over  the  full 
three  years,  and  75  semester  hours  of  work  in  law  is  required 
of  the  student  for  graduation.  The  subjects  taken  up,  which 
vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  cover  all  the  main 
topics  of  the  law. 

As  a  manifest  advantage  in  studying  law  in  one's  own 
State  University,  the  student  learns  thoroughly  and  from  Student  Learns 
the  first  the  law  of  his  own  state,  in  which  ordinarily  he 
is  to  practice.  He  learns  also  the  peculiarities  of  practice 
that  obtain  in  his  own  state,  an  acquisition  whose  value  is 
recognized  by  lawyers.  The  University  of  Oregon  law 
school  offers  its  students  further  a  particular  advantage 
over  the  larger  schools  of  the  East  in  that  the  classes  have 
not  yet  become  so  large  that  the  individual  is  lost. 


Peculiarities  of 
Law  of  His 
Own  State 


shown  in  the  pidure,  is  large  and  well  lighted.    About  70,000  volumes  are  on  the  shelves. 
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Journalism 

JOURNALISM,  when  rightly  understood,  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  important  of  all  the  arts.  Just 
as  we  have  considered  the  bearing  on  both  war  and  peace 
journalism  °f  the  other  sciences  and  professions,  so  too  it  is  possible 
Bears  Diredly  to  show  how  Journalism  is  playing  its  part.    And  its  part 
on  Many  Lines  js  a  great  part.    "Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be 
of  Adivity  -£earec[  ^-]ian  a  hundred  thousand  bayonets,"  said  the  great 
Napoleon,  referring  even  to  the  little,  comparatively  unin- 
fluential  papers  of  his  own  time.    Far  greater  is  their  im- 
portance now. 

Not  only  is  it  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  journalistic 
profession  to  keep  up  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
people  and  to  guide  them  in  time  of  war,  but  to  lead  them 
to  a  wise  use  of  their  victories. 

Years  ago,  newspapermen  commonly  believed  that  their 
profession  could  not  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  Perhaps 
it  cannot;  certainly  the  University  of  Oregon  rooms  in 
which  Journalism  is  studied  look  very  little  like  "class- 
rooms." The  student  begins  his  course  in  the  "shop."  Like 


UNIVERSITY  LAW  LIBRARY 
The  law  school  library  and  classrooms  are  situated  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  Education  building.  The 
library  is  already  well  stocked, and  additions  are  frequent.  In  foreground,  students;  in  background,  faculty. 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  Horace  Greeley,  and  other  great  men 
of  the  craft,  he  works  at  the  case ;  he  is  in  fact  for  a  time 
a  "printer's  devil."    He  learns  those  intimate  facts  of  the 
trade  that  were  supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  man  who  "began  at  the  bottom."   He  gets  the  splendid  Student  Gets 
training  in  accuracy  that  comes  from  setting  type,  "read-  Strid  Training 
ing  proof"  and  correcting  his  own  and  other  people's  mis-  ^Accuracy 
takes.    He  learns  about  the  different  kinds  of  machinery 
used  in  the  publishing  business,  and  of  the  money  problems 
involved,  also  of  the  beautifully  simple  and  complete  mod- 
ern systems  of  accounting  and  cost-finding  that  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  printer. 

In  his  junior  year,  the  student  is  a  reporter  under  an 
instructor  who  occupies  the  position  of  "city  editor."  He 
covers  assignments  and  writes  "stories"  under  careful 
supervision.  Much  of  his  work  is  printed  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  various  cities  of  the  state,  in  magazines  and  other 
publications.   In  the  same  year,  too,  he  is  inducted  into  the 


SUN  DIAL  ATTRACTS 
Three  girl  students  snapped  while  gathered  around  the  sun  dial  in  front  of  Johnson  hall.    Note  the 
magnificent  flowering  hawthorn  in  the  background.  Flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  have  made  the  Oregon 

campus  famous. 


LEARNING  THE  NEWSPAPER  GAME 
Views  of  journalism  laboratories  in  McClure  hall  and  journalism  annex.   Upper  pi<fture  shows  class 
in  copy  reading  at  work;  middle,  class  in  printing  picking  up  mechanical  basis  for  newspaper  work; 
lower,  several  members  of  reporting  class  pecking  out  news  for  the  university  paper. 
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mysteries  of  "copyreading"  and  headline  writing,  and  news- 
paper make-up.  He  also  learns  to  analyze  the  news  of  the 
world,  separating  the  important  from  the  trivial,  the  con- 
structive from  the  sensational,  and  the  really  interesting 
from  that  which  is  merely  routine. 

In  the  last  year  comes  his  work  in  editing,  the  art  of  Stuc*entHas 
selecting  and  interpreting.   A  special  magazine  is  published  E^-ting0f 
for  the  practice  work  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  student  Publications 
also  has  part  in  the  editing  of  about  half  a  dozen  publications 
of  varying  kinds.    Business  management  is  treated  inten- 
sively in  the  senior  year. 

The  University  Press  is  a  department  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Its  equipment  is  being  largely  increased  this 
summer.  In  October,  the  entering  student  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  facilities  of  one  of  the  most  complete  shops 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  give  him  practical  experience  in  almost  every 
kind  of  work  he  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in  his  early 
years  as  a  newspaperman. 

The  demand  from  Oregon  newspapers  for  graduates 
has  far  exceded  the  supply  every  year  since  the  school  was 
established. 


Teaching 

jg  EHIND  the  education  that  the  University  is  able  to  give 
the  ambitious  young  man  and  woman  stands  the  train- 
ing he  has  received  in  the  preparatory  schools.    Success  in 
the  later  work  is  quite  commonly  based  on  the  laying  of 
the  right  kind  of  a  foundation  at  least  as  early  as  the  four  j^eman^For 
high  school  years.   For  the  training  of  the  high  school  teach-  uc°t™ Teacher 
ers  who  will  train  the  young  brain,  the  University  of  Oregon  is  increasing 
maintains  a  school  of  education.    From  this  school  go  out 
each  year  young  men  and  women  acquainted  with  the  latest 
and  most  effective  means  of  teaching,  and  the  demand  for 
the  home-educated  high  school  teacher  is  growing  as  the 
worth  of  the  Oregon  product  is  demonstrated.   The  Univer- 
sity maintains  an  appointments  bureau,  which  recommends 


WINNING  POINTS  FOR  OREGON 
Upper,  snapped  in  middle  or  broad  jump;  middle,  scaling  the  high  hurdles;  lower,  nearly  12  feet  in  the 

air,  on  pole  vault. 
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applicants  for  teaching  positions  on  the  basis  of  their  record 
in  the  institution  and  their  probable  fitness.   The  committee 
in  charge  seeks  to  divert  to  other  lines  of  endeavor  the  weak 
students  in  the  school  of  education,  attempting  thus  to  main-  j3 UpeJuJ^nable 
tain  and  increase  the  instructional  strength  of  the  schools  CalIs  For 
of  Oregon.    Last  year  the  bureau  had  many  more  calls  for  Teachers 
teachers  than  it  could  fill;  however,  78  appointments  were 
made  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  bureau. 
Natural  science,  English  history,  mathematics,  social  sci- 
ence, physical  training  and  coaching,  commercial  courses, 
Latin  and  German,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  subjects 
most  emphasized  in  the  calls  for  teachers  made  during  1916. 
The  service  of  the  appointments  bureau  is  free. 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours'  work  in  education  is  re- 
quired before  a  student  can  get  a  certificate  for  high  school 
work,  in  conformity  with  the  state  law.  Education  courses 
offered  undergraduates  in  the  University  are  principles  of 
education,  pedagogical  psychology,  secondary  education, 
school  administration,  practice  teaching,  history  of  modern 
education,  genetic  psychology,  observation  of  teaching,  or- 
ganization of  curricula.  Besides  the  education  courses, 
regular  work  must  be  taken  in  a  wide  range  of  university 
subjects,  and  specialists  are  trained  in  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  geology,  botany,  civics,  history,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages,  mathematics,  commerce,  physical  training, 
music  and  art. 

The  school  of  education  serves  practically  three  classes 
of  students — those  who  want  to  teach  such  courses  as  his- 
tory, English   and  allied  branches;  those  specializing  in  Increased 
physical  training,  art,  music,  and  other  subjects  outside  the  j^**^111 
regular  routine  curriculum ;  and  those  fitting  themselves  to  sought 
become  principals  or  superintendents.    For  those  specializ- 
ing in  art  a  new  course  is  to  be  added  next  year ;  classes  in 
music  and  teaching  and  physical  training  are  already  a  part 
of  the  school's  work.   Training  of  defective  children ;  junior 
high  school  work,  and  the  development  of  standard  tests  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  composition  and  handwriting  are  lines 
of  educational  activity  in  which  instruction  is  offered.  All 
this  means  increased  educational  efficiency. 


MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Upper,  men's  glee  club;  middle,  university  orchestra;  lower,  girls'  glee  club.    Oregon  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  high  standard  of  its  various  musical  organizations.    This  year  they  have  surpassed  all  their 

previous  achievements. 
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Music 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

T  TAPPY  the  man  who  not  only  is  moved  by  concord  of 

sweet  sounds  but  is  able  to  create  that  concord  for  him-  _  _  .  .  , 

Music  is  the 

self.    The  American  people  as  a  class  are  great  listeners  characteristic 
to  music.  Did  you  know  that  the  people  of  this  nation  spend  Art  of  This 
annually  more  than  six  hundred  million  dollars  for  music?  Generation 
Music  is  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  arts ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
characteristic  art  of  this  generation. 

Think  what  sort  of  a  world  this  would  be  without  music. 
Imagine  a  community  without  a  band,  a  choir,  a  chorus,  a 
concert  of  any  sort — or  even  a  "movie"  pianist.  How  dreary 
is  the  picture  of  college  life  without  a  glee  club,  or  an  orches- 
tra, or  a  band !  The  University  of  Oregon  is  the  antithesis 
of  all  this.   There's  music  in  the  air. 

The  world  wants  musicians  who  have  that  broad  vision 
which  a  liberal  education  aims  to  develop.  This  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  specialization  can  safely  rest. 

Students  in  music  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  receiving 
University  credit  for  work  of  collegiate  grade  done  in  the 
school  of  music,  including  orchestra  and  band  work.  Be- 
sides the  advantages  of  the  training  and  the  fun  of  the 
various  trips,  members  of  the  Glee  Club  receive  the  Uni- 
versity letter.  The  School  of  Music  wants  to  send  its  special 
bulletins  to  interested  persons  and  to  answer  questions. 


Public  Speaking 


''"P  HERE  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  work  in  Public  Acted  Drama 
Speaking  offered  by  the  University :    Dramatic  Inter-  Works  Great 
pretation  and  Voice  Culture,  and  Oratory  and  Debate. 

The  value  of  the  acted  drama  to  the  individual  taking 
part,  as  well  as  the  cultural  benefits  shared  by  the  audience, 
are  incalculable.   It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  way  of 


Culture 
Benefits 
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REHEARSING  AN  OREGON  FOLK  DRAMA 
Members  of  dramatic  interpretation  class  are  shown  during  a  make-up  rehearsal  on  the  stage  of  Guild 
hall,  the  "little  theatre"  of  the  University.    This  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  done  in  the  department 
of  public  speaking,  whose  aim  is  not  the  training  of  actors  for  the  professional  stage,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  power  of  expression. 


Play  Coaching 
Is  Important 
Branch  of 
Work 


"bringing  a  student  out"  so  effectively  and  quickly  as  for 
him  to  take  part  in  thoughtful  plays.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  work  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  It 
is  not  only  a  training  for  the  memory,  but  includes  a  thor- 
ough education  for  every  part  of  the  body  and  for  the  intel- 
lect as  well.  The  student  who  has  played  a  part  in  a  good 
play,  and  played  it  conscientiously,  will  never  lose  the  poise, 
self-control,  ease  and  grace  which  he  has  in  this  way 
acquired.  Students  continually  say :  "I  had  no  idea  that  it 
meant  all  this.   It's  a  regular  all-round  education,  isn't  it?" 

In  addition  to  the  general  training  the  students  of  this 
work  receive  in  voice  culture,  platform  manner,  the  coach- 
ing of  high  school  plays,  and  kindred  subjects,  they  have 
work  in  the  history  of  costume,  period  decoration,  stage  car- 
pentry and  lighting,  business  management  of  the  perform- 
ances, and  in  social  custom.    They  are  thus  prepared  while 
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Assistance  In 
Many  Lines 


pursuing  an  essentially  cultural  course,  to  fit  themselves  into 
one  of  the  many  callings  for  which  good  salaries  are  paid. 

The  attempt  is  not  to  train  students  for  the  stage.  The 
University  is  simply  making  use  of  the  drama  as  a  great  Drama  Train- 
means  of  education.  Already  graduates  are  writing  grate-  ingis  Found  of 
ful  letters,  telling  of  the  advantage  of  these  courses,  and 
often  saying  that  their  success  in  their  professions,  whether 
as  lawyers,  teachers,  or  what  not,  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  breadth  of  these  courses  in  acted  drama. 

Accompanying  this  work  are  courses  in  pure  voice  cul- 
ture, reading  and  recitation,  and  analysis.  Students  pre- 
paring for  platform  readers  or  public  speakers,  lyceum  or 
chautauqua  entertainers  make  use  of  this  branch  of  study, 
as  well  as  availing  themselves  of  the  dramatic  work. 

The  objective  of  work  in  Oratory  and  Debate  is  the 
training  of  students  to  effective  oral  coniDosition  and  deliv- 
ery. Life  in  a  modern  democratic  community,  or  nation, 
calls  upon  the  college-trained  man  again  and  again  to  rise 
under  emergencies  and  express  himself. 

The  extempore  speech  method — where  the  speaker,  by 
previous  study,  has  become  master  of  his  subject  matter,  so 
that  he  can  present  it  without  notes,  without  memorizing 
anything  but  the  ideas  to  be  presented — is  practically  the 
sole  method  of  instruction  in  oratory  and  debate. 


Mathematics 

A^ATHEMATICS,  like  chemistry  and  some  other  sciences, 
has  been  more  generally  accorded  its  rightful  recogni- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  world  war.  Many  a  young  man  who 
had  regarded  trigonometry  as  a  useless  bore  is  now  burying  University 
his  nose  deep  in  the  pages  of  some  treatise  on  mathematics  Gives  Wealth 
in  order  to  qualify  for  an  officer's  position  in  the  artillery, 
where  knowledge  of  more  or  less  of  the  higher  mathematics 
is  absolutely  essential.  The  University  gives  a  score  of 
regular  courses  in  higher  mathematics,  from  higher  algebra 
and  geometry  up  as  far  as  the  student  cares  to  travel.  Be- 
sides these,  special  courses  are  given  in  the  application  of 


Mathematics 


TESTING  MENTAL  PROCESSES 
Psychology  students  busy  at  various  apparatus  for  testing  mental  equipment,  and  nature  and  speed  of 
thought  processes.  Science  is  gradually  disclosing  information  long  believed  unobtainable  regarding 
the  working  of  the  human  mind.  How  fast  can  you  think  ?  How  rapidly  do  you  learn?  How  closely 
do  you  really  observe?  What  is  the  effect  of  music  on  mental  and  physical  fatigue?  The  time  element 
is  important  in  the  experiments.    Note  that  in  each  picture  some  one  is  holding  a  stop  watch. 
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mathematics  to  such  war  functions  as  gunnery — all  in- 
tensely practical. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  University  of  Oregon 
offers  more  mathematics  than  does  the  United  States  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point. 


Psychology 


P  SYCHOLOGY,  roughly  defined  as  the  science  of  the  mind, 
is  much  more  inclusive  than  this  bare  definition  might 
suggest.   To  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  psy-  p^f^tion  at 
chology,  consider  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  whole  field  of  Mental 
the  "elements  of  consciousness,  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  improvement 
habit,  attention,  association,  perception,  imagination,  mem- 
ory, judgment,  reasoning,  instinct,  emotion  and  will  from 
both  the  structural  and  functional  viewpoints."    The  value 
of  psychology  in  determining  the  causes  of  mental  dullness 
and  functional  inefficiency  and  in  discovering  methods  of 
redeeming  and  conserving  much  of  the  resulting  waste  of 
human  powers,  thus  lightening  dark  places  and  reducing 
the  burden  of  defectives  on  the  race,  is  only  coming  to  be 
adequately  recognized.    The  idea  that  applied  psychology 
can  be  a  saver  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  taxpayer  through 
reducing  the  number  of  independents  and  providing  im- 
proved methods  for  their  care,  has  not  yet  spread  as  far  as  psychology  to 
it  is  destined  soon  to  extend.    The  University  of  Oregon  IS  Save  Dollars 
prepared  to  do  its  share  in  this  field,  both  through  its  faculty  of  Taxpayer 
experts  and  through  the  training  of  students  to  the  point 
where  they  too  may  be  useful  in  the  saving  and  use  of 
human  brain  power. 


Philosophy 

P  HILOSOPHY  is  one  thing  you  can't  get  away  from.  One 
cannot  escape  it  even  by  failure  to  believe  in  it.   If  you 
believe  philosophy  is  futile,  that  belief  in  itself  constitutes 
a  philosophy.   Like  many  other  subjects  offered  in  the  Uni- 
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IN  FRAGRANT  SHADY  GROVE 
Students  between  classes,  in  front  of  historic  old  Deady  hall,  the  first  building  erected  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus,  more  than  forty  years  ago.    The  building  is  still  used  for  classes  and  laboratory  work  in 
the  biological  sciences.    The  zoological  museum  and  the  herbarium  also  are  housed  in  this  building. 
Villard  hall  is  seen,  through  trees  in  background. 


versity  curriculum,  philosophy  is  valuable  not  only  for  itself 
but  for  its  assistance  in  the  understanding  of  literature, 
art,  one's  fellow-creatures,  and  the  trend  of  civilization. 
Courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  introduction  to 
philosophy  are  offered,  from  Thales  to  William  James  and 
Bergson.  In  this  department  come  also  the  culture  courses 
of  ethics,  esthetics  and  present-day  thought. 


Astronomy 


t~riO  question  either  the  practical  or  cultural  value  of  the 
study  of  astronomy  is  to  confess  one's  self  out  of  step 
with  modern  enlightenment.  The  practical  usefulness  of  this 
Astronomy  science  to  the  engineer  and  the  mariner  is  a  matter  of  com- 
A^7e.alsi,°  A.U  mon  knowledge.    The  subject,  on  its  descriptive  side,  is  of 

Who  I  hmk 

in  LargeTerms  intense  interest  to  all  who  like  to  think  in  terms  as  large  as 
worlds  and  their  evolution,  while  even  a  surface  study  of 
the  constellations  is  of  considerable  cultural  value,  assisting 
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materially  in  the  understanding  of  a  wealth  of  classical 
allusions  in  literature.  Both  general  and  practical  courses 
are  given.  The  allied  subject  of  mechanics,  analytical  and 
applied,  and  the  theory  of  elasticity  and  hydrodynamics  also 
are  taught  in  this  department.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  telescope  and  other  instruments  is  given. 

Astronomy  is  allied  with  geology  in  furnishing  a  history 
of  beginnings  of  things,  through  the  interpretation  of  celes- 
tial evidence. 

Ancient  Languages 

C  OME  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  literatures  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  educated  man  and  woman  of 
today.  An  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  the  ancients,  while  no  longer  held  so  vitally  essential  as 
formerly,  is  still  thoroughly  advisable  and  is  an  important 
element  in  broad  general  culture.  The  definition  of  an  edu- 
cated man — one  who  knows  "something  about  everything, 
and  everything  about  something,"  is  not  satisfied  without 
some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  old  classics.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  should  be  cast  aside  or  entirely  ignored 
even  in  these  ultra-practical  days,  and  a  good  opportunity 
for  their  study  is  afforded  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Teachers  and  all  who  enter  literary  pursuits  will  find  this 
sort  of  culture  particularly  valuable. 

Modern  Languages 

^HE  case  for  the  modern  languages  and  literature  is  a 
bit  more  obvious.  These  are  recognized,  more  today 
than  ever,  as  essential  to  an  efficient,  working  education. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  University  of  Oregon  lend 
themselves  to  both  the  ends  of  language-study — the  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  and  the  actual  ability  to  converse  in 
the  language.  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  all  spoken  on  the  battle 


Educated  Man 
Should  Be 
Acquainted 
With  Classics 
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front  of  Europe  and  in  the  trade  markets  of  the  United 
States,  are  taught  by  the  most  approved  methods. 

The  man  of  science  is  not  among  those  who  depreciate 
the  importance  of  language-study.  So  many  of  the  greatest 
works  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  zoology,  botany, 
bacteriology,  philosophy  and  other  sciences  are  written  in 
French  and  German  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  thor- 
ough training  in  any  of  these  lines  without  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  either  or  both  of  these  languages. 


Athletics 

A  THLETICS  at  the  University  of  Oregon  perform  the 
double  function  of  providing  a  high  type  of  recreation 
for  the  young  collegian  and  at  the  same  time  developing  for 
DepfidentOn  nmi  a  Physique  and  a  self -discipline  that  will  make  him  in 
Fitness  of  every  way  a  better  man.    Never  was  it  better  recognized 
Body  than  today  that  efficiency  in  any  line  of  work,  mental  or 
physical,  depends  directly  on  the  fitness  of  the  body.  The 
physical  training  received  during  four  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  gives  an  impetus  that  goes  far  toward  estab- 
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lishing  the  exercise  habit — a  habit  that  means  the  avoid- 
ance of  breakdowns  in  middle  life  and  lengthens  the  period 
of  happy,  hearty  efficiency. 

Regular  physical  examinations  are  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Coach  Hugo  Bezdek  and  Trainer  William  Hayward,  Errors  or 
and  errors  of  form  and  physique  are  corrected.   All  major  Physique  Are 
college  sports,  including  football,  baseball,  basketball  and  Corredecl  by 
track,  are  available  to  the  aspiring  young  athlete,  with  Experts 
intercollegiate  competition  in  all  these.   Golf,  tennis,  soccer 
football,  handball  and  tennis  are  played,  while  a  30x60 
tiled  swimming  tank  gives  opportunity  for  aquatic  recrea- 
tion at  all  seasons.    Boxing  and  wrestling  instruction  also 
is  provided. 


OREGON'S  GREAT  ELEVEN  IN  ACTION 
Exciting  moments  in  two  big  games.    Upper,  halfback  (at  right)  taking  ball  for  fake  run  around  end. 
Lower,  trying  to  block  punt. 
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Athletics  as  taught  in  the  University  have  not  only  a 
physical  but  a  mental  and  moral  value.  Co-operation,  team- 
work, quick  thinking  and  acting  are  taught,  perhaps  better 
on  the  field  of  athletic  competition  than  in  the  classroom. 


Care  Taken  to 


Women's  Athletics 

COMPARED  with  men,  few  women  are  healthy  and  strong 
throughout  their  lives.    That  is  why  the  University 
uses  every  means  known  to  science  to  build  up  for  Oregon 
girls  the  vigorous  physique  that  will  stand  them  in  good 
Build  Up  stead  as  long  as  they  live.   At  the  University  every  possible 
Women  in  care  is  taken,  every  facility  afforded,  not  only  to  keep  the 
University  women  students  in  perfect  physical  trim,  but  even  to  repair 
and  cure  defects  and  to  build  up  weak  bodies. 

The  Oregon  plan  is  to  encourage  girls'  games  and  sports, 
and  to  promote  outdoor  exercise.  Indoor  work  is  resorted 
to  only  in  the  short  season  of  the  year  when  the  weather 
is  unfavorable. 

Everything  possible  is  done  to  fit  the  physical  course  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  When  the  freshman  girl  ap- 
pears on  the  campus,  a  physical  examination  is  given  at 
once.  Defects  and  weaknesses  are  noted,  and  a  corrective 
campaign  outlined. 

The  physical  course  at  Oregon  is  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  every  individual  girl.  The  requirements 
are  three  hours  a  week  devoted  to  physical  upbuilding  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  her 
assistants.  These  three  hours  can  be  spent  at  the  outdoor 
games  and  sports  which  girls  enjoy,  such  as  tennis,  golf, 
hockey,  or  archery;  work  in  the  outdoor  gymnasium,  or 
Rest  is  even  in  rest,  all  under  scientific,  skilled  direction  and  in 
Prescribed  accordance  with  the  individual  needs. 

en  Helpful  ^ne  ask  now  ^  *s  P°ssible  for  a  girl  to  earn  three 
hours'  physical  training  credit  a  week  by  simply  resting. 
The  physical  director  decides  what  cases  call  for  the  rest 
course.  The  director  is  able  to  point  to  proof  of  the  splendid 
results  of  this  part  of  the  system. 
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FOR  HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 
Middle  pidure :  exterior  of  women's  gymnasium.  At  the  right  is  open-air  gym,  45x85  feet,  with 
canvas  sides  for  protection  during  damp  weather.  The  fresh  air  of  this  open  gym  produces  noticeably 
better  results  than  are  obtainable  in  the  indoor  section.  The  girls  are  getting  ready  for  a  game  of  base- 
ball. Lower  picture:  girls  in  lively  game  of  hockey,  a  favorite  fall  sport.  Upper  picture:  girls  taking 
corrective  exercises  to  place  themselves  in  best  possible  physical  condition.  Apparatus  are  provided 
for  the  correction  of  various  physical  defects,  ranging  from  slight  to  the  more  serious. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  University's  physical  training 
equipment  in  which  particular  pride  is  felt  is  the  outdoor 
Women's  Gymnasium,  45  by  85  feet.  This  great  area  is 
roofed  and  is  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  canvas  sides, 
yet  affords  fresh-air  conditions  for  the  various  classes 
in  physical  training. 
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The  physical  training  department  makes  a  specialty  of 
its  corrective  work,  paying  special  attention  to  posture  and 
Corrective  ^ee^  ^  *s  f°und  that  scarcely  two  per  cent  of  average  young 
Work  Special-  women  have  perfect  feet.    In  many  cases  arches  are  built 
ty  of  Physical  up  by  special  exercises  and  a  process  of  bandaging  and 
Directors  q^qy  corrective  treatment.   One  case  is  cited  of  a  girl  who 
built  up  almost  perfect  arches  during  the  summer  months 
by  means  of  the  course  of  treatment  prescribed  at  the  Uni- 
versity, although  on  undertaking  it  her  feet  were  abnor- 
mally flat. 

First  Aid  courses,  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  work 
in  the  physical  training  department,  will  be  developed  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  1917-'18  term.  Heretofore  the  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  those  features  of  the  work  which 
are  useful  around  the  home.  Hereafter  the  needs  of  war 
time  will  be  recognized  and  special  instruction  given  along 
those  lines. 


BINDING  UP  THE  WOUNDED 
Work  of  class  in  first  aid  and  bandaging  is  here  shown.    The  practical  value  of  this  course, 
either  in  peace  or  war  time,  is  obvious. 
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Economics  and  Polity 


Political  and 


T^HE  University  of  Oregon  courses  in  the  political  and 
social  sciences,  branches  of  learning  which  have  made 
great  strides  in  the  last  generation,  are  well  abreast  of  the 
best  thought  in  those  lines.  Both  elementary  and  advanced  Sociai  Science 
courses  are  given  in  economics,  sociology,  and  political  sci-  Close  To 
ence — subjects  whose  connection  with  the  real,  moving,  Real  World 
fighting  world  is  better  realized  today  than  ever,  when  gov- 
ernments, institutions,  and  social  customs  are  being  tested 
as  never  before.  A  significent  fact  in  connection  with  these 
subjects  is  the  growing  interest  taken  in  them  by  women, 
who  now  recognize  the  close  connection  between  the  home 
and  the  various  institutions  which  form  the  subject  matter 
of  the  social  and  political  sciences. 

When  the  war  ends,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  best 
thought  of  every  intelligent  man  in  the  world  will  be  for  a 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects. 


Literature 

TN  English  composition  and  English  literature  is  offered 
a  wide  field  of  varied  courses.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
courses  are  purely  cultural,  but  they  are  not  without  their 
practical  side,  for  it  is  certainly  practical  work  to  increase 
one's  facility  for  written  expression.  In  the  rhetoric  classes 
attention  is  given  to  forms  of  writing,  while  in  the  litera- 
ture work  much  material  is  offered  which  may  contribute 
heavily  to  the  content  of  what  one  has  to  say.  Here  also  is 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  forms  of  expression  as  used  T . 

,  Literature 

by  the  world  s  greatest  writers.    Humanity's  best  thought,  Aids  Thought, 
expressed  by  the  masters  of  all  the  ages,  is  brought  to  the  Both  in  Form 
young  mind.   To  him  who  has  something  to  say  and  would  and  Content 
know  the  best  way  to  say  it,  and  to  the  student  desiring  to 
increase  his  stock  of  things  to  say,  these  English  courses 
have  a  distinct  appeal. 
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Campus  Life 

JT  isn't  all  grind  at  the  University  of  Oregon.    The  stu- 
dents find  leisure  enough  to  enjoy  what  for  many  of  them 
will  be  the  happiest  period  of  their  lives.   And  all  in  a  thor- 
Atmosphere  oughly  democratic  atmosphere.     The  spirit  of  students 
of  Oregon  toward  one  another;  of  upper-classmen  toward  freshmen 
Is  Truly  an(j  sophomores ;  of  faculty  toward  students,  and  students 

Democratic  r  7  17  ' 

toward  faculty,  is  one  of  friendly  helpfulness. 

"Hello"  is  the  traditional  campus  salutation,  and  every- 
body speaks  to  everybody.  So  marked  is  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship that  the  newcomer  is  impressed,  and  his  heart  in 
turn  warms  toward  the  happy  and  hospitable  family.  It's 
contagious  and  inevitable. 

Oregon  is  bothered  with  no  fraternity  and  anti-frater- 
nity rows  and  political  squabbles.  Boys  working  their  way 
through  the  University  lose  nothing  in  social  standing;  are 
in  fact  rather  the  more  looked  up  to  and  sought  after,  as 
made  of  the  right  stuff.  There  are  fraternity  men  this 
year  who  are  helping  pay  their  way  by  washing  dishes  and 


BURNING  THE  BADGE  OF  SUBJECTION 
Freshmen,  in  Iockstep,  going  through  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  destroying  their  caps,  as  a  feature  or 
Junior  Week-end.    This  ceremony  marks  the  end  of  their  novitiate  in  the  institution;  they  are  soon 
to  take  on  the  rank  and  dignity  of  sophomores. 
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waiting  on  table  for  their  fraternity  brothers,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  fraternity  women. 

The  newcomer  is  usually  struck  with  the  singing  spirit 
of  Oregon  men  and  women.    Fraternity  men  frequently  Singing  is 
surround  their  meals  with  song,  with  often  a  verse  or  two  ^xPressiv^  or 

Joy  or  Life 

thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  dinner  for  good  measure.   It's  In  Oregon 
good,  spontaneous,  ringing  music,  too,  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  Oregon  comradeship  and  good  will. 

Plenty  of  opportunity  is  afforded  for  social  life — all  the 
way  from  the  informal  week-end  affairs  to  the  less  frequent 
more  pretentious  affairs,  like  the  junior  prom.  Campus 
musical,  dramatic  and  forensic  organizations  add  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  life  at  the  University, 

All  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  the  spirit  that 
leads  to  extravagance  in  college  life.  Democracy  is  the  foe 
of  lavish  expenditure,  and  in  general  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  wealthy  parents  live  as  plainly  and  economically  as  those 
working  their  way.  The  committee  on  student  living  found 
in  a  recent  investigation  that  fraternities  are  supplying 
their  members  with  room  and  board  for  $25  a  month  and 
less.  In  only  two  cases  out  of  nine  is  the  expense  greater 
than  $25  a  month,  and  in  several  instances  the  charge  is  a 
few  dollars  less.  "Batching"  students  were  found  whose 
total  living  expenses  ran  less  than  $12  a  month.  Total  ex- 
penses of  fraternity  members  for  the  nine  months'  term 
generally  approximate  $350,  while  ten  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  according  to  a  recent  estimate,  get  through  the 
year  on  less  than  $300.  Mary  Spiller  Hall,  the  women's 
dormitory,  charges  $3.75  a  week  for  board  and  from  $7.50 
to  $15  a  semester  for  room  rent.  At  Friendly  Hall,  the 
men's  dormitory,  the  expense  is  approximately  the  same. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  University  of  Oregon  students 
are  paying  at  least  part  of  their  way  through  college,  work-  Stucients  Pay 
ing  at  a  wide  range  of  vocations.  All  or  Part 

All-round  conditions  of  life  around  the  tree-clad  campus  of  Way 
and  the  historic  ivy-covered  halls  are  well-nigh  ideal,  with 
the  restful  quiet  in  which  the  best  kind  of  intellectual  work 
can  be  done.   For  work  or  recreation,  Oregon  spells  delight- 
ful opportunity. 
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This  booklet  is  addressed  to  the  young 
women  of  Oregon  and  neighboring  states. 
Its  mission  is  to  present  to  them,  their 
parents  and  advisers,  information  about 
the  University  of  Oregon;  to  tell  them 
what  the  University  has  in  the  way  of 
opportunities  and  advantages  for  the  girl 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  prepare  herself 
for  life. 
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The  "Service  Flag"  hanging  over  the  main  entrance  to  Johnson  Kail  bears 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  the  sons  of  Oregon.  The  flag,  made  by 
the  women  of  the  University,  bears  671  stars  and  7  gold  ones.  The  number 
of  Oregon  men  in  the  service  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  flag  was  made 
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Education— An  Attempted 
Definition 

A COMPLETELY  adequate  definition  of  education  has  yet 
to  be  written.  The  exact  meaning  of  education  varies 
with  the  individual,  and  is  further  affected  by  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  part.  For  the 
individual,  education  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
full  development  of  the  mind  and  character;  for  society,  the 
preparation  of  the  individual  for  the  highest  service  to  that 
society  to  which  he  belongs — in  other  words,  the  adjustment  of 
the  individual  to  his  environment.  These  two  tendencies — the 
first  of  self  realization ;  the  second  of  socialization,  are,  at 
hast,  the  ideal  toward  which  all  educational  activities  are 
working.  The  degree  to  which  that  ideal  is  approached  is 
conditional  upon  the  educational  facilities  supplied  by  society 
in  the  way  of  schools,  colleges  and  all  other  institutions  of 
learning,  and  upon  the  willingness  with  which  the  individual 
responds  to  the  opportunities  thus  provided. 

The  vague,  popular  notion  that  education  is  merely  "learn- 
ing things  out  of  books"  could  hardly  be  more  erroneous. 
Books,  and  the  mastery  of  their  contents,  are  merely  means 
to  an  end.  So  far  from  being  unpractical  is  education  that, 
considered  fairly  on  its  merits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
things  in  the  whole  range  of  man's  institutions.  In  this  day, 
a  man  or  woman  must  be  educated  to  survive.  The  education 
may  be  given  in  some  other  way  than  by  attending  college : 
gained  by  hard  experience,  without  guidance,  without  in- 
struction, without  sympathy — but  gained  it  must  be — or  the 
individual  drops  out — becomes  merely  inert,  unvital,  not  prof- 
iting by  life,  contributing  nothing  to  it. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  university  that  the  four  years  of  youth 
following  the  high  school  period  can  be  best  spent  in  a  univer- 
sity, where  all   the   resources   of   educational   experts  and 
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appliances  are  made  available  for  the  best  and  highest  and 
most  practical  preparation  of  youth  for  the  years  that  follow. 
A  university  is  a  human  institution,  and  being  such,  it  is  de- 
fective and  falls  just  about  as  far  short  of  its  aim  as  do  other 
human  institutions ;  but  the  purpose,  the  ideal,  is  there. 

Modern  education  is  constantly  striving  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  each  individual.  In  this  process  there 
are  discernible  two  movements — not  distinct,  but  interblended 
— which  may  be  called  the  cultural  and  the  vocational.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  cultural,  the  direction  is  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect,  the 
cultivation  of  judgment  and  taste,  the  deepening  of  the  sym- 
pathies. A  cultural  education  is  a  rich  and  fine  experience — 
one  that  ennobles  and  enlightens  and  beautifies. 

The  vocational  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
immediate  needs.  Its  purpose,  frankly,  is  to  prepare  the 
student  for  his  "life  work" — to  give  him  the  highly  special- 
ized training  that  is  needed  by  the  boy  or  girl  that  plans  to 
enter  any  one  of  the  professions  or  vocations.  Of  late  years, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  the  value  of  such  oc- 
cupational training,  and  the  result  has  been  the  multiplication 
of  various  "schools"  purposed  to  produce  experts  in  every 
conceivable  occupation. 


The  reception  room  of  Hendricks  Hall  is  tastefully  and  comfortably  furn- 
ished, and  the  scene  of  many  delightful  gatherings,  formal  and  informal 
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Culture  and  efficiency  are  not  incompatible.    In  fact  the 
only  valid defmitapn  of  culture  is  one  that  contains  full  recog- 

a  ^  ,0t^at  mUSt  S6rve  80ciety  in  s°™  Suable 
way,  and  the  highly  trained  expert  whose  capacity  is  limited 
to  his  one  specialty  is  in  the  long  run  compelled  to  give  way 
to  his  competitor  whose  educational  foundations  have  been 
more  broadly  and  soundly  laid. 

In  quick  and  eager  response  to  the  paramount  demands 
of  the  great  War,  the  University  of  Oregon,  like  all  other 
educational  institutions  worthy  the  name,  has  modified  its 
curriculum  and  shaped  its  entire  program  to  meet  the  great 
emergency.  It  has  done  so  gladly,  willingly.  But  the  future- 
the  great  period  of  reconstruction-has  not  been  lost  sight 
of    No  man  can  venture  to  predict  just  what  that  future 
holds  nor  forecast  just  what  requirements  will  be  laid  npon 
the  schools  and  universities  of  this  country.     But  this  fact 
stands  forth  with  challenging  clearness:  the  youth  of  America 
must  be  prepared;  must-in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  never 
before  reahzed-must  be  educated.    The  obligation  is  impera- 
tive.   Whether  universal  peace  or  universal  warfare  is  to  be 
he  world  s  heritage  no  man  can  say.    But  whatever  comes 
to  pass,  it  is  the  nation  that  gives  to  its  youth  the  most  thor- 
ough preparation  that  is  the  most  likely  to  survive 


tfla%Z7MotZ  VmellZ^  h0USeS;  Under  the  Nonage 

lifeTona  fkJdXl  "'/r™  lead  ha**V>  Odious  lives,  form 
life  long  friendships  and  learn  valuable  social  lessons 


Education  for  Women 


THE  University  of  Oregon  is  a  co-educational  institution. 
That  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  its  foundation  and  its 
policy.  In  every  respect  are  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  young  woman  given  the  same  consideration  as  those  of  the 
young  man. 

The  emergence  of  woman  from  a  condition  of  dependency, 
of  subordination,  in  which  her  activity  was  limited  largely  to 
the  occupation  of  housekeeper,  into  a  plane  that  is  practi- 
cally that  of  man,  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  last  three  decades.  Two  generations  ago  all  that 
was  expected  of  a  woman  was  that  she  be  able  competently 
to  discharge  her  obligations  as  mother  and  home-maker.  True, 
there  were  women  school  teachers,  girls  that  worked  in  fac- 
tories,-dress-makers  and  so  on,  and  occasionally  a  woman  of 
pronounced  independence  who  defied  the  conventions  by 
filling  man's  place  in  the  professional  or  industrial  world.  But 
there  was  an  utter  failure  to  recognize  the  inalienable  right 
of  a  woman  to  find  an  expression  for  her  capacities  and 
talents — an  utter  failure  to  recognize  the  need  of  society 
for  the  services  of  the  woman,  whose  large  abilities  were 
atrophied  by  disuse. 

That  day,  fortunately,  has  passed.  Now,  there  is  hardly 
a  department  in  all  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  world 
to  which  women  are  not  admitted — and  gladly.  In  the  pro- 
fessions, in  the  great  world  of  industry,  in  the  arts,  in  ed- 
ucation, in  politics,  in  journalism — everywhere,  there  are 
found  women  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  There  is  no  longer 
any  wonderment  about  it.    It  is  an  accepted  fact. 

Nor  in  all  this  casting  off  of  traditional  limitation  is  there 
any  loss  to  the  function  of  woman  in  the  home.  Rather  is 
there  an  immeasurable  gain.  The  words  "mother"  and 
"home"  have  lost  nothing  of  their  holiness.  In  fitting  them- 
selves for  places  in  the  world  of  affairs,  women  have  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  scientific  principles  and  methods,  and 
have  come  to  apply  these  same  methods  and  principles  to  their 
duties  within  the  home.  Housekeeping,  the  bearing  and  rear- 
ing of  children — these,  and  all  the  infinitely  important  in- 
terests which  these  terms  imply,  were  largely  unscientific, 


At  the  "Copy  Desk"  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  opportunity  is  given 
for  practical  work  in  copy-reading  and  editing. 


traditional  practices.  Today  women  bring  to  their  maternal 
and  domestic  functions  the  same  efficient  management  that 
is  practiced  in  the  industrial  world. 

Today,  in  an  entirely  new  sense,  American  women  are 
citizens.  In  all  of  the  states  through  which  this  booklet  will 
circulate,  women  are  enfranchised.  They  are  charged  with 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  society  rests  equally  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women. 

This  movement — the  emergence  of  woman — has  not  yet 
reached  its  crest.  The  great  war  has  given  it  a  new  and  grim 
significance.  In  war-desolated  Europe,  women  have  been 
compelled  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  husbands  and 
brothers  who  themselves  are  filling  the  trenches — and  the 
graves.  In  a  score — a  hundred  ways — are  women  being  called 
on — and  most  effectively  are  they  responding. 

And  as  America  is  drawn  more  and  m@re  deeply  into  the 
great  conflict,  giving  her  young  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands— by  the  millions — the  women  of  America — the  young 
women — must  fill  the  places  thus  left  vacant. 


s 
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How  shall  women  meet  the  new  demands? 

There  is  only  one  way — one  answer. 

That  way — that  answer — is  by  education. 

The  world  has  little  use  for  an  untrained  man.  But  at 
least  it  can  use  his  brute  strength  in  the  performance  of  tasks 
that  do  not  call  for  skill. 

But  the  untrained  woman?  To  her  it  assigns  its  most  re- 
pulsive tasks.  Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that  she  may 
marry — and  visit  upon  her  husband  and  children  the  curse 
of  her  ignorance  and  inefficiency.  But  for  the  educated  woman 
— for  the  woman  who  has  trained  her  mind  to  think  logically, 
for  the  woman  who  has  at  least  learned  the  entrance  way  to 
the  world's  great  store-house  of  knowledge,  for  the  woman 
who  has  acquired  skill  and  training  in  those  tasks  which,  as 
mother  and  home-maker,  she  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  for  the  woman  who  has  fitted  herself  for  some  po- 
sition in  the  world  of  work — for  women  of  this  kind  the  world 
has  never  had  so  great  a  need. 


The  old  English  pastime  of  Archery  has  been  revived  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  finds  many  enthusiastic  devotees  among  the  women. 


Play-ground  supervision  is  a  mmnnTnU^i  ^ 

«*~-*  voZn  are  ^J^Z^JT^^  *£ 

The  Need  of  a  Decision 

WsTfaee"  t\  ^  ^  M>  she  ^  her- 

marry    ButT  l0°kS  f°™  t0  the  time  she  wil 

~ed  Shall  S 6  18  y0U"§'  t0°  Undevel»P^  too  un- 
prepared.   Shall  she  remain  at  home  with  her  father  anA 

mother,   helping   with  the   housework,  readhj  de  u L£f 
enjoying  whatever  social  life  is  offered  hv  th.  Ult°nly' 
m  which  she  lives?    Many  a  ^Zft^, 
»  -ally-not  always,  but  usually-wasted  years  a.ul 

Or  shall  the  girl  seek  entrance  into  one  of  the  very  few 
positions  open  to  an  untrained  girl  under  twenty*  Sullv 
few  are  the  opportunities  and  no  less  pitifully  meage  the 
returns.  The  thought  of  domestic  service  is  repuLlt  There 
may  be  the  chance  of  employment  as  saleswoman"  tocll 
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at  a  wage  that  would  hardly  support  life,  with  long  hours, 
and  under  conditions  that  are,  all  too  frequently,  neither 
hygienic  nor  morally  wholesome.  Possibly  after  a  short  course 
in  a  "Business  College,"  she  can  learn  enough  of  stenography 
and  typewriting  to  find  work  in  an  office.  Conditions  and 
wages  may  be  better,  but  at  best  they  are  none  too  good,  and 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  is  of  the  slightest. 

What  remains?  Nothing — for  the  average  girl — except 
maybe,  the  drudgery  of  manual  labor. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  the  girl  who  works.  There 
can  be  no  more  heroic  act  than  that  of  the  daughter  or  sister 
who  courageously  accepts  the  burden  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  But  that  does  not  minimize  the  sac- 
rifice she  must  make.  And  fortunately,  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  family  that  really  requires  the  contribution  that  a 
daughter  can  make  by  employment  is  exceptionally  rare. 

What  then?  Is  there  no  other  alternative?  Happily,  there 
is.  The  people  of  Oregon,  operating  through  the  community 
of  interest  known  as  the  state,  have  provided  for  their  daugh- 
ters an  institution  of"  higher  learning — a  University,  where  a 
girl,  after  the  completion  of  her  course  in  the  local  high  school, 
may  go  for  four  years  more  of  study,  of  training,  of  prepara- 
tion. What  shall  the  decision  be?  There  should  be  but  one 
answer.  For  a  girl  of  average  intelligence,  who  has  success- 
fully completed  her  high  school  course,  there  can  be  but  one 
valid  reason  why  she  should  not  go  to  college :  an  imperative 
need  of  her  service  by  her  family. 

The  University  is  society's  answer  to  the  girl's  question: 
What  shall  I  do  now  that  I  have  graduated  from  high  school? 
In  other  sections  of  this  booklet  will  be  found  an  attempt  to 
explain  just  how  the  University  solves  the  problem. 


Courses  of  Study 


The  modern  university — and  especially  the  state  univer- 
sity— is  a  highly  socialized  institution  It  offers  training  that 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs — not  of  the  favored  few,  but 
of  the  many  of  the  society  which  it  serves.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  state  must, 
very  early  in  life,  enter,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  the  world 
of  industry.  To  put  the  matter  directly,  "they  must  go  to 
work."  This  is  true  of  the  girl  as  well  as  the  boy,  for,  al- 
though the  percentage  of  young  women  who  enter  the  various 
vocations  after  leaving  college  is  small,  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  young  men,  yet  it  is  a  percentage  that  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  increasing;  and,  moreover,  when  the  girl  marries,  she 
assumes  the  duties  of  an  occupation  that  calls  for  the  highest 
degree  of  trained  intelligence  and  technical  skill — that  of 
house-keeper  and  home-maker. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  publication,  it  is  not  possible, 
nor  needful,  to  present  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  courses  of 
study  offered  by  the  University  of  Oregon.  That  may  be 
found  in  the  general  catalog. 

The  University  is  divided  into  various  schools,  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture, the  School  of  Journalism,  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  the  School  of  Music.  The  various  schools  are  not  entirely 
independent,  but  rather  are  interlocked,  the  courses  of  one 
being  open,  under  various  restrictions,  to  the  students  of 
another. 

In  the  existence  of  these  various  schools  will  be  found  a 
recognition  of  two  facts :  first,  that  students  have  various 
needs,  various  aptitudes ;  second,  that  society,  constantly  be- 
coming more  complex,  demands  of  those  who  are  to  serve 
it  a  training  more  and  more  highly  specialized. 

Young  women  entering  the  University  of  Oregon  fall  into 
two  classes — those  who  look  forward  to  some  particular  career 
or  calling,  and  those  who  do  not.  Many  of  the  latter  class, 
before  finishing  their  college  course,  will  have  discovered  their 
particular  bent,  and  concentrated  their  work  to  that  end. 
Many  of  the  former  class  may  never  actually  make  use  of  their 
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vocational  training  after  leaving  college ;  or  may  utilize  it  foi 
only  a  short  time.  But  if  the  "career"  is  interrupted  by  mar- 
riage, the  training  is  by  no  means  lost ;  it  is  only  diverted. 
Every  woman  is  a  better  wife,  a  better  mother,  by  reason  of 
the  very  training  that  has  fitted  her  for  some  occupational 
life.  And  the  realization  that,  should  the  need  arise,  she  could 
actually  support  herself,  and  in  addition,  those  who  may  be 
dependent  upon  her,  will  give  her  a  sense  of  security  and 
confidence  that  will  dignify  her  whole  existence.  Society 
has  definitely  set  its  stamp  of  disapproval  on  the  parasitic 
woman — the  woman  who  takes  and  does  not  give. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  girl  should  necessarily  learn 
a  trade  or  a  business.  It  does  follow  that  any  girl  is  greatly 
benefited  by  a  training  that  will  enable  her  to  face  the  pos- 
sible necessity  of  supporting  herself. 


The  Sun-dial  in  front  of  Johnson  Hall  is  often  the  attraction  for  a  group 
trying   to   decipher  its  inscriptions 


Pantos  and  Costume  Bancina  ^e^^^fZ^.^ 
pleasure  to  those  privileged  to  watch  their  perjormunov. 

Vocations  for  Women 

mHE  importance  of  vocational  training  for  women  cannot  be 
1  too  strongly  emphasized.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  time  in  which 
we  live,  and  a  cry  which  grows  constantly  as  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  great  war  grow  more  and  more  insistent. 
Women-progressive,  patriotic,  forward-looking  women- 
must  heed  that  summons,  and  prepare  themselves  definitely 
for  some  specific  service. 

The  University  of  Oregon  is  equipped  to  provide  tor  it, 
women  students  adequate  preparation  for  scores  of  different 
occupations.  Hundreds  of  its  women  graduates  are  now  filling 
places  of  trust  in  the  professional,  the  industrial  and  the  educa 
Lnal  world;  and  every  year  the  graduating  class  contributes 
an  increased  quota  to  the  numbers  of  women  happily  placed  m 
dignified  and  remunerative  positions. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  a  purely  occupational  train- 
ing at  the  expense  of  a  broad  cultural  education  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  University  Nor  is  it  sup- 
posed that  every  girl  will  leave  the  University  an  expert  m 
some  calling.  Whenever  the  University  becomes  merely  a 
training  school  or  a  business  college,  the  state  and  society  will 
be  immeasurably  the  loser.  But  if  the  girl  student  is  persuad- 
ed by  aptitude  or  by  circumstances  to  prepare  herself  for  *ork 
in  a  preferred  field,  Urn  University  offers  her  the  training  she 
requires     And  if  there  is  neither  the  need  nor  the  desire, 
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at  least  such  occupational  preparation  as  she  may  gain  will 
enable  her  to  face  life  with  greater  confidence  and  courage. 

Teaching  has  always  been,  and  in  all  probability  will  re- 
main, the  profession  preferred  by  the  majority  of  women.  For 
it  they  are  naturally  qualified.  Their  innate  sympathy,  their 
patience,  their  faithfulness,  their  instinctive  understanding 
of  child  nature — all  combine  to  fit  them  for  this  dignified  and 
ennobling  vocation. 

The  University,  through  its  School  of  Education,  is  splen- 
didly equipped  to  train  teachers.  Its  courses  of  study  are 
soundly  organized,  its  faculty  composed  of  educational  ex- 
perts. Women  are  trained  to  teach  in  the  grades,  in  the 
high  school,  in  college ;  to  serve  as  supervisors  of  music,  draw- 
ing, physical  training,  public  speaking,  nature  study,  etc.,  in 
the  grammar  schools ;  to  fill  positions  as  principals,  superin- 
tendents and  other  executive  offices.  Just  now  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  women  qualified  to  fill  the  administrative 
positions  left  vacant  by  the  men  who  have  entered  the  service 
of  their  country.  Emphasis,  too,  is  placed  on  methods  of 
promoting  patriotism  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  being  generously  increased,  and  the 
demand  for  trained  teachers,  handled  by  an  active  employment 
bureau  in  the  School  of  Education,  is  beyond  the  supply. 

I  


Aesthetic  dancing  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  girl's 
physical  education.    It  cultivates  rhythm,  grace  and  a  sense  of  beauty.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  spontaneous,  natural  form  of  self  expression 
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Library  work  offers  a  congenial  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  women ;  and.  manifestly,  a  college  education  is  almost 
a  prerequisite.  The  more  thorough  the  acquaintance  with  the 
great  body  of  knowledge,  the  better  will  be  the  chances  and 
the  easier  the  road  to  success.  This  is  a  day  of  specialization, 
even  in  the  public  library;  and  the  girl  who  contemplates 
entering  library  work  may  well  shape  her  college  course  to 
that  end.  Moreover,  the  University  offers  special  courses  in 
library  methods,  and  practical  experience  may  be  gained  in, 
the  splendidly  equipped  library. 

In  the  broadening  field  of  social  service,  women  are  not 
only  filling  places  of  importance,  but  are  actually  taking  the 
lead;  and  the  demand  for  women  who  combine  with  vigorous 
personality  and  power  of  organization  the  quickened  intel- 
ligence and  broadened  vision  that  is  best  gained  by  a  college 
education  is  a  great  and  growing  one.  Social  settlement 
work,  Child  Welfare  Leagues,  Consumers'  Leagues,  Sanitary 
Commissions,  and  so  on,  all  require  the  service  of  competent 
officers,  and,  more  often  than  not,  these  positions  are  filled 
by  college  women.  Secretaryships  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  offer  opportunities  for  devoted  and 
worthy  service. 


A  combined  study  and  sleeping  room  in  one  of  the  halls  of  residence  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.    Almost  all  girls  take  pride  in  their  rooms  and  supply 
the  individual  touches  that  make  them  pleasant 
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To  fill  positions  of  these  kinds,  the  university  training 
should  be  of  the  most  liberal  nature.  A  thorough  ground 
work  of  psychology,  economics,  sociology  and  biology  should 
be  laid,  and  literature,  modern  languages,  law,  hygiene,  mu- 
sic, household  arts,  and  many  related  subjects  are  of  value. 

Every  year  the  great  world  of  business  numbers  among 
its  workers  a  larger  percentage  of  women.  The  success  achiev- 
ed by  a  woman  in  some  capacity  thought  heretofore  to  be 
unsuited  to  her  is  now-a-days  hardly  a  matter  of  comment. 
Women  are  no  longer  merely  "clerks"  and  stenographers,  but 
buyers  and  office  managers.  There  are  women  cashiers  in  our 
banks,  women  passenger  agents  in  our  railroad  offices.  There 
are  private  secretaries,  department  heads,  purchasing  agents. 

Not  only  that — but  women  are  taking  the  initiative  and 
organizing  and  managing  industrial  enterprises  of  their  own. 

Recognition  of  the  great  need  for  special  training  in  the 
world  of  commerce  and  industry  is  manifested  in  the  School 
cf  Commerce.  Courses  in  office  management,  accounting, 
banking,  insurance,  etc.,  prove  of  greatest  value  to  the  girl 
who  plans  to  be  a  "business  woman." 

The  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Oregon  offers 


A  girl's  room,  either  at  home  or  at  college,  is  a  reflex  of  her  personality. 
That  it  should  be  neat,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  goes  without  saying. 
That  it  should  be  cheerful,  attractive  and  homelike  is  hardly  less  to  be 

desired 
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excellent  training  for  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  work  either  as  vocalists  or  players 
or  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers  of  music.  Competent  instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  orchestral  instruments, 
and  in  musical  theory  and  composition.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club, 
Girls'  Band  and  the  University  Orchestra  provide  opportunity 
for  valuable  training.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is 
offered,  and  graduates  are  fitted  for  public  work — if  their 
talents  are  sufficient  to  warrant  it — or  for  private  teaching  or 
public  school  work. 

The  woman  journalist  is  no  longer  an  oddity,  but  a  re- 
spected and  valued  member  of  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
Among  its  graduates,  the  School  of  Journalism  numbers 
women  who  have  already  won  their  spurs  in  reportorial  and 
editorial  positions.  From  nearly  every  newspaper  office  comes 
the  call  for  college-trained  journalists. 

Instruction  and  practice  are  given  in  the  mechanics  of 
printing,  type-setting,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  newswriting  in  all 
its  varied  branches,  editing,  advertising,  and  in  business  man- 
agement. 

An  allied  field  is  that  of  professional  writing  for  maga- 
zines and  newspaper  syndicates.  Short  story  writing,  and 
the  production  of  plays,  poetry  and  special  articles  are  all 
included  in  courses  given  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  School  of  Law  provides  courses  that  lead  to  a  degree — 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  Oregon  women  are  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  men. 
There  are  over  1200  women  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Furthermore,  even 
though  a  woman  may  not  contemplate  entering  the  legal  pro- 
fession, some  knowledge  of  law  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  her  in  the  management  of  property,  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  citizen. 

Other  Vocations 

It  is  not  possible  even  to  summarize  all  the  vocational 
opportunities  presented  in  the  curricula  of  the  University. 
Women  architects  are  not  unknown,  and  in  the  School  of 
Architecture,  training  can  be  had  that  will  fit  a  woman  for 
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this  dignified  vocation.  Or  here  she  may  prepare  herself 
for  employment  as  draughtsman,  designer,  interior  decorator 
or  landscape  gardener.  Courses  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Mod- 
elling, Appreciation  of  Art,  etc.,  will  lead  to  a  score  of  voca- 
tions in  the  great  world  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

In  the  pre-medic  courses,  instruction  is  given  that  will 
permit  the  student  to  enter  the  Medical  School  in  Portland,  or 
that  will  prove  equally  valuable  should  the  girl  elect  to  become 
a  nurse,  a  physician's  assistant,  hospital  superintendent,  re- 
construction worker,  or  to  enter  some  other  department  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  departments  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  and 
Household  Arts — exclusively  for  women — with  their  many 
occupational  outlets,  are  treated  independently  in  other  chap- 
ters. In  fact,  there  is  not  a  department  in  the  entire  Univer- 
sity that  has  not  its  vocational  value.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  the  girl  clearly  foresee  her  future  occupation.  Let  her 
but  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  her  Uni- 
versity course ;  let  her  develop  her  own  native  faculties — and, 
if  the  need  or  the  desire  arises,  she  will  at  least  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  preparing  herself  to  earn  her  living,  or  what 
is  better — to  be  of  service  in  the  world. 


University  women  at  baseball,  one  of  their  favorite  Spring  out-door 

diversions 


When  the  Girl  Goes  to  College 

GOING  to  college  is  an  experience— one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous, the  most  significant,  the  most  delightful,  of 
all  of  the  experiences  of  a  girl's  life.  It  is  an  experience  to 
which  the  girl  looks  forward  with  the  keenest  anticipation, 
anc[ — perhaps— just  a  little  apprehension.  Up  to  the  time  of 
her  first  departure  for  college  her  life  has  been  bounded  by 
the  influences  of  home.  She  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
but  few  decisions,  to  assume  but  little  responsibility.  What 
will  it  be  like— the  new  life— with  its  new  environment,  its 
new  influences,  its  new  requirements,  its  new  friends,  its  new 
standards?  The  average  girl  has  at  least  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  before  deciding  to  enter  the  institution  as  a 


This  is  Oreqon's  famous  "Hello  Lane"— the  strip  of  walk  dedica 

charac 


If  you  happen  to  pass  as  you're  going  to  class 

At  Deady  or  old  Villard, 
Be  sure  that  you  greet  each  student  you  meet 

In  the  manner  they  all  regard. 

CHOBUS: 

Hello,  Hello!    The  lads  and  lasses  are  going  to  classes, 
Hello,  Hello!    They're  passing  on  "  Hello  Lane." 
Hello,  Hello!    Whether  in  sunshine  or  rain, 

It 's  the  one  friendly  greeting  that  they  use  as  they  're  meeting- 
Hello  Hello! 
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student.  Perhaps  she  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Junior  Week 
End  festivities  or  some  other  gala  occasion.  So  the  way  is 
smoothed  a  bit.  In  all  probability  she  has  friends  already 
on  the  campus  who  will  welcome  her.  But  even  if  she  doesn't 
know  a  soul,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  those  whose  business  and 
pleasure  it  is  to  assist  and  counsel  the  new-comer.  Some  of 
the  preliminary  arrangements  may  well  have  been  made  before 
going  to  Eugene— by  correspondence  with  the  Registrar  or  the 
Dean  of  Women.  The  entrance  credits  may  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and  information  gained  as  to  a  suitable  boarding  place. 
On  arrival  at  Eugene,  probably  the  matter  of  first  importance 
is  to  find  a  place  to  live.    If  not  already  provided  for,  the 


comradeship  and  genuine  friendship  which  is  the  one  essential 
ion 


There's  a  comradeship  in  it  you  feel  every  minute; 

It  brightens  each  hour  of  the  day. 
Be  you  Senior  or  Soph,  or  even  a  Prof, 

They  cheer  up  and  smile  when  you  say: 
CHORUS: 

When  you're  an  old  Grad  and  your  heart's  kind  o'  sad 
With  the  thoughts  of  the  days  that  were  dear, 

Your  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  you  turn  back  the  years, 

And  you'd  give  half  your  life  just  to  hear: 
CHORUS: 
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University  authorities  may  be  consulted,  lists  of  boarding 
houses  obtained,  and  specific  suggestion  received.  In  this  way 
time  and  mistakes  may  be  saved. 

With  at  least  a  temporary  living  place  found,  the  next 
step  is  to  register.  This  is  done  in  Johnson  Hall,  when  the 
incidental  fees  and  Student  Body  tax  are  received  and  en- 
rollment card  issued  to  the  student.  At  the  same  time  she 
is  assigned  to  an  Adviser — a  member  of  the  faculty,  whose 
business  it  will  be  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Univer- 
sity course,  to  direct  the  student  in  the  important  matter  of 
mapping  out  a  course  of  study.  The  Adviser  will  find  out 
at  this  time  all  that  he  can  about  the  girl — her  training,  her 
aptitudes,  her  aspirations,  and,  in  making  the  first  selection 
of  courses,  will,  so  far  as  it  seems  wise,  be  guided  by  the  girl's 
own  wishes.  At  this  time  the  new  girl  will  also  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  be  enrolled  in  her 
official  files. 

With  these  necessary  preliminaries  out  of  the  way,  the  new 
girl — a  Freshman  now — will  relax  a  little  and  submit  to  the 
impressions  of  the  new  world.  With  her  friends — whether 
they  be  old  friends  or  new-found  ones — she  will  stroll  about 
the  charming  campus,  with  its  shaded  walks,  its  velvety  lawns. 


The  "Life  Class'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.    There   is   every   reason   why   it   should  oe. 
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inspecting  the  buildings — the  venerable  old  ones,  ivy-clad, 
and  the  imposing  new  ones.  She  will  be  shown  the  Senior 
Benph,  the  Mill  Race,  the  Condon  Oaks,  Hello  Lane,  Guild 
Hall,  and  a  score  of  other  places  of  interest.  Perhaps  more 
than  in  the  attractions  of  the  campus  she  will  be  interested 
in  the  new  people.  The  professors  will  not  be  half  ^o  formidable 
as  she  had  feared,  and  the  students  not  at  all  different  from 
the  boys  and  girls  "back  home."  The  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  will  impress  the  new  girl  is  the  spontaneous 
friendliness,  the  "Hello"  that  is  so  essentially  characteristic 
of  Oregon.  Everyone  speaks  to  everyone  else,  and  the  com- 
radeship is  so  contagious  that  the  new  girl  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  feel  strange. 

The  first  week  is  a  busy  one — what  with  the  first  recita- 
tions with  their  puzzling  assignments,  the  new  books  to  be 
bought  and  all  the  many  little  adjustments  to  be  made  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions.  During  the  first  two  weeks  the  Fresh- 
man girl  will  undergo  a  physical  examination — explained  more 
fully  elsewhere.  She  may  be  entertained  at  one  or  more  of 
the  sorority  houses  where  groups  of  girls  are  living  together 
in  organizations,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  "House 
Mother" — an  older  woman,  who  serves  as  a  chaperon  and 


Many  young  women  find  the  study  of  Botany  an  exceedingly  interesting\ 
and  valuable  part  of  their  educational  experience 
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exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  girls,  are  managed  by 
the  members  themselves. 

Then  there  is  the  first  "assembly" — the  first  Wednesday 
at  ten  o'clock  in  old  Villard — where  the  Freshmen  will,  for 
the  first  time,  see  the  student  body  en  masse ;  the  first  football 
rally,  where  the  "Oregon  Spirit"  will  be  expounded  and  she 
will  hear  the  famous  "  Oskie-wow-wow. "  Athletic  heroes 
and  other  notables  are  pointed  out  to  her.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Freshmen  she  will  become  identified  with  the 
classmates  with  whom  she  is  to  spend  the  four  years  of  her 
college  life. 

Homesicknesses,  strangeness,  perplexities  there  may  be. 
The  new  studies  are  not  like  those  she  knew  at  high  school; 
and  the  methods  of  studying  are  entirely  new.  There  is  no 
teacher  or  mother  now  to  tell  her  to  prepare  this  lesson  or  to 
perform  that  task.  She  is  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
forced  to  discover  her  latent  resourcefulness  and  independence. 

And  so,  gradually,  but  surely,  the  new  girl  becomes  a 
part  of  the  University  and  enters  the  experience  to  which, 
if  rightly  appreciated,  she  will  look  back,  in  later  years,  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  her  life. 


HOW  much  money  does  it  take? 
Few  of  the  women  who  are  members  of  the  student 
body  at  Oregon  come  from  homes  so  affluent  as  to  make  that 
question  unnecessary.  The  matter  of  expenses,  of  finances, 
must  be  considered.  For  some  girls  the  problem  is  easily 
solved :  father  signs  checks  for  whatever  is  needed.  At  Oregon 
these  girls  are  in  the  minority.  The  greater  number  find  it 
necessary  to  practice  economies,  to  spend  carefully,  to  do 
without,  or  to  contribute  in  whole  or  in  part  to  their  own 
expenses. 

There  are  four  modes  of  living  at  the  University :  at  Hend- 
ricks Hall,  the  new  hall  of  residence  for  women ;  in  a  sorority 
house;  in  a  private  boarding  house;  "baching."  The  cost  of 
the  first  three  is  about  the  same.  At  Hendricks  Hall  room  rent 
is  one  dollar  a  week,  with  25  cents  "maintaining  fund,"  and 
board  is  $4.50  a  week.    In  the  sorority  houses  the  cost  of 


What 
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living — board  and  room — is  about  $27.00  a  month.  In  private 
boarding  houses  the  cost  averages  $27.50  a  month.  A  list  of 
such  boarding  houses  is  prepared  by  the  University  authorities, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  they  are'  suitably  managed. 
The  number  of  girls  living  in  this  way  is,  however,  compara- 
tively small. 

An  experiment  that  is  full  of  interest  is  that  of  four 
girls  who  found  it  necessary  to  economize  and  accordingly 
tried  a  co-operative  house-keeping  arrangement.  They  rented 
a  furnished  apartment  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  bath. 
For  this  they  paid  $10  a  month,  including  water  and  light, 
but  not  fuel.  A  wood-burning  heater  kept  the  rooms  warm, 
and  cooking  was  done  by  gas. 

The  division  of  work  and  financial  support  was  distributed 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  girls.  One,  who  was  studying 
for  "honors"  and  doing  outside  work,  did  no  housekeeping 
at  all,  but  contributed  $18  a  month  to  the  treasury.  Another 
did  practically  all  the  cooking  and  buying,  but  paid  nothing. 
The  other  two  helped  with  the  work  and  contributed  smaller 


McClure  Hall,  ivy -clad  home  of  Chemistry,  Psychology  and  Journalism, 
One  of  the  most  attractive  buildings  on  the  campus 


Class  exercising  in  the  women's  outdoor  gymnasium,  the  pride  of  Oregon's 
physical  training  departm<  n  t 


amounts.  One  of  these  received  butter  and  eggs  from  her 
parents,  who  lived  in  the  country  near  Eugene. 

The  total  cash  expended  was  $28.00  a  month.  Estimating 
the  contributed  articles  of  food  at  retail  prices,  the  aggregate 
was  $33.00,  or  $8.25  for  each  girl  for  all  living  expenses, 
except  a  little  laundry. 

About  one-third  of  the  women  attending  Oregon  are  earn- 
ing money  to  put  themselves  through  college.  The  work  that 
they  do  is  of  the  widest  possible  variety.  They  do  typewriting, 
clerking,  office  work,  nursing,  newspaper  reporting,  caring  for 
children,  etc.  House  work,  however,  in  all  its  various  branches, 
provides  employment  for  the  greatest  number.  The  demand 
for  girls  who  will  work  for  their  room  and  board  is  usually 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  service  rendered  in  this  way  is 
not  arduous,  and  the  girl  is  a  respected  member  of  the  house- 
hold. To  guard  against  misunderstandings,  the  matter  of 
domestic  service  of  all  kinds  has  been  reduced  to  a  schedule 
which  insures  fairness  to  both  parties. 

The  girls  who  "work  their  way  through"  suffer  no  loss 
of  social  standing.  That  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
But  it  means  a  severe  tax  upon  the  strength  of  the  girl,  and 
should  be  attempted  only  by  those  of  strong  physique. 
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The  cost  of  an  education  has  increased — as  has  everything 
else — during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  But  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  represented  in 
the  living  item.  Books  cost  a  little  more — but  not  much. 
The  charges  that  make  an  education  cost  more  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  make  it  more  costly  to  live  at  home. 

The  actual  amount  of  money  required  to  finance  one  year 
of  a  girl's  college  life  will  vary  so  greatly  with  the  individual 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  average.  The  actual  cost  of 
necessaries — board,  room,  laundry,  college  fees,  and  a  small 
allowance  for  incidentals — is  about  $250  a  year.  This  covers 
everything  but  clothing,  travelling  expenses  and  such  items  as 
doctor's  bills  and  charities.  The  average  is  probably  about 
$350  a  year. 


Rehearsing  a  play  on  the  stage  of  Oregon's  "Little  Theatre/'  Guild  Hall. 
Dramatic  interpretation  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  courses  for  girls 


Hendricks  Hall 

THE  chief  place  of  residence  for  women  provided  by  the 
University  is  Hendricks  Hall  with  its  annexes  in  the  shape 
of  comfortable  houses  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  students 
who  share  the  organization,  dining  room,  and  social  life  of  the 
main  hall. 

Hendricks  Hall  is  a  substantial  three-story  brick  building, 
fireproof  in  construction,  colonial  in  type.  The  building  falls 
into  three  units.  The  reception  rooms,  drawing  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  the  head  resident's  suite  of  sitting  room,  bed 
room  and  bath  together  with  the  two  guest  rooms  and  bath 
and  eight  student  suites  constitute  the  first  unit.  There  are 
ten  student  suites  in  each  of  the  two  remaining  units,  making 
in  all  twenty-eight  student  suites.  Each  unit  contains  three 
bath  rooms,  provided  with  tubs,  shower  bath,  large  shampooing 
bowls  and  linen  chute  directly  to  the  laundry. 

Each  student  suite  will  accommodate  three  girls  comfort- 
ably. A  study,  wardrobe  passage,  dressing  room  and  sleeping 
porch  compose  a  suite. 

The  furnishing  of  the  suite  is  very  attractive.  The  study 
is  provided  with  a  soft  rug,  large  oak  study  table,  couch, 


Front  of  Library,  with  students  on  the  way  to  and  from  classes 
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Windsor  armchair,  bookcase  and  straight  chair.  The  dressing 
rooms  contain  hot  and  cold  running  water;  chiffoniers  and 
chairs.  The  sleeping  porches  contain  stand  and  beds  and 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  securing  of  excellent 
mattresses,  linen  and  blankets.  Students  are  requested  not 
to  bring  bedding,  as  the  hall  provides  ample,  new  and  fresh 
bedding. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  students  will  provide  them- 
selves with  a  cover  for  the  couch  in  the  study,  either  a  denim 
or  chintz  or  cretonne  cover  or  a  new  Indian  blanket.  Most 
of  the  students  like  to  select  their  own  couch  covers,  window 
hangings  and  lamp  shade  covering  according  to  a  definite 
harmonious  color  scheme,  so  it  is  suggested  that  each  student 
procure  these  things  after  she  has  viewed  her  rooms.  Students 
are  asked  to  bring  small  washable  rugs  for  the  floor  covering 
of  their  dressing  rooms. 

The  drawing  room,  hall  and  small  reception  rooms  carry 
out  the  colonial  note  in  furnishing.  The  entire  hall  is  tinted 
a  soft  French  gray  and  the  woodwork  is  enamelled  gray. 


Front  of  Deady  Hall,  with  magnificent  shade  trees  which  cool  the  campus 
in  the  warming  days  near  the  end  of  the  school  year 
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This  makes  an  excellent  background  for  the  furnishings  of 
mahogany  and  overstuffed  davenports  and  easy  chairs.  The 
floors  are  of  polished  oak,  and  a  large  braided  rug  together 
with  new  fluff  rugs  continue  the  colonial  motif.  The  entire 
house  is  well  heated  with  steam  radiators. 

The  kitchen  is  modern  in  every  sense.  Steam  sterilization 
in  the  dish  washing  is  acquired  by  the  use  of  an  electric  dish 
washer.  A  thoroughly  hygienic  refrigerator  system  is 
maintained. 

The  general  impression  of  the  entire  hall  is  one  of  commo- 
dious, artistic  home  with  adequate  equipment  for  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.  "Home"  is  the  keynote  of  the  halls 
of  residence.  There  are  no  bells,  but  students  know  the  hours 
for  meals  and  assemble  in  the  drawing  room  a  few  minutes 
previous  to  the  announcement  of  luncheon  and  dinner.  On 
gray  days  a  cheerful  fire  is  always  roaring  in  the  fire  place. 
A  beautiful  Steinway  piano  provides  entertainment  and  the 
library  of  the  Hall  is  constantly  growing.  A  head  resident  or 
chaperon  orders  the  life  of  the  household  and  helps  to  main- 
tain a  democratic  spirit. 

Because  the  rates  are  low,  each  underclass  girl  is  required 
to  take  her  turn  at  answering  the  telephone  and  doorbell  and 
serving  at  luncheon  and  dinner.  Breakfast  is  served  cafeteria 
style,  each  girl  waiting  upon  herself.  Also  each  girl  is  required 
to  care  for  her  own  suite  of  rooms.  All  appliances  are  pro- 
vided for  this,  even  to  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner.  An  excellent 
laundry  room  in  the  basement  is  available  and  electric  irons 
are  provided.  The  household  linen,  of  course,  is  cared  for  by 
the  hall,  but  the  girls  are  responsible  for  their  personal 
laundry. 

The  social  life  of  the  hall  is  very  pleasant.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  wholesome  entertainment.  Frequently  guests  of  the 
University  are  entertained  in  Hendricks  hall,  so  that  the 
girls  in  the  hall  have  many  rare  privileges  of  meeting  inter- 
esting folk.  The  hall  encourages  good  music  and  worth- 
while reading  and  seeks  to  bring  musicians  and  readers  and 
artists  into  the  home  life  of  its  members  through  every  source, 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  questions  of  the  day  and  active 
participation  in  practical  war  work. 


On  the  ' '  West  Row ' '  are  the  older  buildings  of  the  Campus — buildings 
that  have  endeared  themselves  to  former  generations  of  students.  The 
first  is  Villard  Hall;  the  second,  Beady — the  pioneer  of  all  the  Campus 
structures.    The  last  is  the  Library — comparatively  of  recent  origin 


Architect's  perspective  of  proposed  Women's  Memorial  Gymnasium  Build- 
ing, funds  for  which  are  now  being  raised  by  popular  subscription 

Household  Arts— A  Department 
for  Women 

IN  spite  of  the  present-day  advocacy  of  "vocations  for 
women, ' '  and  without  in  the  least  criticising  the  tendency  in 
that  direction,  the  fact  still  remains  that,  for  most  women, 
the  chief  vocation,  the  chosen  vocation,  is  that  of  housekeeper 
and  homemaker.  The  idea  that  housekeeping  might  be  made 
a  science  and  homemaking  an  art  is  comparatively  a  new  one. 
Girls,  young  wives  and  mothers,  did  things  as  their  mothers 
had  taught  them  and  apparently  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result  achieved.  But  modern  science  has  extended  its 
probing  fingers  into  the  kitchen,  the  pantry,  the  dining  room 
— in  fact  into  every  cranny  of  the  modern  house ;  scientific  in- 
vestigation, experimentation,  planning  and  method  have  de- 
veloped an  entirely  new  order  of  things ;  and  vastly  improved 
conditions  in  a  million  homes  are  eloquent  witnesses  to  the 
achievement. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
Household  Arts  limited  to  actual  housekeepers  and  home- 
makers.  Wide  fields  of  activity  are  open  to  college  women 
with  training  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  home  and  home 
life.  Those  interested  in  teaching,  in  nursing,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hotels  and  cafeterias,  in  social  betterment  and  welfare 
work,  in  various  phases  of  war  service  and  reconstruction 
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work,  in  journalism  and  applied  arts,  will  find  special  benefit 
from  these  practical  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  food  preparation,  dietetics,  and 
war  economy  given  last  year,  a  number  of  new  courses  will 
be  offered.  "Household  Sewing  and  Garment  Making"  to- 
gether with  "Textile  Study"  and  "Dress  Design"  will  prove 
of  interest  and  profit  to  many  students,  but  especially  to 
Freshmen.  Courses  in  Housewifery,  Household  Management, 
and  Marketing  prepare  students  for  work  in  the  Practice 
House,  which  will  be  a  feature  of  this  department.  The 
Practice  House  will  also  be  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  stu- 
dents in  Household  Decoration. 

The  courses  in  Household  Decoration  are  planned  not 
only  for  those  who  may  intend  to  specialize  in  this  line  of 
work,  but  also  for  those  who  may  desire  to  know  how  to 
obtain  without  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  through  wise 
selection  and  knowledge  of  decorative  principles,  that  atmos- 
phere of  comfort  and  refinement  that  should  be  found  in 
every  home. 

Courses  in  marketing  and  laboratory  courses  in  Food  and 
Nutrition  have  been  added  to  those  in  Cookery.  These  courses, 
though  designed  especially  for  the  home  and  for  reconstruction 
work  in  which  a  knowledge  of  community  feeding  is  of  prime 
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This  picture  hardly  does  justice  to  Hendricks  Hall — the  new  hall  of  resi- 
dence for  women.    A  complete  description  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
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value,  will  lead  up  to  the  more  advanced  work  in  Food 
Preparation  for  Social  Workers,  which  prepares  students  to 
teach  and  also  to  specialize  in  dietetics.  Fully  equipped 
sewing  rooms,  an  enlarged  food  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for 
the  classes  in  textile  study  and  housewifery,  and  a  practice 
house,  where  small  groups  of  students  may  gain  practical 
experience  in  household  management,  are  new  additions  to 
the  equipment  of  this  department. 

Women's  Interests 

THE  University  of  Oregon  recognizes  the  wide  range  of 
young  women's  activities  and  provides  opportunity  for 
every  interest.  Girls  find  intellectual  stimulus  and  means  for 
self-expression  in  the  debating  clubs,  dramatic  clubs  and  the 
musical  and  literary  organizations.  There  is  also  always  the 
hope  of  making  through  these  clubs  one  of  the  honor  societies, 
such  as  the  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  in  music,  Mask  and  Buskin  in 
dramatics,  Scroll  and  Script  for  academic  achievement,  and 
Zeta  Kappa  Psi  in  debating. 

The  campus  life  of  women  is  directed  through  the  Woman's 
League  which  binds  every  woman  to  active  service  to  her 
University.  The  Woman's  League  of  the  University  is  affiliat- 
ed with  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  thus,  through 
it,  the  girls  cooperate  in  state  and  national  movements  of 
interest  to  women,  and  learn  the  meaning  of  a  larger  civic 
life. 

Athletics  for  women,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Physical  Training  department,  give  wholesome  physical  devel- 
opment and  much  real  training  in  genuine  sportsmanship. 
Tennis  matches — interclass  and  intercollegiate — indoor  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  swimming  and  archery  are  all  recognized  as 
a  part  of  the  student  body  activities,  and  the  girls  who  excel 
in  these  sports  receive,  as  a  reward,  their  letters,  the  University 
"0,"  quite  as  the  men  receive  their  letters  for  their  athletic 
prowess. 

College  training  for  women  has  been  encouraged  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  by  the  establishment  of  four  scholarships 
open  to  women  applicants.    These  are:  (1)    A  scholarship  of 
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$200  offered  by  the  Oregon  braneh  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae, 
meeting  in  Portland.  (2)  The  Mary  Spiller  scholarship  of 
$180  given  by  the  State  Association  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Alumnae.  (3)  The  Portland  Pan  Hellenic  Society  gives  an 
annual  scholarship  to  the  University  of  $250.  (4)  The  Eugene 
Branch  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  offers  a  loan  scholarship 
of  $25.00  a  year.  By  referring  to  the  latest  publication  of  the 
University  catalog  one  may  obtain  data  relative  to  application 
for  these  scholarships. 

Woman's  efforts  for  growth  in  force  of  personality,  charm 
of  manner,  university  activity  and  scholarly  attainment  are 
recognized  by  the  presentation,  yearly,  to  a  junior  girl  of  a 
graceful  silver  cup  given  by  Mrs.  George  T.  Gerlinger. 

The  various  intellectual  endeavors  and  the  genuinely 
simple  social  life — merry  dances,  cheerful  teas,  jolly  picnics, 
canoe  parties,  athletic  contests — together  with  the  comradeship 
engendered  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  in  class  organizations  of 
women,  develop  a  solidarity  and  democratic  spirit  among 
women  which  spells  happiness  for  the  girls  who  come  to 
Oregon. 


In  these  days,  a  knowledge  of  "First  Aid"  is  part  of  the  training  of  every 
girl — no  matter  what  her  vocation  is  to  be. 
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The  war  has  turned  the  attention  of  many  minds  toward  the 
field  of  nursing.  Great  hospitals  throughout  the  country 
recognize  the  crying  need  for  thoroughly  educated  women 
who  have  the  technical  nursing  training  in  addition  to  accept 
positions  of  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  large  city  hospitals  are  shortening  their  three 
years'  training  courses  by  six  to  nine  months  for  applicants 
who  can  offer  college  training  in  Biology,  Bacteriology, 
Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Sociology,  Household  Science, 
Psychology,  Voice  Culture,  etc.  The  University  of  Oregon 
offers  full  opportunity  in  these  subjects  and  is  looking  forward 
to  presenting  a  course  similar  to  that  offered  in  eastern 
colleges  whereby  a  woman  may  obtain  in  six  years  both  her 
degree  and  her  Registered  Nurse  Certificate. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

RECOGNITION  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  has  a  body  and  that 
both  her  individual  happiness  and  her  social  value  depend 
in  large  measure  on  her  physical  well-being  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered either  immoral  or  immodest.  Health,  physical  vigor — 
these  are  the  birthright  of  the  American  girl,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  modern  university  shall  do  its  share  in  safeguarding 
and  promoting  the  health  of  the  young  women. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  life  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  each  girl  is  required  to  take  a  physical  examination, 
administered  by  a  physician,  assisted  by  the  instructors  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  The  heart, 
lungs  and  general  physical  condition  are  examined  and  various 
strength  tests  are  given.  The  results  thus  gained  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  physical  work  appointed  for  the  girl.  This 
work  consists  of  three  hours  a  week  devoted  to  various 
exercises  and  one  hour  given  to  the  class  in  personal  hygiene. 

For  approximately  the  first  six  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  for  a 
rather  long  period  in  the  spring,  the  work  is  largely  out  of 
doors,  and  consists  in  forms  of  athletics  under  the  direction 
of  skilled  instructors.  Tennis,  golf,  hockey,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, canoeing  and  swimming  are  all  prescribed  and  are  enjoyed 
by  the  girls  who  participate  in  them. 


Close-up  view  of  Library  entrance.    Students  scattering  to  other  buildings 
to  begin  the  work  of  the  next  hour 
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For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  class  work  is  conducted 
in  the  commodious  open-air  gymnasium,  where  drills,  calis- 
thenics, dancing,  etc.,  are  practiced,  or  in  the  closed  gymna- 
sium, where  the  apparatus  work  is  carried  on. 

In  the  class  in  personal  hygiene,  the  girl  is  taught  the 
principles  of  health.  Instruction  is  given  in  proper  methods 
of  eating,  dressing,  sleeping,  etc.,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

In  general,  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  If  the  girl  is  not  strong,  a  gradual  building- 
up  process  is  prescribed.  Corrective  gymnastics  are  not  in- 
frequently indicated.  If  a  serious  disability  appears,  the  girl 
is  sent  to  a  competent  physician. 

In  this  department  young  women  are  prepared  to  serve  as 
teachers  of  physical  training  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  super- 
visors of  gymnasiums  and  play-grounds,  as  physicians'  assist- 
ants and  reconstruction  aides.  The  demand  for  women  trained 
in  these  and  related  activities  is  large  and  constantly  growing. 

War  Work  for  Women 

THE  great  World  War  has  not  found  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  wanting.  Encouraged  to  quiet  but  ef- 
fective war  conservation  by  the  courses  in  the  department  of 
Home  Economics  such  as  "Food  Economy  in  War  Time,"  the 
women  of  the  various  houses  and  as  individuals  have  been 
practising  rigid  economy  in  sugar  and  wheat.  Through  lec- 
tures and  addresses  much  has  been  done  to  train  the  University 
girls  how  to  exert  an  influence  throughout  the  state  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food  saving.  A  group  of  18  young  women  have  formed 
a  "land  unit"  and  are  engaged  in  actual  farm  work  this 
summer.  Many  girls  are  going  in  for  canning  both  in  factories 
and  in  homes  and  some  will  venture  into  fruit  box 
manufacturing. 

In  actual  Red  Cross  work,  systematic  effort  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Woman's  League  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  and  the  faculty.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
bungalow  has  been  made  a  Red  Cross  headquarters.    Many  of 
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the  women  students  pledged  themselves  to  give  three  definite 
hours  a  week  for  the  making  of  surgical  dressings.  Dressings 
to  the  amount  of  27,989  were  made  between  January  and  June 
and  during  October  to  January  much  knitting  and  sewing  was 
accomplished. 

The  women  of  the  University  helped  very  materially  in 
raising  $3,000  for  the  Students  Friendship  Fund ;  also  they 
have  bought  liberally  of  thrift  stamps  and  liberty  bonds,  but 
their  unique  piece  of  war  work  is  the  creation  of  a  Woman 's 
University  War  Fund  of  $2,500  which  is  to  be  used  for  a 
nurses'  hut  or  some  other  definite  enterprise  in  France.  Nor 
do  the  girls  in  college  forget  the  soldiers  in  camp.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  candy  were  made  and  sent  to  the  soldiers 
at  Camp  Lewis  last  Christmas  and  many  boxes  of  books  and 
periodicals  have  been  collected  for  various  camps.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  commandant  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  each  woman,  as  far  as 
possible,  had  a  share  in  embroidering  the  University  battalion 
colors ;  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  banner  is  as  perfectly  made 
as  if  the  flag  had  been  the  work  of  one  individual.  This  united 
effort  of  the  women  is  apparent  in  all  their  undertakings  for 
the  Red  Cross  or  other  war  enterprises. 


Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  instructor,  these  young  women  are  converting 
"substitutes"  into  nourishing  and  palatable  edibles 


"The  years  spent  at  a  university  are 
not  spent  merely  to  prepare  the  student 
for  the  years  that  follow,  hut  are  in 
themselves  a  rich  and  delightful  experi- 
ence. And  that  is  just  and  right;  for 
youth  is  too  precious  a  period  of  life  to 
he  denied  its  own  rightful  prerogative 
of  quicJc  enthusiasms  and  unselfish 
loyalties,  impulsive  friendships  and 
wholesome  enjoyment.  These  are  a  part 
of  the  priceless  heritage  of  youth;  and 
any  educational  scheme  that  leaves  out 
of  account  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
the  demands  of  youth  is  inviting 
failure. ' ' 
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This  booklet  is  addressed  to  the  young  people 
of  Oregon  and  neighboring  states.  Its  purpose 
is  to  present  to  them,  their  parents  and  advisers, 
information  about  the  University  of  Oregon — 
THEIR  University — to  give  them  some  idea 
of  the  opportunities  that  the  University  presents 
to  every  young  man  or  young  woman  with  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  college  education;  and,  if 
may  be,  to  inspire  some  of  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advantages. 


ENTRANCE    TO    THE   EDUCATION  BUILDING 


The  Education  Building  houses  the  Law  School 
School  of  Education.    As  it  now  stands, 
unit  of  the  completed  structure 


and  the  Extension  Division  as  well  as  the 
the  building  represents  but  the  first 
as  designed  by  the  architects. 


Oregon— your  University 


T  IS  no  new  thing  to  say  that  the  need  of  the  day  is  edu- 
cation. Men — wise  men — have  been  saying  that  for 
centuries.  But  the  great  and  tragic  events  of  the  pas1 
few  years  have  given  to  the  recognition  of  the  need  a 
new  and  a  powerful  emphasis.  The  need  of  an  educa- 
tion has  become  almost  a  hunger,  a  great  world-craving 
for  knowledge,  for  enlightenment,  for  trained  leader- 
ship in  order  to  combat  the  forces  of  prejudice,  of 
ignorance,  of  darkness,  which,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  Great  War,  have  been  let  loose  in  the  world. 
Many  men,  in  many  times,  have  tried  to  define  education,  and  no  one 
of  the  many  has  altogether  succeeded.  That  is  because  education  is  no  fixed, 
final  thing,  but  something  that  varies  with  the  time,  with  the  people,  and 
with  the  individual.  An  acceptable  definition  may  be  that  education  is  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  individual.  That  is  somewhat  equivalent 
to  the  idea  of  self-cultivation  or  culture.  But  men  have  learned,  or  are  still 
learning,  that  an  individual  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  and  the  great 
movement  is  toward  socialization.  So  the  suggested  definition  must  be 
amended  to  read :  Education  is  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual, 
in    order    that    he    may    best    serve  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 


TEE  WOMEN'S  BUILDING 

This  illustration,  reproduced  from  the  architect's  drawing,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  building,  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be 
completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  of  19£0 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
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It  is  that  aspect  of  the  value  of  education,  the  social  aspect,  that  has  brought 
our  nation,  and  our  states  and  counties  and  cities,  to  establish  and  maintain 
great  public  school  systems.  Men — thinking'  men — know  that  a  state,  or  a  city, 
or  a  nation,  can  never  reach  a  development  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  it,  and  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  individual  can 
be  brought  to  a  higher  level  is  through  education. 
Is  an  education  worth  while? 

The  question  is  no  longer  debatable.  Look  at  the  thing  from  the  most 
practical  point  of  view.  Put  to  one  side,  for  the  moment,  all  consideration  of 
cultivation,  of  refinement,  of  enlightenment,  and  say  that  a  man's  business  in 
life  is  to  succeed — in  the  hard,  practical  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country.  Now  let's  see  whether  a  college  education  pays  or  not. 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  contains  the  names  of  all  the  men  and  women  in 
America  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  success.  Nearly  70  percent  of  them 
are  men  with  a  college  education — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one 
man  or  woman  in  100  completes  a  college  course. 

An  education  may  be  gained  without  going  to  college.  That  is  true.  But  it 
takes  a  life-time  instead  of  a  brief  four  years.  Four  years  against  forty  !  That's 
what  it  means. 


THE  CHEMIST  BY  LABOBATOllY 
Here,  surrounded  by  retorts,  test  tubes,  and  Bensen  burners,  the  student  is  initiated  into 
the  first  mysteries  of  molecules,  atoms,  and  their  lcindred. 
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The  University  —  Organization 

THE  modern  university  is  a  highly  complex  organism.  The  University 
of  Oregon  embraces  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts; 
the  Graduate  School;  the  School  of  Medicine  (at  Portland),  the  Schools 
of  Education,  Law,  Journalism,  Architecture,  Commerce  and  Music ; 
the  Extension  Division  and  School  of  Correspondence  Study.  The  College  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts  is  again  subdivided  into  various  departments : 
botany,  chemistry,  economics  and  sociology,  education,  English  literature, 
rhetoric  and  American  literature,  geology,  German  language  and  literature, 
history,  household  arts,  hygiene  and  physical  education  (women),  mathematics, 
mechanics  and  astronomy,  military  science  and  tactics,  philosophy,  physical 
education  (men),  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  public  speaking, 
Romance  languages  and  literature,  and  zoology. 

The  various  schools  and  departments  are  not  independent  (except  the 
Medical  School)  but  are  inter-related,  so  that  a  student,  while  pursuing  one  line 
of  work  toward  a  definite  goal,  may  at  the  same  time  avail  himself  of  instruc- 
tion offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  In  fact,  the  rules 
embodied  in  the  " group  system"  of  the  University  make  it  impossible  for 
the  student  to  specialize  entirely  until  he  has  entered  the  "upper  division" 
in  his  Junior  year. 


THE  BOTANY  LABORATORY 
Through  the  agency  of  the  microscope,  the  student  analyses  the  plants  brought  to  the 
laboratory  and  hams  I h<  ir  habits    and  characteristics. 
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These  regulations,  recently  adopted,  are  in  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  no  student  should  be  permitted  to  complete  his  four  years  of  work 
and  receive  his  degree  without  at  least  being  introduced  to  the  several  great 
fields  of  knowledge :  language,  and  literature,  the  social  sciences,  the  physical 
sciences,  the  arts.  And  it  has  been  thought  advisable  that  this  general 
acquaintanceship  should  be  formed  in  the  first  two  years,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  more  specialized  work  which 
is  deferred  until  the  last  two  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  publication,  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  describe 
the  scope  and  functions  of  all  of  the  schools  and  departments.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  general  catalogue  is  published  each  year  for  exactly  that 
purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Schools  publish  bulletins  which  set  forth  their 
work  even  more  in  detail. 

With  their  faculties  of  specialists,  their  elaborate  equipment,  their  labor- 
atories, museums  and  libraries,  the  departments  and  schools  may  be  said  to 
compose  the  University.  But  the  University — for  the  student,  at  least — is 
larger  than  the  sum  total  of  all  its  parts.  The  University  is  a  force,  an  influence, 
a  light,  a  spirit.  Its  purpose  is  not  only  to  produce  better  teachers,  lawyers, 
architects,  journalists,  physicians  and  business  men ;  not  only  to  produce  better 
citizens ;  but  to  produce  superior  men  and  women. 


THE  LIBEAEY  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

lhe  Law  School  has  its  quarters  in  the  Education  Building.     Here,  undisturbed  by  the 
distractions  of  the  busy  Campus  life,  students  delve  into  the  problems  of  the  law. 
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Going  to  College 


HE  University  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
state.  It  represents  the  last  of  three  phases,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  grammar  school,  the  second  the  high  school. 
The  relation  of  the  University  to  the  high  school  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  sustained  by  the  high  school  to  the  grammar 
school.  The  University  begins  where  the  high  school 
leaves  off,  and  carries  the  student  through  four,  or 
more,  years  of  study. 

The  change  from  high  school  to  college,  however,  is 
more  radical,  more  far-reaching  than  the  change  from 
grammar  school  to  high  school.  " Going  to  College"  becomes  inevitably 
a  great  and  significant  experience.  For  all  except  those  young  men  and 
women  who  happen  to  live  in  a  college  town,  it  means  going  away  from  home — 
the  first  real  separation  from  all  the  influences,  the  safeguards,  the  guidances 
that  have  surrounded  them.  It  means  an  introduction  to  an  entirely  new  set 
of  conditions — now  requirements,  new  standards,  new  ideas  and  ideals.  It 
means  a  degree  of  independence  heretofore  unrealized  by  the  average  boy  or 
girl.    It  means,  too,  responsibility  in  a  degree  equally  as  great. 


THE   BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 


Here,  the  student  'performs  tests  of  water,  milk,  and  other  substances,  and  learns  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  bacteria,  especially  in  their  relation  to  hygiene. 
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One  of  the  most  astonishing  discoveries  that  the  student  makes  when  he 
first  comes  to  college  is  that  his  time  is  his  own.  Except  for  the  necessit}^  of 
attending  classes,  which  take  but  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  conforming  to 
a  few  general  rules  that  he  finds  not  at  all  irksome,  the  student 's  time  is  his  own 
to  use,  or  waste,  as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  independent  of  the  requirements  of  parent 
or  teacher  that  he  do  this  or  that  at  a  certain  time.  But — and  this  discovery* 
sometimes  comes  to  the  new  student  only  after  some  impressive  and  costly 
experience — he  is  responsible  for  that  time.  To  learn  to  utilize  one's  time  to  the 
best  advantage! — that  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  a  student  has  to  learn. 

Then  there  are  the  new  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  new  student  is  fair- 
ly bewildered  by  the  number  of  new  faces,  the  new  personalities.  His  own  in- 
dividuality seems  lost  and  insignificant  among  so  many.  But  there  are  usually 
some  old  friends  to  make  matters  easy,  and,  if  not,  there  are  many  agencies  to 
accomplish  the  same  end — notably  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations.  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
is  so  essentially  that  of  friendship  that  no  student  need  feel  friendless. 

Few  happenings  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  are  so  varied  as  the  first 
days  at  college.  They  are  never  forgotten.  They  mark  the  entrance  into  a  new 
experience,  a  new  phase — a  transition  phase,  perhaps,  between  youth  and  man- 
hood or  womanhood — a  phase  of  preparation,  of  development,  of  education. 


THE  CONDON  GEOLOGICAL  COLLEC1ION 
This  valuable  collection  of  minerals  represents  the  life  wor~k  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Condon. 
The  collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  Administration  Building. 
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The  Cost  and  the  Ways  to  Meet  It 


T  IS  manifest  that  the  cost  of  an  education  is  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  effects  of  the  present  era  of  high  prices. 
At  the  University  of  Oregon,  a  state  institution,  tuition  is 
free;  but  there  has  been  an  unavoidable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  everything  else,  and  this,  naturally,  is  reflected  in 
the  student's  budget.  However,  Eugene  is  an  unusually 
inexpensive  place  in  which  to  live,  and  the  yearly  allow- 
ance may  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum  without  in  the 
least  affecting  the  efficiency  or  the  prestige  of  the  student. 


An  estimate  of  the  cost  per  annum  is  a  rather  difficult 
thing  to  make,  as  there  are  so  many  items — such  as  clothing,  railroad  fare,  and 
so  on,  that  may  or  may  not  be  included.  Board  and  room  may  be  computed  at 
$250  a  year;  registration  fee  and  student  body  tax  at  $25.50;  books,  clothing 
and  incidentals,  $150  to  $250  a  year.  A  very  fair  approximation  is  from  $450 
to  $600.    It  is  possible  to  spend  more ;  it  can  be  done  on  less. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  self-help,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
are  contributing  largely  to  the  cost  of  their  own  education  is  surprisingly  large. 
A  recent  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  70  percent  of  the  men 


A  COENEB  OF  THE  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
Here,  the  student  conducts  experiments  in  electricity,  light,  sound,  and  other  phenomena  of 
matter.    The  laboratories  are  located  in  Beady  Hall. 
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belonged  in  this  class.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  men  who  need  work, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  being  an  especially  helpful  agency  to  this  end.  Positions  include 
janitor  work,  typewriting,  tutoring,  clothes  pressing,  part-time  clerkships, 
reporting,  etc. 

The  proportion  of  young  women  who  seek  work  is  smaller,  but  there  are 
always  a  number  who  are  under  a  similar  necessity,  and  work  is  seldom  lacking. 
In  fact,  the  demand  for  young  women  who  will  do  housework  is  always  greater 
than  the  supply.  It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  wage-earners  as  well  as  students  are  among  the  most  respected 
of  the  student  body. 

Arrangements  that  may  be  made  by  students  for  living  while  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  fall  under  three  heads :  the  University  dormitories ; 
the  fraternities  and  sororities;  private  homes  or  boarding  houses.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  few  students  who  keep  house  for  themselves,  and  of  course,  the 
Eugene  students,  who  live  at  home. 

There  are  two  halls  of  residence  on  the  campus — Friendly  Hall,  for  men, 
and  Hendricks  Hall,  for  women.  Both  are  brick  buildings,  architecturally 
interesting,  steam  heated,  and  with  modern  appointments.  Both  have  spacious 
living  rooms  with  fireplaces,  pianos,  easy  chairs  and  sofas.  There  are 
accommodations  for  ninety  girls  at  Hendricks    Hall,    while    Friendly  Hall 


AT  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 
In  this,  and  similar  workshops,  the  young  women  who  attend  the  University  of  Oregon  learn 
many  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  housewife. 
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will  take  care  of  sixty  men.  At  both  halls  there  is  provided  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  food,  cooked  in  sanitary  kitchens  and  attractively  served.  The  cost 
for  board  is  $5  a  week ;  for  room,  $1  a  week. 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  are  elective  organizations  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  students  each.  Each  unit  maintains  its  own  establishment  in  a  separate 
dwelling,  is  self-governing,  so  far  as  its  own  affairs  are  concerned,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  contribution  that  it  makes  to  the  housing  problem 
in  an  institution  the  rapid  growth  of  which  has  made  adequate  dormitory  space 
impossible,  provides  a  fraternal  atmosphere  in  which  social  lessons  are  learned, 
and  life-long  friendships  are  formed.  At  each  sorority,  as  well  as  at  Hendricks 
Hall,  a  11 house  mother,"  chosen  by  the  girls  themselves,  lives  and  exercises  a 
maternal  supervision  over  the  young  women  under  her  charge.  The  cost  under 
present  conditions  is  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  a  month. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  campus  there  are  a  number  of  private  boarding  houses 
where  students  are  received.  These  are  inspected  by  a  representative  from  the 
University,  and  a  list  of  houses  recommended  by  the  institution  is  furnished 
entering  students.    The  charges  are  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  a  month. 

Each  year  there  are  always  a  few  students — usually  girls  but  occasionally 
men— who  work  out  some  sort  of  house-keeping  arrangement.  By  this  means 
small  groups  are  able  to  effect  a  very  substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of  living. 


IN  A  STUDIO  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
Training  the  hand  to  reproduce  faithfully  what  the  eye  accurately  records  is  recognised  as 
an  important  function  of  education,  and  one  that  is  essential  to  success  in  Architecture. 


Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Car 


The  main  campus  of  the  University  of  Oregon  occupies  an  area  of  obo 
center  of  Eugene.  The  grounds  He  on  a  slight  slope  and  have  been 
of  numerous  trees  and  shrubs.  In  addition  to  the  main  campus,  the  Ur 
left-hand  corner  of  the  artist's  sketch.  This  tract,  in  part  at  least.  1 
now  occupied  by  Kincaid  Field  (in  the  upper  right-central  part  of  the 

may  be  attnbut 


'Oregon"-- your  University 
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/  land  conveniently  and  attractively  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
eby the  plantation  during  the  early  years  of  the  University's  existence, 
tract  of  land,  tUrty  acres  in  area,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  upper 
•  the  development  of  a  new  athletic  field,  which  will  release  the  section 
quadrangles  and  buddings.    Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  the  University 
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Student  Life  and  Campus  Activities 

MPHASIS  has  always  been  laid  on  the  value  of  a  college 
education  as  a  preparation  for  life.  A  college  education  is 
not  merely  a  preparation  for  life,  but  is  life  itself.  It  is 
true  that  almost  without  exception,  men  and  women  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  college  education  look 
back  upon  it  from  the  vantage  of  later  years  as  one  of  the 
richest,  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  experiences  of  their 
lives.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  youth  is  a  brief  and 
precious  heritage,  and  to  deny  it  any  part  of  its  natural 
joys,  its  quick  enthusiasms,  its  impulsive  interests,  is  to 
rob  life  of  one  of  its  most  genuine  gratifications. 

So,  outside  the  routine  of  classes  and  purely  academic  work,  the  student  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  finds  a  wide  variety  of  activities  open  to  him.  No 
matter  what  his  interests  or  aptitudes  may  be,  he  will,  in  some  of  the  various 
affairs  of  the  campus,  discover  a  means  of  self-expression.  Some  of  these  activ- 
ities are  outgrowths  of  the  various  lines  of  scholastic  work,  and  are  more  or  less 
under  the  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Others  are  purely  student 
affairs   and  are  managed  entirely  by  the  students. 

This  healthy  condition  of  student  activity  is  evidenced  by  the  great  numbers 
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THE  LIVING  BOOM  IN  HENDRICKS  HALL 
This  spacious  and  artistically  furnished  room  in  the  hall  of  residence  for  women  is  the  scene 
of  many  delightful  social  gatherings. 
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of  organizations,  each  one  of  which  has  its  peculiar  function.  The  "Student 
Body"  is  itself  organized,  and  through  its  elective  "Student  Council"  and  a 
salaried  manager,  controls  its  own  affairs,  establishes  its  own  policies  and  spends 
its  own  money.   In  addition,  each  of  the  four  classes  has  its  own  organization. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  students  have  been  presented  under  a  separate 
heading,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  joint  control  over  athletic  matters 
is  exercised  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Of  very  real  importance  are  the  journalistic  activities  of  the  students,  which, 
naturally  enough,  center  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  "The  Emerald,"  a 
thrice-a-week  newspaper,  published  by  the  students,  is  a  highly  creditable  piece 
of  college  journalism.  The  "Oregana"  is  an  elaborate  and  voluminous  year  book 
issued  by  the  Junior  class.  "Old  Oregon"  is  put  forth  in  the  interests  of  the 
Alumni,  but  is  edited  largely  by  a  student  staff.  In  addition,  there  are 
numerous  other  publications  in  the  editing  of  which  the  students  play  a  part. 

The  musical  interests  of  the  young  men  and  women  at  "Oregon"  find 
expression  in  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  the  Women's  Glee  Club,  the  University 
Orchestra  and  the  University  Band.  While  directed  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music,  these  organizations  are  managed  by  the  students.  Every 
year  the  glee  clubs  go  on  short  concert  tours  through  the  state,  and  the  orchestra 
and  band,  besides  the  home  concerts,  supply  music  for  many  occasions  and 
make  short  trips  to  other  communities. 


THE  LIVING  BOOM  IN  FRIENDLY  HALL 
About  the  fireplace  in  this  comfortable  comer  in  the  living  room  of  Friendly  Hall,  the  men 
gather  in  the  warm  comradeship  that  characterizes  college  life. 
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In  the  realm  of  public  speaking,  student  interest  centers  in  the  debating 
teams,  which  engage  in  competitive  debates  with  teams  from  other  institutions 
on  the  Coast,  and  in  the  oratorical  contests,  in  which  representatives  from 
Oregon  measure  their  eloquence  with  that  of  competing  orators.  These  teams 
and  contests  are  open  to  both  men  and  women,  and  membership  constitutes  a 
coveted  honor.  During  each  year  there  is  held  a  series  of  inter-club  debates,  by 
means  of  which  interest  in  forensics  is  stimulated  and  maintained. 

Unusually  complete  facilities  for  dramatic  productions  are  represented  in 
"Guild  Hall,"  a  model  play  house,  in  which  plays,  both  classic  and  modern,  are; 
staged,  not  only  by  the  classes  in  dramatic  interpretation,  but  by  other  campus 
organizations  of  aspiring  Thespians. 

The  social  life  of  the  students  centers  about  the  halls  of  residence,  and  the 
fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  Each  one  of  these  is  a  social  unit,  in  which  the 
fraternal  spirit  is  emphasized,  self-government  is  taught,  valuable  social  training 
is  given,  the  virtue  of  hospitality  is  developed,  and  life-long  friendships  are 
formed.  The  instinct  that  prompts  young  people  to  enjoy  dances  and  other 
social  affairs  is  recognized  as  a  perfectly  normal  one  and  is  given  every  reason- 
able opportunity  to  express  itself — always,  under  the  regulation,  however,  that 
the  social  affairs  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  students'  studies  or  their 
health. 


PRINT  SHOP  OF  TEE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Since  this  picture  was  taken,  the  print  shop  has  outgrown  its  quarters  and  another  commodious 
room  has  been  added.    Here  most  of  the  printing  for  the  University  is  done,  and 
a  laboratory  is  provided  for  the  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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Among  the  wholesome  pastimes  that  are  popular  at  "Oregon"  arc  "hiking" 
and  picnicking  in  the  wooded  hills  so  easily  reached  from  Eugene,  and  canoeing 
on  the  mill  race.  "The  old  mill  race"  bears,  for  every  Oregon  student,  a 
sentiment  that  is  enshrined  among  the  memories  of  "days  at  Oregon/'  and 
many  a  college  romance  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  same  picturesque  environ- 
ment. 

The  religious  life  among  the  students  at  Oregon  is  expressed  largely  in  two 
sturdy  and  helpful  institutions — the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Each  of  these  is  housed  in  its  own 
building— the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut,"  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bungalow— and  each 
maintains  a  salaried  secretary.  In  addition  to  their  functions  as  centers  for  the 
religious  interests  of  the  students,  these  two  organizations  have  been  especially 
helpful  in  finding  employment  for  the  many  young  men  and  women  who  find 
it  necessary  to  contribute  to  their  own  support  while  they  are  in  college. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  of  the  many  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  student  organizations.  Some  are  exclusively  for  men,  and  some 
exclusively  for  women.  Some  are  national — that  is,  local  chapters  of  national 
organizations — while  others  are  purely  local.  Another  group  includes  the  honor 
societies — election  to  which  is  a  recognition  of  high  scholarship  or  popularity  or 
distinction  of  some  other  kind.     There  are  musical  clubs  and  journalists' 


"FIRST  AID  TO  TEE  INJURED" 
Among  the  many  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  is 
one  in  "Emergencies  and  Bandaging,"  in  which  the  young  women  are  taught  the 
technic  of  bandaging,  dressings,  antiseptics,  disinfectants,  etc. 
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societies  and  writers'  organizations.  There  are  science  clubs  and  various 
language  clubs — societies  scholastic  and  societies  social  and  societies  the  exact 
function  of  which  no  one  ever  does  know  except  the  members  themselves.  Most 
of  these  organizations,  however,  serve  a  highly  worthy  end  in  that  they  may 
give  concrete  expression  and  outlet  to  the  multitudinous  energies  and  interests 
of  youth. 

Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  the  numerous  events  which  serve  to  punctuate 
the  college  year.  Chief  of  these,  of  course,  is  Commencement,  an  occasion  of 
distinction  and  dignity,  not  untouched  by  sadness — at  least  for  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  who  are  bidding  farewell  to  places  and  persons  endeared 
by  the  associations  of  four  happy  years.  Then  there  is  Junior  Week-End — a 
gala  time  in  May,  when,  with  the  campus  at  its  loveliest,  visitors  are  entertained, 
and  for  a  brief  period  the  severities  of  college  life  are  relaxed  and  the 
carnival  spirit-  is  given  play.  Somewhat  similar  is  Home-Coming  Day,  in  the 
Fall,  usually  coincident  with  the  principal  football  game  on  the  campus.  In 
the  early  Fall,  there  is  the  "Mix"  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  order  that  the 
Freshmen  boys  may  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  the  University. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  holds  a  similar  affair  for  the  girls.  The  April  Frolic  is  an 
occasion  sacred  to  the  women  of  the  University,  and  its  exclusiveness  is  sedul- 
ously safeguarded. 


THE  T.  M.  C.  A.  "HUT" 
Not  only  is  the  "Hut"  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  men  of  tlw  University,  but 
a  general  rendezvous  as  well.    A  wing  of  the  Education  Building  is  visible. 
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Interspersed  among  these  events,  which  have. become  established  on  the 
Oregon  calendar,  there  are  many  other  occasions  that  bring  variety  and  inter- 
est to  student  life.  Not  least  among  these  is  the  regular  Assembly,  held  every 
Wednesday  and  attended  by  the  entire  University  family.  There;  is  usually  a 
speaker  of  note,  music,  and  an  opportunity — really  the  only  one,  now  that  the 
institution  has  passed  its  small  college  days — for  the  University  to  become 
conscious  of  itself  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  concerts,  recitals, 
lectures  and  similar  performances,  each  with  its  special  interest  and  appeal, 
given  sometimes  by  distinguished  visitors,  sometimes  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
or  sometimes  by  the  students  themeslves. 

These  events,  it  should  be  understood,  are  but  the  accents  in  the  steady 
rhythm  of  college  life.  They  afford  the  needed  outlet  for  the  demand  for 
gaiety,  for  excitement,  that  is  instinctive  in  youth  itself.  If.  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  under  proper  supervision,  these  affairs  are  wholesome 
and  educational.  But  they  are  not  the  chief  business  of  an  educational 
institution,  nor  the  chief  occupation  of  a  young  man  or  woman  who  goes  to 
college  with  a  serious  purpose.  By  far  .  the  larger  part  of  the  time  and  the 
interest  and  energy  of  the  students  at  Oregon  is  devoted  to  the  serious  business 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Attendance  at  classes,  performance  of  assignments, 
long  hours  in  the  laboratories,  hard  reading  in  the  library,  consultation  with 
instructors — these  and  similar  tasks  make  up  the  routine  of  college  life. 


THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  BUNGALOW 
The  "Bungalow"  provides  offices  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary,  and  a  commodious  room  for 
meetings  of  various  hinds,  recreational  as  well  as  religious. 


THE  MEMORIAL  STATUE— THE  PIONEER 
This  impressive  figure  of  "The  Pioneer"  stands  between  the  Library  and  Friendly  Hall. 
The  statue,  cast  in  bronze,  and  of  heroic  size,  ivas  presented  to  the  University  by 
Joseph  N.  Teal.    The  unveiling  ivas  an  occasion  of  great 
dignity  and  distinction. 


TEE  OLD  MILL  RACE 
Many — perhaps  most — of  the  fondest  memories  of  days  at  Oregon  are  associated  with  the 
mill  race.    The  stream  winds  its  pleasant  way  between  banks  delightfully 
embowered  and  proves  an  attraction  oftentimes  irresistible 
to  picnickers  and  canoeing  parties. 
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Athletics  at  Oregon 


THLETICS  for  everybody  and  everybody  for  athletics." 
That  is  the  new  watchword  at  the  University,  and  it 
expresses  in  a  few  words  the  athletic  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

If  there  has  ever  been  any  legitimate  criticism  of  the 
place  played  by  athletics  in  the  programs  of  our  col- 
leges, that  criticism  has  been  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
developments  in  connection  with  the  American  Army 
in  the  Great  War.   That  the  war  was  won  by  the  Ameri- 
can college  athlete  is,  no  doubt,  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment; but  that  they — the  athletes  from  our  colleges,  high  schools  and  clubs — 
played  a  highly  important  part  in  the  war,  in  leadership,  in  daring,  in  spirit 
and  in  courage,  is  undeniably  true. 

But  there  is  another  disclosure  that  arouses — not  pride,  but  a  feeling  akin  to 
shame.  The  physical  examinations  held  by  the  recruiting  officers,  training 
camps  and  draft  boards  revealed  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  our 
young  men  are  physically  defective.  Weak  hearts,  infirm  lungs,  impaired 
digestive  organs  and  undeveloped  muscles  were  altogether  too  common. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  University  of  Oregon  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
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EENDEICKS  HALL 

This  interesting  building  provides  a  home  for  about  ninety  of  the  women  students. 

are  spared  to  make  it  as  homelike  as  possible. 


No  efforts 
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scheme  of  intra-mural  athletics,  which  will  provide  for  every  boy  on  the  cam- 
pus just  the  form  of  exercise  that  he  needs.  This  program  will  start  with  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  in  order  that  any  defect  may  be  discovered  and 
remedial  exercises  (or  other  corrective  measures  if  need  be)  may  be  prescribed. 
The  emphasis  will  be  placed  not  so  much  on  mere  exercise,  such  as  calisthentics, 
apparatus  work,  and  so  on,  although  these  will  play  their  part,  but  upon 
a  varied  system  of  games  of  all  kinds — football,  baseball,  track  and  field 
events,  tennis,  soccer,  basketball,  handball,  and  so  on.  Provision  is  made,  too, 
for  swimming,  boxing  and  wrestling.  All  sports  will  be  practiced  under  ex- 
pert supervision,  so  that  the  danger  of  injuries  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  boy  may  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  his  participation. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  include  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions 
made  by  the  University  for  the  health  of  the  students.  The  University 
Infirmary  is  maintained  for  this  purpose,  and  here,  under  a  resident  physician 
and  a  trained  nurse,  all  ailments  are  diagnosed  and  cared  for.  Except  in  the 
case  of  major  operations  or  protracted  illness,  there  is  no  charge  to  the  student. 

The  University  of  Oregon  believes  in  inter-collegiate  athletics,  and  its  long 
List  of  victories  in  the  various  competitive  sports  speaks  eloquently  of  the  quality 
of  the  various  teams  that  have  represented  the  University.  The  abuses  of 
athletics  in  our  colleges  which,  some  years  ago,  evoked  much  merited  criticism, 
have  been  eliminated.    Today  it  is  hardly  imaginable  that  a  boy  should  come 


FRIENDLY  II ALL 

In  "Friendly  Hall"  live  about  sixty  of  the  men  students.    While  one  of  the  older  buildings  on 
the  campus,  Friendly  has  been  remodelled  and  ivill  be  useful  for  many  years  to  come. 
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to  Oregon  merely  for  athletics,  and  the  pure  amateur  standing  of  every  member 
of  the  team  is  fully  safeguarded. 

The  University  possesses  a  splendid,  modern  gymnasium,  equipped  with  all. 
necessary  apparatus,  including  a  16-lap  track,  a  swimming  pool  and  ample 
locker  space.  The  gymnasium  proper  is  supplemented  by  a  large  annex,  which 
provides  three  separate  gymnasium  floors  and  a  number  of  courts  for  hand- 
ball, and  so  on.  Out  of  doors,  there  is  the  football  field — surrounded  by  a 
four-lap  track,  bleachers  and  grand  stand — the  baseball  diamond,  soccer  field, 
eleven  tennis  courts,  and  ample  space  for  any  other  games  that  may  be  desired. 

For  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the  women  of  the  student  body 
the  University  is  no  less  solicitous  than  for  the  men.  Practically  the  same 
requirements  are  in  effect,  including  a  careful  examination  at  entrance,  and  an 
expertly  supervised  course  of  compulsory  exercise,  in  the  open  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  or  in  the  out-of-doors  gymnasium,  or  in  the  gymnasium  proper. 
Not  only  is  physical  exercise  prescribed,  but  means  are  taken  to  stimulate  a 
wholesome  interest  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  suitable  for  women.  These 
embrace  tennis,  indoor  baseball,  (often  played  out  of  doors)  hockey,  swimming, 
and  archery.  Folk  dancing  and  aesthetic  dancing  are  included.  Frequent  intra- 
mural competitions  are  held,  and  occasional  contests  are  staged  with  represen- 
tative teams  from  other  institutions. 


KIMCAID  FIELD 

Kincaid  Field  las  been  the  scene  of  many  a  thrilling  victory  in  football  and  in  track  meets. 
The  athletic  -field,  however,  is  soon  to  be  established  elsewhere,  in  order 
that  much  needed  buildings  men/  occupy  this  convenient  site. 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 

June  20,  Monday    Portland  Session  opens.  Registration. 

June  22,  Wednesday   .....Eugene  Session  opens.  Registration. 

July  4,  Monday    Independence  day.    A  holiday. 

July  29,  Friday    ..  Portland  Session  closes.  * 

July  30,  Saturday   Eugene  Session  closes. 

FALL  TERM 

September  24,  Saturday   Fall    term    opens.     Examination    in  English 

Composition  for  Freshmen. 

September  26,   Monday   Registration  day. 

September  27,  Tuesday   Registration  day. 

September  28,   Wednesday   All  University  work  begins. 

October  6,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

October  6,  Thursday   Regular  meeting  Associated  Students. 

October  11,  Tuesday   Last  date  in  term  for  change  of  course. 

November  1,  Tuesday   Last  date  in  term  for  withdrawal  from  class. 

November  3,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

November  18,  19   Annual  Homecoming  Week-end. 

November  24,  Thursday   Thanksgiving  day. 

December  1,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

December  5,  6,  Monday,  Tuesday..Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

December  8,  Thursday   Regular  meeting  of  Associated  Students. 

December  14,  15,  16   Term  examinations. 

December  17,  Saturday,  to  Janu- 
ary 2,  Monday   _  Christmas  vacation. 


WINTER  TERM 

January  3,  Tuesday   Registration  day. 

January  4,  Wednesday   Classes  open. 

January  5,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

January  10,  Tuesday   Last  date  in  term  for  change  of  course. 

February  1,  Wednesday   Last  day  in  term  for  withdrawal  from  class. 

February  2,  Thursday   „  Faculty  meeting. 

February  22,  Wednesday   „  Washington's  birthday.    A  holiday. 

March  2,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

March  9,  Thursday   Regular  meeting  Associated  Students. 

March  22,  23,  24   „  Term  examinations. 

March  25,  Saturday,  to  April 

2,  Sunday   „  _   Spring  vacation. 


SPRING  TERM 

April  3,  Monday   Registration  day. 

April  4,  Tuesday   -...Classes  open. 

April  6,  Thursday   Faculty  meeting. 

April  10,  Monday   Last  date  in  term  for  change  of  course. 

April  22,  Saturday   Filing  of  Failing  and  Beekman  orations. 

May  1,  Monday   Last  day  in  term  for  withdrawal  from  class. 

May  1,  2,  Monday,  Tuesday   Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

May  4,  Thursday   ....Faculty  meeting. 

May   4,   Thursday   Annual  meeting  Associated  Students. 

May  12,  13,  Friday,  Saturday   Junior  week-end. 

May  30,  Tuesday   Memorial  day.    A  holiday. 

June  1,  Thursday  Faculty  meeting. 

June  1,  Thursday   Associated  Students  meeting. 

June  14,  15,  16   Term  Examinations. 

June  15,  Thursday   Failing  and  Beekman  orations,  8  p.  m. 

June  16,  Friday   Flower  and  Fern  Procession,  7  p.  m. 

June  17,  Saturday   _  Alumni  Day. 

June  18,  Sunday   _  Baccalaureate  sermon,  11  a.  m. 

June  19,  Monday    Commencement,  10  a.  m. 
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Hon.  Sam  Kozer,  Secretary  of  State  Salem 

Hon.  J.  A.  Churchill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
 Salem 
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Name  and  Address  Term  Expires 

Hon.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Eugene  April  15,  1923 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Fisher,  Eugene  April  15,  1923 

Hon.  James  W.  Hamilton,  Roseburg  April  15,  1925 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Gerlinger,  Dallas  April  15,  1927 

Hon.  C.  C.  Colt,  Portland  --  April  15,  1927 

Hon.  Henry  McKinney,  Baker  April  15,  1927 

Hon.  Herbert  Gordon,  Portland  April  15,  1929 

Hqn.  C.  E.  Woodson,  Heppner  April  15,  1929 

Hon.  Vernon  H.  Vawter,  Medford  April  15,  1931 

Hon.  William  S.  Gilbert,  Astoria  -—  April  15,  1933 
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Karl  W.  Onthank,  M.A  Executive  Secretary 
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John  Straub,  M.A.,  Lit.D  Dean  of  Men 

Elizabeth  Freeman  Fox,  B.A  Dean  of  Women 

Wilbur  K.  Newell  Superintendent  of  University  Properties 

M.  H.  Douglass,  M.A  Librarian 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

George  Rebec,  Ph.D  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Colin  Victor  Dyment,  B.A  

 Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts 

Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  M.S  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture 

Edwin  Clyde  Robbins,  Ph.D  ,  ,  

 Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

Henry  Davidson  Sheldon,  Ph.D.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Eric  W.  Allen,  B.A  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 

William  G.  Hale,  B.S.,  LL.B  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

Richard  B.  Dilleiiunt,  B.S.,  M.D.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

John  J.  Landsbury,  Mus.D  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
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 Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education 
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Prince  Lucian   Campbell,   LL.D  President  of  the  University 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1886 ;  LL.D.,  Pacific  University,  1911  ;  University 
of  Colorado,  1913;  President  Oregon  from  1902. 

Percy  Paget  Adams,  B.S  Professor  of  Graphics 

B.  A.,  Oregon,  1901  ;  B.S.,  1902  ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1912  ;  Present 
position  from  1914. 

Eric  W.  Allen,  B.A  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 

Professor  of  Journalism 
B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1901  ;  Editorial  Staff,  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  1901-02  ; 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  1904-06  ;  Publishing  Specialties,  1906-09  ; 
Post-Intelligencer,  1909-12  ;  Correspondent,  Eastern  Papers,  1905-12  ; 
Present  Position  from  1912. 

Major  Raymond  C.  Baird   Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Ph.B.,  Simpson  College ;  Commissioned  in  United  States  Army  from 
1908;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1919. 

Walter  Carl  Barnes,  B.A.   (Oxon)  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Colorado  College,  1912 ;  Graduate  Student,  California,  1912-13  ; 
Rhodes  Scholar,  Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford  University, 
England ;  B.A.,  Oxon,  1916.  Faculty,  British  Columbia,  1917-18 ; 
California,    1918-19 ;    Present   position,  1920. 

James  Duff  Barnett,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  Emporia,  1890  ;  Fellow  in  Political  Science,  Wisconsin,  1902-03  ; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1905  ;  Faculty  Oklahoma,  1905-08  ;  Oregon  from  1908  ; 
Associate  Editor  National  Municipal  Review  ;  Member,  Board  of  Edi- 
tors, American  Political  Science  Review. 

Robert   Perkins   Bass,   M.A   Professor   of  Commerce 

A.B.,  Harvard,  1896 ;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard,  1896-97  ;  Harvard 
Law  School,  1897-98  ;  M.A.,  Dartmouth  ;  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
1911-13  ;  present  position  from  1921. 

Ernest  Sutherland  Bates,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

and  American  Literature 
A.B.,  Michigan,  JL902 ;  A.M.,  1903 ;  University  Fellow,  Columbia, 
1905-06;  Ph.D.,  1908;  Faculty,  Oberlin,  1903-05;  Columbia,  1907-08; 
Arizona,  1908-1915  ;  Head  of  Department,  Oregon,  from  1915. 

Anna  Landsbury  Beck,  B.A  Professor  of  Public  School  Music 

Student,  Simpson  College,  Colorado  Normal,  California ;  B.A.,  Oregon, 
1919;  Present  Position  from  1918. 

Thomas  J.  Bolitho,   A.B   Professor  of  Accounting 

A.  B.,  Washington  State,  1917  ;  Faculty,  Washington  State  ;  present  po- 
sition from  1919. 

John  Freeman  Bovard,  Ph.D  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

and  Professor  of  Physiology 

B.  S.,  California,  1903  ;  M.A.,  1906  ;  Graduate  student  Harvard,  1914- 
15  ;  Ph.D.,  California,  1917  ;  Faculty,  Oregon  from  1906  ;  Dean  of 
School  of  Physical  Education  from  1920  ;  Vice-President,  President, 
Western  Society  of  Naturalists,  1917-18 ;  Vice-President,  Pacific 
Division   American   Physical   Educational   Association,  1920. 

William   Pingry   Boynton,   Ph.D   Professor   of  Physics 

A.B.,Dartmouth,  1890 ;  M.A.,  1893 ;  Scholar  and  Fellow  in  Physics, 
Clark,  1894-97  ;  Ph.D.,  1897  ;  Faculty,  Southern  California,1890-93  ;  Cali- 
fornia, 1897-1901  ;  California  College,  1901-03  ;  Oregon,  from  1903  ;  Head 
of  Department  from  1906. 
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Julia  Burgess,  M.A   Professor  of  American  Literature 

B.A.,  Wellesley,  1894 ;  MA.,  Radcliffe,  1901 ;  Faculty,  Oregon  from  1902. 

Albert  Edward   Caswell,   Ph.D   Professor   of  Physics 

A.B.,  Stanford,  1908 ;  Ph.D.,  1911  ;  National  Research  Fellow,  Prince- 
ton, 1919-20 ;  Faculty,  Purdue,  1911-13 ;  Oregon  from  1913,  present 
position  from  1917. 

Herman  Aldrich  Clark,  M.A   Professor  of  Latin 

A.  B.,  Michigan,  1909 ;  A.M.,  1910 ;  Charles  Kendall  Adams  Graduate 
Fellow  in  Greek,  Wisconsin,  1913-15  ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1915. 

Robert  Carlton  Clark,  Ph.D   Professor  of  History 

B.  A.,  1900 ;  M.A.,  1901  ;  Scholar  in  History,  Wisconsin,  1901-02 ; 
Fellow,  1902-03 ;  Ph.D.  1905 ;  Faculty,  Oregon  from  1905 ;  Head  of 
Department  from  1920 ;  Fellow,  Texas  Historical  Association ;  Presi- 
dent Pacific  Coast  branch,  American  Historical  Association. 

Timothy   Cloran,   Ph.D   Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  Western  Reserve,  1891  ;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1897- 
98;  University  of  Strassburg,  1898-99;  Ph.D.,  Strassburg,  1901;  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Paris,  1904-05  ;  University  of  Madrid,  1905-06  ;  Fac- 
.  ulty,  Shurtleff  College,  1893-97  ;  Idaho,  1899-1900  ;  Vanderbilt,  1900-04 ; 
Oregon  from  1906  ;  Head  of  Department  from  1907. 

Edmund  S.  Conklin,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.H.,  1908,  Springfield,  Mass.;  A.M.,  Clark,  1909;  Fellow  in  Psy- 
chology, Clark,  1909-11 ;  Ph.D.,  1911 ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1911 ;  Head 
of  Department  from  1913. 

Peter  Campbell  Crockatt,  M.A   Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1915 ;  M.A.,  1917  ;  Graduate  student,  California ;  Fac- 
ulty, Spokane,   1916-17  ;  Present  position  from  1917. 

IMabel  Louise  Cummings  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Graduate,  _  Boston  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education ;  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical  School,  Tufts  Medical  School ; 
Faculty,  Oregon  from  1915. 

William  C.  Dalzell,  J.D  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  Stanford,  1912 ;  J.D.,  1917  ;  Faculty,  Stanford,  1917-19 ;  North 
Dakota,  1919-20;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Burchard  Woodson  DeBusk,   Ph.D   Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Indiana,  1904;  Fellow,  Clark,  1909-10,  1914-15;  Ph.D.,  1915; 
Acting  Director  of  Psychology  Laboratory,  Indiana,  1908-09 ;  Faculty, 
Teachers  College,  Colorado,  1910-14;  Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology  from   1915 ;   Member   Oregon   Child   Welfare  Commission. 

Edgar  Ezekiel  DeCou,  M.S  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1894 ;  M.S.,  Chicago,  1897  ;  Graduate  student,  Chicago, 
1899-1900;  Graduate  School,  Yale,  1900-01;  Faculty,  Bethel  College, 
1897-99,  1901-02  ;  Head  of  Department  from  1902. 

t George  Denfeld,  B.A  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1917  ;  Faculty,  Montana,  1917-19 ;  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  1918-20  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  B.S   Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  in  Education,  Missouri,  1915 ;  Graduate  Student,  1915-17 ;  Super- 
intendent Schools,  Missouri  and  Oregon,  1917-19 ;  Present  position, 
from  1919. 

t  Resigned. 
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Frederick  Stanley  Dunn,  M.A  „   Professor  of  Latin 

A.  B.,  Oregon,  1892  ;  M.A.,  1899 ;  A.B.,  Harvard,  1894 ;  M.A.,  1903 ; 
Faculty,  Willamette,  1895-98 ;  Head  of  Department  from  1898 ;  Leave 

of   absence   in   Italy  1918-19. 

Colin  Victor  Dyment,  B.A  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and 

the  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Journalism 

B.  A.,  Toronto  (University  College),  1900;  Newspaperman  1900-13; 
Faculty,  Oregon,  1913-17  ;  Head  of  Department  of  Journalism,  Wash- 
ington, 1917-18  ;  Director  of  School  of  Journalism,  1918-19 ;  Present 
Position  from  1920. 

John  Stark  Evans,  B.A  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  and 

Professor  of  Organ  and  Piano 
B.A.,  Grinnell,  1913  ;  Pupil  of  Rudolph  Ganz,  New  York  ;  Reuben  Gold- 
mark,  New  York  ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  1917  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Elizareth  Freeman  Fox,  B.A  Dean  of  Women 

B.A.,  Barnard,  1908;  Present  Position  from  1916. 

James  Henry  Gilbert,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Oregon,   1903 ;   Ph.D.,  Columbia,   1907  ;  Faculty,   Oregon,  from 

1907  ;  Head  of  Department  from  1920. 
Chester  Arthur  Gregory,  Ph.D   Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Indiana,  1908;  M.A.,  1915;  Fellow,  Iowa,  Ph.D.,  1920;  Faculty. 

Parsons,   1912-14 ;   Professor  of  School   Administration  and  Director 

of  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  from  1916. 

William  Green  Hale,  LL.B  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,   Pacific  University  ;   LL.B.,  Harvard ;  Faculty,  Illinois  ;  Present 

Position  from  1920. 

William  L.  Hayward   Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1904. 

tERWiN  T.  Hodge,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  Minnesota,  1913;  M.A.,  1914;  William  Bayard  Cutting  Travel- 
ling Fellowship  Columbia,  1914-16;  Ph.D.,  1916;  Faculty,  British 
Columbia,  1916-20 ;  present  position,  1920 ;  Honorary  Life  member, 
Canadian  Institute  Mining  Engineers. 

Benjamin  James  Hawthorne,  Lit.D  Emeritus  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  M.,  Randolph-Macon,  1861  ;  Lit.D.,  Oregon,  1910 ;  Faculty,  Oregon, 

1884-1910. 

Herbert  Crombie   Howe,   A.B   Professor  of  English  Literature 

B.  L.,  A.B.,  Cornell,  1893 ;  Graduate  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  Cornell, 

1893-95  ;  Head  of  Department,  Oregon,  from  1906. 

Harvey  M.  King,  B.S  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.S.  in  Architecture,  Minnesota ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

John  J.  Landsbury,  Mus.  D   Dean  cf  the  School  of  Music 

Mus.  B.,  Simpson  College,  Iowa,  1900;  Mus.  D.,  1909;  Pupil,  Max 
Bruch,    Berlin ;    Graduate    student,    University    of    Berlin ;  Faculty, 

Simpson  College ;  Baker ;  Oregon,  from  1914 ;  Present  Position  from 
1917. 

tTHOMAS  Armitage  Larremore,   LL.B  Professor  of  Law 

A.  B.,  Yale,  1911  ;  LL.B.,  Harvard,  1916  ;  Faculty  Stanford,  1916-17 ; 

Present  Position  from  1919. 

Ellis  Fuller  Lawrence,  M.S  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and 

Professor  of  Architecture 

B.  S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  Fellow,  American 
Institute  of  Architecture ;  Present  Position  from  1914. 


tResigned. 
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Alfred  L.   Lomax   Professor  of  Foreign  Trade 

Washington ;  Formerly  with  George  Wills  &  Sons,  Ltd.  ( Export  Mer- 
chants) ;  United  States  Shipping  Board;  McCargar  Bates  and  Lively: 
Present  Position  from  1919. 

Rose  McGrew   Professor  of  Voice 

Pupil  of  Haenisch  and  Von  Kotzebue,  Dresden  ;  Zimmerman,  Berlin 
Soprano,  Court  Theatre,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  Royal  Theatre,  Hano- 
ver ;  Prima  donna,  Breslau,  Germany.  Created  role  of  Octavian  in 
Strauss'  "Rosenkavalier."  Decorated  with  Order  of  the  Silver  Laurel 
( Germany ) . 

Edward  Hiram  McAlister,  M.A  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1890 ;  M.A.,  1893 ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1891  ;  Dean 
College  of  Engineering,  1902-15 ;  Head  of  Department  from  1915 ; 
Certified  member  American   Association  Engineers. 

William  Edmund  Milne,  Ph.D   Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Whitman,  1912;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Faculty, 
Bowdoin,  1915-18 ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Earl  L.  Packard,  Ph.D   Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,  Washington,  1911;  M.A.,  1912;  Fellow  in  Paleontology,  California, 
1912-14;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Faculty,  Washington,  1915-16;  Oregon,  1916-17; 
Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College,  1917-18  ;  present  position  from  1919  ;  act- 
ing head  department,  1920-21. 

Philip  Archibald  Parsons,  Ph.D   Professor  of  Applied  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Christian  University,  Missouri,  1904  ;  M.A.,  1905  ;  student  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1904-06 ;  graduate  student,  Columbia  and  Re- 
search fellow,  School  of  Philanthropy,  1908-09  ;  Ph.D.,  1909  ;  Faculty, 
Syracuse,  1909-20 ;  Director  of  University  Settlement,  Syracuse ; 
Lecturer,  Department  Immigrant  Education,  State  of  New  York,  1912- 
18 ;  Director  of  Portland  Center  School  of  Social  Work  from  1920. 

Mary  Hallowell  Perkins,  M.  A  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,  Bates,  1898 ;  M.A.,  Radcliffe  College,  1908 ;  Graduate  student, 
Columbia,  1916-17  ;  Faculty,  Oregon  from  1908 ;  Present  position 
from  1917. 

George  Rebec,  Ph.D  '.  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

and  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.  B.,  Michigan,  1891  ;  Student  at  Strassburg,  1893-94  ;  Ph.D.,  Mich- 
igan, 1897  ;  Student  in  Florence,  Italy,  1908-09 ;  Faculty  Michigan, 
1894-1909  ;  Oregon,  1912-18  ;  Director  Portland  Extension  Center,  1918- 
1920 ;  Head  of  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  Graduate  School, 
1920. 

Fergus  Reddie   Professor  of  Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts 

B.  A.,  Valparaiso,  (Hon.)  ;  Pennsylvania  Museum  School  of  Industrial 
Art;  Emerson  College  of  Oratory.  Director  of  plays  for  20th  Century 
Club,  Boston  ;  Practical  experience  with  Frohmans  and  others  ;  Head 
of  Department  from  1911. 

f Helen  Rhodes   Professor  of  Normal  Arts 

National  Academy  of  Design,  Columbia ;  Faculty,  Washington  State 
Normal  ;  Director  Spokane  Arts  League ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1918. 

Edwin  Clyde  Robbins,  Ph.D  Dean  of  School  of  Business  Administration 

B.A.,  Iowa,  1910  ;  M.  A.,  1912  ;  Garth  Fellow  in  Economics,  Columbia, 
1912-13;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1915;  Faculty,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1914-15;  Ore- 
gon, 1915-17  ;  Minnesota,  1917-19 ;  Oregon  from  1919 ;  Present  posi- 
tion from  1920. 


tResigned. 
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♦Louis  C.  Rosenberg    Professor  of  Architectural  Design 

Fellowship  in  Architecture,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1914  ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1915. 

Major  Arthur  Eugene  Rowland  ...  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

A.  B.,  Western  Maryland  College,  1909  ;  Commissioned  in  U.  S.  Army 
from  1912;  Faculty,  Cornell,  1911-12;  Oregon,  1921. 

IE.  H.  Sawyer,  M.D  University  Physician 

B.  S.,  California ;  M.D.,  Harvard  ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Friedrich  Georg  Gottlob  Schmidt,  Ph.D  Professor  German  Language 

and  Literature 

Student  at  University  of  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  1888-90  ;  Johns  Hopkins, 
1890-93 ;  University  Scholar  and  Fellow,  1894-96  ;  Ph.D.,  1896 ;  Faculty 
Cornell  College,  1896-97  ;  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages, 
Oregon,  from  1887  ;  Head  of  Department  of  German  from  1905. 

Alfred  H.  Schroff   Professor  of  Fine  Arte 

Art  Student,  Boston  Academy ;  Studied  in  Paris  and  London  ;  In- 
structor, Copley  Society,  Boston  Architectural  Club ;  Director,  L.  M. 
D.  Sweat  Memorial  Museum  and  School  ;  Medal  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893,  British  Exposition,  Jamaica,  1895  ;  Represented  in 
eastern  collections  and  exhibitions ;  Faculty,  Oegon,  from  1916. 

Henry  Davidson  Sheldon,  Ph.D  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  Clark,  1900;  Student  Leip- 
zic,  1911-12 ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  1900-1911  ;  Pittsburg,  1912-14 ;  present 
position  from  1914. 

Frederick   Lafayette   Shinn,    Ph.D   Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.  A.,  Indiana,  1901;  M.A.,  1902;  Scholar,  Yale  1902;  Ph.D.,  Wis- 
consin, 1906 ;  Faculty  Oregon,  from  1907  ;  Acting  head  of  Depart- 
ment from  1918. 

*Warren  Du  Pre  Smith,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1902;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1904;  Fellow  in  Geology,  Chi- 
cago, 1904-05  ;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1908  ;  Head  of  Department,  Oregon, 
from  1914.     Leave  of  absence  1920-21. 

*Orin  Fletcher  Stafford,  M.A  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Kansas,  A.M. ;  1900  ;  Faculty  Oregon,  from  1900 ;  Head  of  Depart- 
ment from  1902. 

Fred  L.  Stetson,  M.A  Professor  of  Education 

B.  A.,  Washington,  1911  ;  M.A.  1913 ;  Research  Scholar,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  1919-20 ;  Faculty  Washington,  1912-13 ;  Oregon,  from 
1913 ;  present  position  from  1916. 

John  Straub,  Lit.D  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.,  Mercersburg,  1876 ;  M.A.,  1879 ;  Lit.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
1913 ;  Faculty  Oregon,  from  1879  ;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts,  1899-1920  ;  Dean  of  Men  from  1920. 

Bertha  S.  Stuart,  M.D   University  Physician 

A.  B.,  Michigan,  1903;  M.D.,  1908;  Faculty,  Michigan,  1901-09;  Ore- 
gon, 1909-15;  Reed  College,  1915-20;  Present  Position,  1920. 

Albert  Raddin  Sweetser,  M.A  Professor  of  Botany 

B.  A.,  Wesleyan,  1884 ;  M.A.,  1887 ;  Graduate  student  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1884-85 ;  Harvard,  1893-97 ;  Faculty,  Pacific 
University,  1897-02  ;  Oregon  from  1902  ;  Head  of  Department  of  Botany 
from  1909. 

♦Leave  of  Absence. 
tResigned. 
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Jane  Scotsford  Thacher,  B.A  Professor  of  Picmoforte 

Student  in  Vienna ;  Pupil  of  Karl  Pfleger ;  Teodor  Leschetizky.  Con- 
cert Pianiste ;  Present  Position  from  1916. 

W.  F.  G.  Thacher,  M.A  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1900;  M.A.,  1906;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago,  1906; 
Associate  Editor  of  Pacific  Monthly,  1902-04 ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from 
1913. 

Harriet  W.  Thompson,  B.A  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Michigan,  1904  ;  Graduate  Student,  1904-05  ;  Faculty,  Oregon, 
from  1911. 

Edward  Thorstenberg,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages 

and  Literature 

B.  A.,Bethany  College,  1899  ;  Scholar,  Yale,  1900-03 ;  M.A.,  1902  ;  Ph.D., 
1904 ;  present  position  from  1913. 

Lillian  E.  Tingle  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

Student,  Robert  Gordon's  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland ;  University  of 
Aberdeen  ;  University  of  London  ;  Special  study  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
Faculty  State  Normal  Industrial  School,  North  Dakota ;  Super- 
visor Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Portland  Schools,  1908-17  Head  of 
Department  of  Household  Arts  from  1917. 

Harry  Beal  Torrey,  Ph.D  „  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  California,  1895;  M.S.,  1898;  Fellow  in  Geology,  Columbia,  1900- 
01  ;  Ph.D.,  1903  ;  Faculty,  California,  1898-1912  ;  Reed  College,  1912-20  ; 
Head  of  Department,  Oregon,  from  1920. 

George  Turnbull,  A.B  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  Washington,  1915 ;  Editorial  Staff,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
1905-16 ;  Seattle  Times,  1916-17  ;  Present  Position  from  1917. 

Rex  Underwood   Professor  of  Violin,  Director  University  Orchestra 

Student,  Leipzig  Conservatory ;  Royal  Bavarian  School  of  Music  ;  Pupil 
of  Joseph  Olheizer,  Chicago ;  Michael  Press,  Berlin ;  Ostrovsky,  Lon- 
don ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Sam  Bass  Warner,  LL.B  Professor  of  Law 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1912  ;  LL.B.,  1915  ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Watson,  M.A  Professor  of  English  Literature 

B.  A.,  Oregon,  1909  ;  M.A.,  1911 ;  Graduate  student,  Columbia,  1918-19  ; 
Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1911  ;  present  position  from  1919. 

Raymond  Holder  Wheeler,  Ph.D  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
B.A.,  Clark,  1912 ;  Scholar  and  Fellow  in  Experimental  Psychology, 
Clark,  1912-15;  M.A.,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Faculty,  Oregon  from  1915; 
present  position  from  1919. 

Frederic  George  Young,  LL.D  Dean  of  the  School  of  Sociology 

and  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1886 ;  Graduate  scholar,  1836-7  ;  LL.D.,  Oregon, 
1920  ;  President  Albany  College,  1894-95  ;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1895  ; 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  1901-1920  ;  Present  position  from  1920  ; 
Member  South  Dakota  Constitutional  Convention,  1889  ;  Secretary  Ore- 
gon Conservation  Commission  since  1908  ;  Secretary  Oregon  Historical 
Society  since  1898  ;  Editor,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  leave  of  absence,  1920-21 ;  Commonwealth  Review  ;  Oregon  sec- 
tion Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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ICatherine  Wetherell  Beekly,  B.S  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1910;  Graduate  work  Eugenics  Record  Office,  New 
York,  1913 ;  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  1919  ; 
Present  Position  from  1919. 

George  Mohn  Bohler   Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Washington  State  College ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Merton  Kirk  Cameron,  M.A  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Princeton,  1908;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1914;  Graduate  Student,  Har- 
vard, 1915-16  ;  Faculty,  Hibbing  Junior  College,  1917-20  ;  Oregon  from 
1920. 

Jeanne  FaYard-Coon,  A.B  Assistant  Professor  of  ^Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  California,  1917;  Graduate  Student,  California,  1918-19;  Present 
Position  from  1919. 

Leland  A.  Coon,  A.B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pianoforte 

A.B.,  Alfred  University,  1914  ;  Graduate  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  1914;  Pupil  of  Henry  B.  Vincent;  Conradi ;  Alfred  DeVoto  ; 
Louis  Elston  ;  Samuel  Cole ;  Faculty  Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma, 
1916-17  ;  Oklahoma,  1917-18  ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Harold  Randolph  Crosland,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.  B.,  South  Carolina,  1913;  A.M.,  Clark,  1914;  Ph.D.,  1916;  Fellow  in 
Experimental  Psychology,  Clark,  1913-16  ;  Faculty,  Minnesota,  1916-17  ; 
Arkansas,  1917-18;  Pittsburg,  1918-20;  Oregon,  from  1920. 

♦Grace   Edgington,   B.A  Assistant   Professor  of  Rhetoric 

B.  A.,  Oregon,  1916 ;  Faculty,  Washington,  1917-20 ;  Present  Position 
from  1920. 

Avard  Fairbanks   Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Art  Students  League,  New  York,  1911-13 ;  Winner  S.  A.  F.  Scholar- 
ship, 1912  ;  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris  ;  Ecole  Colorossi,  Paris  ;  Ecole 
Moderne,  Paris ;  Represented  in  exhibitions,  Paris,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

♦Andrew  Fish,  M.A  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.D.,  Pacific  Unitarian  School,  1917  ;  A.B.,  Oregon,  1920  ;  M.A.,  1921  ; 
Present  Position  from  1920. 

Eldon  Griffin,  B.A  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Harvard,  1916  ;  Seabury  Fellow  in  World  Politics,  Stanford,  1919- 
20  ;  Foreign  Lecturer,  English  Department,  Imperial  Government  Ser- 
vice, Japan,  1916-19 ;  Present  position  from  1920. 

Robert  C.  Hall  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  and 

Superintendent  University  Press 

Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1918. 

Carlton  M.  Hogan,  A.M  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A.B. .Illinois,  1918;  Graduate  Scholar,  Harvard,  1918-19;  A.M.,  Illinois, 
1920 ;  Faculty,  Illinois,  1919-20 ;  Present  position  from  1920. 

Verne   R.   McDougle,   M.A  Assistant   Professor   of  Accounting 

Ph.B.,  Wisconsin,  1916  ;  A.B.,  1916  ;  Graduate  student,  Illinois,  1919-20  ; 
M.A.,  Oregon,  1921;  Faculty,  Illinois,  1919-20;  Present  Position  from 
1920. 


♦Leave  of  absence. 
fResigned. 
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Madeline  McManus,  Ph.B  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration; 

Secretary  of  School  of  Business  Administration 
Ph.B.,  Chicago,  1918;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

t  William  Michael,  A.B  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

A.B.,  Illinois,  1920;  Faculty,  Oregon,  from  1920. 

James  Hugh  Pruett,  A.B  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.  B.,  McMinnville,  1911  ;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago,  1915-16 ;  Science 
and  Research  Section  Meteorological  Division  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  1918- 
1919  ;  present  position  from  1920. 

John  R.  Whittaker,  B.S  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  1920  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Roger  John  Williams,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Redlands,  1914  ;  M.S.,  Chicago,  1918  ;  Ph.D.,  1919  ;  present  position 
from  1920. 

Catharine  Winslow,  Ph  B  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Ph.B.,  Chicago,  i911  ;  Graduate,  Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education,  1914  ;  Present  Position  from  1917. 

Harry  Barclay  Yociim,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,Oberlin,  1912  ;  Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology,  California,  1915-16  ; 
M.A.,  California,  1916  ;  Ph.D.,  1918  ;  Faculty,  Wabash,  1912-13  ;  Kansas 
Agricultural,  1914-15  ;  Washburn,  1917-18 ;  College  of  City  of  New 
York,  1919-20 ;  Present  position  from  1920. 

Kimball  Young,  M.A  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Brigham  Young,  1915  ;  A.M.,  Chicago,  1918  ;  University  Research 
Fellow,  Stanford,  1918-19  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 


Victoria  Avakian   Instructor  in  Art 

California  (Southern  Branch)  ;  Faculty,  Tempe  Normal  School,  Ari- 
zona ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Charlotte  Banfield,  B.A  Instructor  in  Drama  and  the  Speech  Arta 

Gillespie  School  of  Expression  Diploma;  B.A.,  Oregon,  1919;  Present 
Position  from  1918. 

Cecelia  Bell,  A.B  Instructor  in  English  Literature 

A.  B.,  Oregon,  1911  ;  Present  Position  from  1915. 

CHANDOS  Castle,  B.S  Assistant  in  Rhetoric 

B.  S.,  Oregon,  1920  ;  Graduate  Student,  1920-21  ;  Present  Position  from 
1920. 

LUCILE  Copen  H aver,  B.A  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Oregon,  1920;  Graduate  Student,  1920-21;  Present  Position  from 
1921. 

Rosalia  Cuevas,  M.A  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Colegio  de  la  Ensenanza,  Bogota  ;  Student,  Milan,  Italy  ;  B.A.,  Adelphi 
College,  1909  ;  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1912  ;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1913;  Faculty,  Adelphi,  1917-18;  Head  of  Department  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Brenau  College  and  Conservatory,  1919-20 ;  Present  Position 
from  1920. 


tResigned. 
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Norma  Dobie,  B.A  Instructor  in  English  Literature 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1914  ;  Present  Position  from  1918. 

tLBO  J.  Frank,  A.B  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Coe  College,  1919;  Faculty,  Sioux  Falls  College,  S.  Dak.,  1919- 
20;  Present  Position  from  1921. 

Franklin  Folts,  B.A  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.  A.,  Oregon,  1920  ;  Graduate  Student,  1920-21  ;  Present  Position  from 
1920. 

Henriette  Gouy,  B.A  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

Brevet  Superieur,  University  of  Marseille,  France,  1915  ;  Graduate 
Student,  Marseille,  1915-19  ;  Special  Degree  in  Education  ;  B.A.,  Colo- 
rado College,  1920  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Lois  Gray,  B.A  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1916  ;  Present  Position  from  1918. 

*Celia  V.  Hager,  M.A  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1912  ;  M.A.,  1918 ;  Present  Position  from  1918. 

Hazel  Hauck   Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

Washington,  1917-20;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

George  Painter  Hopkins,  B.A  Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1921;  Pupil  of  Haiold  Randolph,  Baltimore;  Moritz 
Moszkowski,  Paris  ;  Student,  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore  ;  Present 
Position  from  1918. 

t MILDRED  Johnson,  B.S  Instructor  in  Botany 

B.S.,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1920;  Present  Position  from  1920. 


Camilla  Leach   Librarian,  School  of  Architecture 

University  Librarian  and  Registrar,  1897-99;  Faculty,  Oregon,  1899- 
1908 ;  Reference  Librarian,  1908-12  ;  Present  Position  from  1912. 

t Laura  McAllester   Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Wellesley,  1917-18 ;  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics ;  Faculty, 
North  Carolina  College,  1909-16;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

tGRACE  McCollister,  B.S  Instructor  in  Household  Arts 

B.S.,  California;  Faculty,  State  Normal,  Idaho,  1915-19.  Present  posi- 
tion from  1920. 

Grace  Robertson,  R.N  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  California;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Arthur  Runquist,  B.S  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 

B.S.,  Oregon,  1919  ;  Present  Position  from  1919. 

Ethel  Ida  Sanborn,  M.A  Instructor  in  Botany 

B.S.,  South  Dakota  State  College,  1903;  B.A.,  South  Dakota,  1904; 
M.A.,  1907  ;  Graduate  Student,  Oregon,  1911-13 ;  Puget  Sound  Biologi- 
cal Station,  1913;  Stanford,  1917-18 ;  Curator  of  Museum,  Oregon, 
1914-17 ;  Present  position  from  1918. 


♦Leave  of  Absence. 
tResigned. 
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Anna  Thompson,  B.A  Instructor  in  Romance  Language* 

B.A.,  Western  Maryland  College,  1908 ;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1910 ;  Insti- 
tut  Francais,  University  of  Toulouse,  Certificate,  1919 ;  Centro  de 
Estudios  Historicos,  Madrid,  Certificate,  1919  ;  Examiner  under  Span- 
ish Government  for  Graduate  Students  Holding  Fellowships  for  Study 
in  United  States  and  England,  1916-19  ;  Present  Position  from  1920. 

Ida  V.  Turney,  M.A   Instructor  in  Rhetoric 

B.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1912  ;  M.A.,  1913 ;  Graduate  Student  Michi- 
gan, 1913  ;  present  position  from  1914. 

Emma  Waterman,  B.A  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Minnesota,  1918 ;  Graduate  Student  Wellesley,  1918-19 ;  Present 
Position  from  1919. 

In  A  W  atkins   Instructor  in  Pianoforte 

Student,  Oregon,  1911-12  ;  Pupil  Mary  Goodbar  Morgan,  Mary  Frances 
Frothingham,  Carl  Lachmund ;  Present  Position  from  1906. 

James  Laurence  Whitman,  M.S  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1914 ;  M.S.,  1915  ;  Faculty,  Spokane ;  Present  Position 
from  1921. 

Florence  Whyte,  A.B  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  California,  1915 ;  Graduate,  Colegio  de  la  Purisima,  Saltillo, 
Mexico ;  Faculty,  McMinnville  College,  1918-1920 ;  Present  Position 
from  1920. 


graduate  assistants 

Chester  Elgin  Adams   Chemistry 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1920. 

J.  Read  Bain   Sociology 

A.B  ,  Willamette,  1916. 
Adele  J.   Bischoff   German 

A.  B.,  Kansas,  1916;  M.A.,  California,  1920. 

Ranie   P.   Burkhead   Psychology 

B.  S.,  Oregon,  1920. 

Victoria  Case   Psychology 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1921. 

Mary  Hendricks  Chambers   Zoology 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1917. 

Helen  Louise  du  Buy   Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1921. 
Mary   Anne   Hogan   Psychology 

A.  B  ,  Illinois,  1915. 

William  C.  Hoppes   Education 

B.  A.,  Oregon,  1921. 

Benjamin  Morning   Zoology 

B.S.,  O.  A.  C. 

Ruth  Helen  Montgomery   Education 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1919. 

Marcus  Driver  O'Day   .'  Physics 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1920. 

William  R.  Skidmore   Chemistry 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1920. 

Paul  Feeborn  Weidenheimer   Rhetoric 

B.A.,  Oregon,  1920. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Advisory  Council — (Elective) — President  Campbell,  Deans  Sheldon,  Hale,  Rob- 
bins,  Professors  Gilbert,  Barnett  and  Howe. 
Administration  of  Honors — Professors  Howe,  Conklin  and  Dean  Rebec. 
Admissions — Professors  McAlister,  Dunn,  Gregory,  Stetson  and  Mr.  Spencer. 
Albert  Prize — Deans  Bovard,  Fox  and  Landsbury. 

Appointments — Professors  Gregory,  Bates,  DeCou,  Cloran,  R.  C.  Clark,  Tingle, 

and  Dean  Bovard.    Miss  Burnett,  secretary. 
Athletics — Professors  Howe,  Hayward  and  Dean  Bovard. 
Bennett  Prize — Professors  Barnett,  Turnbull  and  Cameron. 
Catalog — Professors  Boynton,  Hall  and  Mrs.  Fitch. 

Class  Advisers — Seniors,  Miss  Dobie  and  Professor  Crockatt ;  Juniors,  Profes- 
sors Lomax  and  Perkins ;  Sophomores,  Professors  Thacher  and  Watson ; 
Freshmen,  Deans  Straub  and  Fox. 

Colloquium — Professors  Wheeler,  Larremore  and  Mr.  Onthank. 

Commencement  and  Assembly — President  Campbell,  Dean  Straub,  Professors 
Gilbert,  Dunn,  Evans,  and  Rhodes. 

Free  Intellectual  Activities — Professors  Bates,  Wheeler,  Watson,  Larremore, 
Torrey,  Stafford,  Barnett,  and  Dean  Allen. 

Gerlinger  Cup — Deans  Fox  and  Straub,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Dixon,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Wilkins, 
Mrs.  P.  L.  Campbell,  the  President  of  the  Student  Body  and  the  President 
of  the  Woman's  League. 

Graduate  Council — Deans  Rebec,  Young,  Sheldon,  Professors  Schmidt,  Boynton, 
Packard,  Conklin  and  Bates.    Mr.  Spencer,  secretary. 

Graduation  Deficiencies — Deans  Allen,  Bovard,  Professors  McAlister,  Cloran, 
and  Bolitho. 

Health — Dean  Bovard,  Dr.  Sawyer,  Dr.  Stuart,  Professors  Sweetser  and  Thom- 
son.   Advisory  members,  Deans  Straub  and  Fox. 

Intra-Mural  Sports — Professors  DeCou,  Hayward,  Thomson,  McDougle  and 
Warner. 

Koyl  Cup — Dean  Straub,  Professors  Lomax,  Dunn,  Crockatt,  and  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton. 

Medical  School  Scholarship — Professors  Torrey,  Shinn,  and  Caswell. 
Military  Credits — Professors  Howe,  Allen  and  Boynton. 

Military  Training — Dean  Hale,  Professors  Thacher,  Yocom,  and  Baird,  Dr. 

Sawyer,  Mr.  Onthank  and  Mr.  Spencer. 
Pre-Engineering — Professors  Caswell,  McAlister,  DeCou,  Shinn  and  Packard. 
Probation — Deans  Dyment,  Sheldon,  Professors  Watson,  Shinn,  and  McDougle. 

Mr.  Spencer,  secretary. 
Religious   and  Moral  Activities — Mr.   M.   H.   Douglass,   Professors  DeCou, 

Sweetser,  Perkins,  Evans,  Caswell,  and  Dean  Fox. 
Research — Professors  Packard,  Torrey,  Milne,  McAlister,  Deans  Sheldon  and 

Robbins. 

Revision  of  Student  Courses — Professors  Gilbert,  Winslow  and  H.  R  Douglass. 
Rhodes  Scholarship — Dean  Dyment,  Professors  Barnes  and  Bates. 
Schedule — Professor  Boynton,  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Onthank. 
Special  Students — Professors  DeCou,  Shinn,  H.  A.  Clark,  Watson,  and  Mr. 
Folts. 

Student  Advisory — Deans  Straub,  Fox,  Dyment  and  Robbins.  Mr.  Onthank, 
secretary. 

Student  Affairs — Deans  Fox  and  Straub,  Professors  Thomson,  DeBusk  and 
Torrey. 

Student  Living — Dean  Bovard,  Professors  Crockatt,  Edgington,  McDougle,  and 
Miss  Robertson.    Advisory  members,  Deans  Fox  and  Straub. 

University  Publications — Deans  Allen,  Young,  Sheldon,  Professors  Thacher, 
Sweetser,  Packard,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Douglass. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORICAL 

The  University  of  Oregon  was  established  by  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  October  19,  1872,  and  located  at  Eugene.  Deady  Hall, 
the  first  University  building,  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Lane 
County,  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  July,  1876.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  University  opened  its  doors  for 
the  reception  of  students.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  June, 
1878. 

The  equipment  of  the  University  was  at  first  very  small,  and  the 
courses  of  instructions  were  limited  practically  to  literary  lines. 
The  University  grew  rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  a  broader  curric- 
ulum was  met  by  the  addition  of  engineering,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical courses.  The  Law  School,  established  in  Portland  in  1884 
as  a  night  school,  was  discontinued  in  1915  when  a  regular  three 
year  Law  School  was  established  at  Eugene.  The  Medical  School 
was  established  in  Portland  in  1887.  More  recently  the  Graduate 
School,  1900,  and  the  Schools  of  Music,  1902,  Education,  1910, 
Journalism,  1912,  Architecture,  1914,  Business  Administration, 
1914,  Sociology,  1920,  and  Physical  Education,  1921,  have  been 
added.  The  Extension  Division,  including  the  department  of  Cor- 
respondence Study,  was  established  in  1907.  This,  with  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions,  makes  the  resources  of  the  University  available  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  regular  acade- 
mic year  on  the  campus. 

The  gradual  acquisition,  through  the  generosity  of  the  voters 
of  the  State,  of  an  adequate  and  dependable  income  on  a  millage 
basis  has  given  added  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  University. 
New  buildings  are  being  provided  to  accommodate  the  increasing- 
numbers  of  students,  and  needed  additions  are  being  made  to 
equipment  in  many  departments.  The  University  is  enabled  to 
foster  advanced  study  and  research  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  offered  to  its  younger  students.   It  can  retain  on 
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its  faculty  its  stronger  men,  and  is  able  to  attract  to  itself  other 
men  of  the  quality  necessary  to  build  a  University  great  in  schol- 
arship as  well  as  in  numbers. 

LOCATION 

The  campus  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  located  in  Eugene, 
at  the  head  of  the  Willamette  valley.  Eugene  is  an  important  rail- 
road center,  being  reached  by  the  main  line  and  several  branches  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  also  by  the  Oregon  Electric.  The  Pacific 
highway  also  passes  through  the  city  and  the  University  campus. 
Eugene  is  a  modern,  progressive  city,  furnishing  a  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  University.  Climatic  and  health  conditions  are 
of  the  best,  with  mild  winters,  summers  not  too  warm  for  effective 
work,  water  supply  pure  and  carefully  safeguarded,  and  sanitation 
modern  and  effective. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
Purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon are  in  the  main  these :  To  prepare  students  for  a  number  of 
professions  and  other  occupations  that  require  specialized  study; 
and  to  impart  general  information  and  culture. 

Man's  field  of  discovery  in  pure  science,  industrial  science, 
social  science,  and  the  arts  generally,  has  of  late  years  grown  very 
fast.  Preparation  for  the  professions  has  grown  correspondingly 
in  difficulty,  since  there  is  more  ground  to  be  covered.  As  human 
knowledge  grows  in  accuracy,  the  ground  has  to  be  covered  more 
thoroughly.  The  University  accordingly  takes  the  position  that 
high  standards  and  sound  scholarship  are  -indispensable  in  the 
person  who  would  aspire  to  professional  life. 

To  meet  the  second  aim:  that  of  general  information  and  cul- 
ture; the  University  makes  certain  general  requirements  of  all  its 
students  alike,  mainly  in  the  lower  division,  to  the  end  that  no 
graduate  may  depart  without  some  foundation  in  the  pure  and  the 
social  sciences  and  language.  The  student  is  expected  to  utilize 
such  elective  hours  as  his  course  of  study  contains  further  to 
broaden  his  culture. 
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To  guide  the  student  in  professional  or  other  specialized  work, 
the  University  prescribes  courses  of  study,  or  curricula,  which  set 
forth  the  work  that  is  to  be  taken  in  the  major  department  and  in 
related  departments.  Nearly  all  the  curricula,  however,  contain 
a  reasonable  margin  of  elective  hours  for  intellectual  browsing. 
The  courses  of  study  in  the  various  professional  schools  are  car- 
ried in  the  special  bulletins  of  those  schools.  They  may  also  be 
found  collected  in  the  special  bulletin  of  courses  that  is  available 
at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  for  guidance  in  registration. 

A  student  who  does  not  elect  one  of  the  prescribed  curricula, 
selects  a  major  department,  in  which  he  is  required  not  simply  to 
take  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  work,  but  a  very  substantial 
number  of  really  advanced  courses,  which  may  and  probably  will 
involve  several  years  of  consecutive  work  carefully  planned,  in- 
eluding  a  number  of  prerequisites  or  contributory  courses  from 
other  related  departments. 

The  selection  of  a  course  or  department  may  obviously  depend 
upon  many  factors,  such  as  natural  aptitude,  interest,  or  the  con- 
straints and  limitations  imposed  by  a  previous  course  of  study. 
In  some  cases  the  best  plan  is  simply  to  select  a  judicious  and 
understanding  adviser,  but  the  student  will  find  it  good  policy  to 
fix  upon  his  major  department  or  course  of  study  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. To  change  from  one  course  of  study  to  another  will  fre- 
quently entail  a  student's  completing  more  than  the  minimum  of 
186  hours  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  since  all  the  requirements  of 
the  new  course  of  study  will  have  to  be  met. 

The  various  pursuits  or  lines  of  interest  for  which  the  Univer- 
sity attempts  to  give  direct  training  or  preparation  may  be  roughly 
classified  into  a  few  large  groups:  the  Professions,  Business,  So- 
cial Service,  Teaching,  Art  and  Music,  Science  and  Engineering, 
Scholarly  careers,  general  Scholarship  and  Culture. 

Professions.  The  University  maintains  strong  schools  giv- 
ing I  he  training  for  Medicine,  Law,  Journalism  and  Architecture. 
The  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Journalism  are  on  the  four-year 
basis,  and  have  developed  a  strong  professional  spirit  among  their 
students.  Graduates  of  both  schools  are  making  a  name  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  school.  The  School  of  Law  is  on  the 
standard  professional  basis  of  requiring  two  years  of  collegiate 
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work  as  a  preparation  for  the  standard  three  year  professional 
course.  However  the  present  trend  is  strongly  toward  a  more 
complete  collegiate  course  preliminary  to  entrance  into  the  pro- 
fessional courses,  and  the  six  year  course  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  The  School  of  Medicine,  the  only  one  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  has  developed  a  seven  year  course,  giving  both  the 
collegiate  and  the  professional  degree,  as  its  minimum  course. 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  later,  professional  years  of  the 
course,  given  at  Portland,  so  far  exceed  its  present  facilities,  that 
only  those  who  have  made  very  thorough  preparation  and  high 
records  in  their  work  can  be  sure  of  admission. 

Business.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  provides 
a  wide  range  of  curricula  specializing  in  such  lines  as  Corpora- 
lion  Management,  Finance,  Marketing  and  Selling,  Transporta- 
tion, Foreign  Trade,  Professional  Accounting,  General  Business, 
or  training  for  the  work  of  a  secretary  of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  addition  it  provides  four  year  courses  which  combine 
with  t he  work  in  Business  Administration  a  considerable  train- 
ing in  other  lines,  such  as  Household  Arts,  Economics,  or  Law. 
To  furnish  the  highly  specialized  training  needed  by  the  profes- 
sional accountant  and  experts  in  other  such  lines  as  foreign  trade, 
the  school  offers  five  year  courses  in  these  lines. 

Social  Service.  The  School  of  Sociology  especially  under- 
takes to  provide  training  tor  those  wishing  to  go  into  some  form 
of  social  service,  both  through  its  campus  courses,  and  through 
its  practical  work  in  the  school  which  it  maintains  in  Portland. 
For  some  lines  of  social  service  the  work  of  the  schools  of  Edu- 
cation and  Physical  Education  furnish  excellent  training  also. 

Teaching.  So  large  a  part  of  the  resources  of  the  University 
are  devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  as  to  justify  a  con- 
sideration of  this  independently  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
The  School  of  Education  is  particularly  charged  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  training  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  although  those 
preparing  for  departmental  teaching  commonly  select  a  major 
department  in  the  College,  taking  care  to  include  in  their  program 
the  professional  courses  in  Education  necessary  to  secure  the 
high  school  teacher's  certificate,  from  the  State  Department  of 
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Education  in  Salem.  The  large  demand  for  teachers  who  are 
prepared  to  teach  more  than  one  subject  makes  it  wise  to  pre- 
pare for  the  teaching  of  one  or  two  subsidiary  or  minor  subjects 
as  well  as  the  major  subjects.  The  School  has  outlined  a  few 
special  professional  curricula  with  this  purpose  in  view,  such  as 
the  course  for  teachers  of  Science.  Certain  special  lines  of  work 
are  suggested  by  the  mention  of  such  departments  or  schools  as 
Physical  Education,  Normal  Art,  and  Music.  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  major  department  concerns  itself  particularly  with 
the  training  of  men  for  administrative  and  other  positions  of 
responsibility  and  influence  in  the  educational  world.  For  such 
positions  the  best  preparation  includes  not  only  major  work  in 
Education  during  the  undergraduate  course,  but  also  a  consider- 
able amount  of  graduate  work. 

The  University  is  training  an  increasing  number  of  men  for 
positions  in  College  and  University  faculties.  This  is  the  especial 
function  of  the  Graduate  School,  which  offers  work  of  a  con- 
siderable range  and  of  a  character  to  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  any  school  of  similar  function  in  the  west. 

Art  and  Music.  The  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts 
gives  not  only  the  professional  training  implied  in  its  name,  with 
the  benefits  of  contact  with  instructors  of  high  professional  and 
artistic  ideals,  but  through  its  departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Nor- 
mal Art  offers  very  unusual  opportunities  in  such  lines  as  draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpture,  and  the  range  of  artistic  techniques  which 
are  found  so  useful  by  the  supervisors  of  Art  instruction  in  our 
public  school  systems.  The  School  of  Music  similarly,  not  satis- 
fied with  developing  in  its  students  a  high  order  of  technical 
artistry,  seeks  to  train  thoroughly  equipped  musicians,  qualified 
to  undertake  creative  work.  It  offers  special  inducements  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  undertake  graduate  work  of  a  high  order. 

Science  and  Engineering.  The  University  does  not  give 
technical  engineering  courses.  But  the  experience  of  large  indus- 
trial organizations  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  man  who 
makes  the  highest  success  in  engineering  work  is  the  man  who 
has  the  wide  perspective,  the  adaptability,  and  the  resourceful- 
ness that  come  from  the  most  thorough  and  rigorous  training  in 
mathematics  and  the  fundamental  sciences,  and  the  access  to  the 
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wide  range  of  professional  literature  possible  only  from  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  great  modern  languages.  To  make  this 
highest  type  of  engineering  training  available  to  its  students  the 
College  of  Literature  Science  and  the  Arts  has  organized  a  pre- 
engineering  department  and  curriculum.  By  arrangements  with 
the  leading  schools  of  engineering  of  the  country,  men  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  this  curriculum  are  admitted  to  their 
professional  courses  on  such  terms  that  in  five  years  of  the  com- 
bined course  they  can  earn  both  the  academic  degree  from  this 
University  and  t lie  professional  degree,  usually  B.S.,  from  the 
school  of  Engineering.  For  those  whose  tastes  lead  them'  to  prefer 
work  in  pure  science  the  University  offers  opportunities  for 
work  in  well  equipped  departments  under  instructors  competent 
to  guide  their  students  through  the  range  from  the  general  courses 
of  the  lower  division  (o  the  advanced  theoretical  work  and  re- 
search problems  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Scholarship  and  Culture.  The  mere  listing  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  College  of  Literature  Science  and  the  Arts  shows  the 
wealth  of  opportunities  open  to  the  ambitious  student. 


Botany 
Chemistry 

Drama  and  Speech  Arts 
Economics 
English  Literature 
Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature 

Greek 

History 

Household  Arts 
Latin 

Mathematics 


Medicine 

Military  Science 

Mechanics  and  Astronomy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 
Pre-Eneineering 
Psychology 

Rhetoric  and  American  Literature 

Romance  Languages 

Zoology 


Nor  is  the  student  limited  in  his  selection  of  studies  to  the 
college,  but  he  may  draw  at  need  on  the  resources  of  the 
other  campus  schools.  For  the  attainment  of  such  general  infor- 
mation and  culture  as  should  be  possessed  by  a  well  educated 
person,  the  University  makes  certain  general  requirements  of  all 
of  its  students,  chiefly  in  the  first  two  years,  and  permits  a  con- 
siderable number  of  electives  in  the  later  years.  In  this  way  the 
student,  in  cooperation  with  his  adviser  may  work  out  a  coherent 
program  which  will  best  meet  his  individual  needs  and  the  ,trend 
of  his  interest  and  abilities, 
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University  Organization  and  Degrees 

The  University  as  a  whole  is  sub-divided  into:  (a)  the  gradu- 
ate school,  the  work  in  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  certain  departments,  and  to  the  master's  degrees; 
(b)  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  which  con- 
tains 23  undergraduate  departments,  the  work  of  which  leads  to 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science;  (c)  the 
school  of  architecture  and  allied  arts,  the  work  of  which  leads  to 
the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  or  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  in  architecture;  (d)  the  school  of  busi- 
ness administration,  in  which  students  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  business  administration,  and  subsequently,  if  desired, 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  business  administration;  (e)  the  school 
of  education,  whose  students  proceed  to  the  conventional  bachelor's 
degrees,  or  occasionally  to  the  special  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  education;  (f)  the  school  of  journalism,  the  graduates  of 
which  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science; 
(g)  the  school  of  law,  which  has  a  five-year  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  a  six-year  curriculum  lead- 
ing first  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science 
and  proceeding  to  that  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence;  (h)  the  school 
of  medicine,  the  seven-year  curriculum  of  which  leads  first  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  then  to  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  to 
that  of  doctor  of  medicine;  (i)  the  school  of  music,  in  which  those 
who  proceed  to  degrees  take  the  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence, or  bachelor  of  music,  according  to  courses  chosen;  (j)  the 
school  of  sociology,  which  contains  also  the  Portland  school  of 
social  work,  and  through  which  the  bachelor's  degrees  are  obtain- 
able; and  (k)  the  extension  division,  containing  the  departments 
of  visual  instruction  and  correspondence-study,  the  lecture  bureau, 
and  the  various  extension  courses  throughput  the  state,  including 
the  numerous  ones  of  the  Portland  Center. 

The  degrees  given  by  the  University  are  thus  the  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
J.D.,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  Arch., 
B.S.  in  Educ,  B.B.A.,  B.M.  In  addition,  the  University  grants  at 
times,  for  notable  contributions  to  the  state  in  research,  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  in  public  service  and  (very  rarely)  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  (LL.D.,  honoris  causa). 
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Description  of  College  and  Schools 

The  Graduate  School  confers  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  M.S. 
for  work  in  nearly  all  of  the  departments  of  the  college,  and  in 
certain  of  the  professional  schools.  The  granting  of  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  was  authorized  in  1920,  but  at  present  students  are 
admitted  to  the  final  year  of  work  for  that  degree,  only  in  the 
departments  of  Physics  and  Psychology. 

The  23  departments  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts  include  the  pure  sciences,  the  literature  and  languages, 
philosophy,  and  in  general  those  branches  that  represent  the 
traditional  seats  of  culture  and  the  technical  foundations.  The 
23  departments  are  as  follows: 

Botany  Medicine 
Chemistry  Military  Science 

Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts  Mechanics  and  Astronomy 

Economics  Philosophy 
English    Literature  Physics 
Geology  Political  Science 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  Pre-Engineering 
(German    and    Scandinavian    Lan-  Psychology 
guages)  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature 

Greek  Romance  Languages 

History  (French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Por- 

Household  Arts  tugese) 
Latin  Zoology 
Mathematics 

Two  ends  are  sought  for  the  student  in  the  college  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts:  to  give  him  articulated  and  partly  pre- 
scribed courses  of  study  instead  of  permitting  him  to  choose  at 
random  from  the  various  curricula;  and  to  give  him  a  course 
in  liberal  arts  that  has  been  largely  professionalized  without  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cultural  values.  Most  of  these  courses  of  study 
thus  have  professional  objectives,  and  in  that  sense  are  vocational 
or  occupational;  yet  they  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  oldtime 
cultural  aspects  that  are  once  more  coming  into  their  own  in 
American  university  work. 

Industrial  science  as  never  before  has  come  to  lean  upon  pure 
science,  and  the  University  accordingly  emphasizes  the  pure  sci- 
ences not  only  for  their  direct  values  but  for  their  practical  use 
in  professional  technical  work.  Hence  are  planned  courses  of 
study  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  the  first  three  years  of  medicine  (which  are  given  on 
the  campus  at  Eugene),  physics,  and  zoology,  while  for  those  who 
contemplate  engineering  a  course  of  studv  has  been  worked  out 
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from  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  and  mechanics  that  is 
accepted  in  the  best  technical  schools  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
first  years  of  their  work.  In  this  latter  course,  are  also  in- 
cluded such  branches  as  modern  language  and  economics  to  the 
end  that  the  intending  engineers  may  be  more  than  merely  tech- 
nical men.  The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  two  degrees  in 
five  years,  of  which  three  are  spent  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  two  at  a  technical  school  approved  by  this  institution.  The 
department  of  pre-engineering  is  newly  created. 

The  ancient  and  modern  language  departments  do  general  ser- 
vice work  for  the  University,  but  have  also  a  professional  outlet 
in  high  school  teaching,  and  if  pursued  to  advanced  degrees,  in 
higher  educational  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  literary  depart- 
ments. The  department  of  military  science  prepares  for  profes- 
sional military  careers  in  the  United  States  army,  and  is  largely 
financed  by  the  United  States  government. 

The  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  follows  many  fea- 
tures of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  training,  but  the  design  courses, 
so  far  as  possible,  are  tied  to  actual  construction.  The  depart- 
ments of  this  school  are  architecture,  fine  ails,  and  normal  art. 
Sound  preliminary  training  is  offered  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  normal  art  courses  are  both  service  and  pedagogical. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  is  founded 
upon  liberal  arts  in  the  first  two  years  (except  that  accounting 
is  begun),  and  especially  upon  economics.  The  courses  at 
present  fall  into  the  three  main  divisions  of  accounting,  foreign 
trade,  and  general  business.  The  specialized  courses  come  prin- 
cipally in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years,  the  purpose  of  the 
school  not  being  to  train  in  the  elementary  branches  of  commerce 
but  in  the  advanced  work  of  business  administration. 

The  University  is  recognized  by  the  state  board  of  higher  cur- 
ricula as  the  authorized  state  institution  for  the  training  of  high 
school  teachers  in  such  high  school  subjects  as  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Latin,  history,  civics,  economics,  mathematics,  general 
science,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  conventional 
branches.  Professional  courses  in  pedagogy  are  given  in  the 
School  of  Education,  which  has  its  own  practice  high  school  in 
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newly  completed  quarters  with  a  registration  limited  to  150,  and 
which  maintains  a  faculty  of  11,  whose  work  is  supplemented  by 
courses  offered  in  methodology  by  eight  members  of  other  depart- 
ments. Graduates  of  the  University  who  have  completed  22  term 
hours  or  more  in  Education  receive  a  certificate  from  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  at  Salem,  entitling  them  to  teach  in  high 
schools  and  to  hold  administrative  positions,  such  as  superin- 
tendencies,  principalships,  and  supervisorships. 

The  type  of  education  best  adapted  to  fit  a  man  for  success 
and  use  fulness  in  journalism  lias  been  deeply  studied  in  recent 
years  in  many  schools  and  newspaper  offices,  and  the  courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism  are  intended  to  present  the 
best  results  thereby  worked  out.  The  four  years'  prescribed  cur- 
riculum provides  work  in  literature,  history,  economics,  language, 
philosophy,  etc.,  ns  well  as  in  the  many  aspects  of  the  editorial, 
business,  and  mechanical  sides  of  publishing. 

The  Law  School  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Schools,  and  as  such  offers  no  night  courses  or  correspond- 
ence courses.  Tts  five-year  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.; 
ils  six-year  course  to  the  degrees  of  B.A,  or  B.S.  and  the  further 
degree  of  J. P.  It  is  now  the  possessor  of  the  noted  Fenton  law 
library,  a  collection  of  about  11,000  volumes  given  to  the  school 
by  W.  1).  Fenton  of  Portland  in  1021,  which,  added  to  the  exist- 
ing law  library,  gives  uncommon  facilities  for  law  study.  The 
faculty  has  six  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  gone  to  the  seven-year  basis,  ef- 
fective for  the  entering  class  of  1921,  thereby  becoming  one  of 
the  limited  number  of  the  SO  medical  schools  that  have  survived 
in  the  United  States  to  require  the  bachelor's  degree  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  M.P.  degree.  The  first  three  years  of 
medicine  are  given  in  Eugene;  the  last  four  in  Portland.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  in  Portland  (i.  e.  of  the  fourth  year  of 
medicine)  the  University  will  grant  the  bachelor's  degree  to  those 
who  have  finished  the  requirements.  The  sixth  and  seventh  years 
are  the  clinical  years  under  the  new  curriculum.  Medical  stu- 
dents coming  from  other  universities  are  required  to  meet  the 
standard  of  the  new  University  of  Oregon  curriculum.    In  1921 
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(May)  a  gift  of  $163,000  to  the  medical  school  for  construction 
and  equipment  was  announced  by  the  general  educational  board, 
a  Rockefeller  endowment,  and  this  gift  made  available  a  similar 
amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  the  previous 
January.  -Construction  of  the  new  wing  of  the  medical  school  was 
undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The  first  unit  of  the  new 
Multnomah  county  hospital  has  just  been  finished  beside  the 
medical  school.  Research  and  preventive  medicine,  as  well  as  the 
conventional  medical  training,  are  to  be  emphasized. 

The  School  of  Music  is  so  strongly  equipped  in  faculty,  quar- 
ters, and  instruments  that  work  in  music  may  be  chosen  as  a  major 
leading  to  the  B.A.  or  B.S.;  and  those  who  wish  to  obtain  more 
credit  for  technical  music  may  proceed  to  the  B.M.  degree  instead. 
The  curriculum  in  music  for  those  proceeding  to  degrees  is  rein- 
forced throughout  the  four  years  by  liberal  arts.  Those  who  have 
obtained  the  arts  degree  may  by  taking  45  hours  of  additional 
work  obtain  the  B.M.  degree.  The  school  of  music's  new  building, 
a  $100,000  structure,  was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1921.  Eleven 
persons  are  on  the  music  faculty. 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  was  organized  in  1920 
through  a  combining  of  the  departments  of  physical  education 
for  men  and  for  Avomen.  The  work  for  women  is  housed  in  the 
University's  celebrated  new  woman's  building.  Major  work  in 
physical  education  is  founded  upon  preliminary  work  in  medicine. 
The  keynote  of  the  work  in  physical  education  is  not  merely 
physical  training,  but  rather  the  scientific  basis  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  four  year  course  combines  both  scientific  and  peda- 
gogical features. 

The  School  of  Sociology  is  also  a  new  creation;  an  expansion 
of  the  department  of  sociology;  its  purpose  being  to  unite  various 
forces  for  cooperative  commonwealth  service.  The  Portland 
School  of  Social  Work  handles  the  laboratory  and  city  phases  of 
social  training. 

The  correspondence-study  catalogue  and  the  lists  of  films  and 
slides  available  from  the  department  of  visual  instruction  may  be 
had  from  the  bulletins  of  the  Extension  Division,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  in  Eugene.    The  details  of  Portland  Center 
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classes  may  be  had  from  the  special  bulletins  of  that  branch  of 
extension  work.  The  enrollment  for  credit  in  extension  courses 
for  the  academic  year  1920-1921  was  about  2000. 

Summer  Sessions  are  conducted  for  six  weeks  simultaneously 
in  Eugene  and  Portland,  and  in  1921  had  a  combined  enrollment 
of  878. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  University  grounds  are  situated  about  one  mile  southeast 
of  the  center  of  the  city.  Electric  cars  pass  through  the  campus, 
giving-  easy  communication  with  the  business  section  and  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  campus  contains  about  100  acres  of 
land,  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  Pacific  Highway,  which  fol- 
lows Thirteenth  Avenue  East. 

On  the  north  campus  are  located  the  older  University  buildings, 
such  as  Deady,  Villard  and  McClure,  and  a  few  of  the  newer  build- 
ings, the  home  of  the  School  of  Law.  and  the  recently  erected 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

The  south  campus  is  mainly  occupied  by  the  newer  buildings, 
the  Administration  Building,  Education  group,  the  School  of  Mu- 
sic, and  the  buildings  of  the  woman's  quadrangle.  East  of  this 
section  of  the  campus  is  a  large  tract  devoted  to  military  and  ath- 
letic purposes.  The  University  buildings  are  situated  on  rising 
ground  well  wooded  with  native  and  exotic  trees. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  described  in  the  following:  para- 
graphs can  be  found  on  the  plan  of  the  campus  at  the  beginning 
of  this  bulletin. 

Deady  Hall,  a  four-story  building,  was  presented  to  the  State 
on  the  opening-  of  the  University  in  1876  by  the  citizens  of  Lane 
County,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Matthew  P.  Deady,  the  first 
president  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  houses  the  departments  of 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Physics. 

Villard  Hall,  erected  in  1885,  was  named  in  honor  of  Henry 
Villard,  the  builder  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  greatest 
individual  donor  to  the  Umiversity's  endowment.  It  is  an  imposing- 
cemented  brick  building,  and  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of 
English,  and  the  General  Assembly  Hall  of  the  University. 
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McClure  Hall,  built  in  1900,  was  named  after  Professor  S.  E. 
McClure,  of  the  Class  of  1883,  head  of  the  department  of  Chemis- 
try, who  lost  his  life  on  Mount  Ranier  July  27,  1897.  It  provides 
quarters  for  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Psychology.  It 
has  three  floors,  with  laboratory  facilities  for  200  students  at  a 
time  in  Chemistry  and  50  students  in  Psychology.  The  Psychology 
laboratories  occupy  the  north  half  of  the  second  floor,  while  the 
psychological  lecture  room  is  located  in  the  south  half.  The  Uni- 
versity printing  plant  is  located  in  the  basement. 

Friendly  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory,  erected  in  1893,  with  ad- 
ditions completed  in  1903,  1914,  and  1920,  is  a  three-story  brick 
building,  equipped  with  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold 
water,  well-furnished  parlors  and  every  convenience  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  occupants. 

Library  Hall,  built  in  1907,  is  a  two-story  and  basement  build- 
ing of  pressed  brick.  On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  li- 
brary, a  fireproof  stack  room  of  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
was  added  in  1914.  The  library  is  located  south  of  Deady  Hall 
near  Thirteenth  street.  The  first  floor  contains  the  general  reading 
and  reference  room,  while  storage  and  seminar  rooms  occupy  the 
basement  and  second  floor. 

The  Men's  Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  for  men  is  large  and 
well  arranged.  It  is  fitted  completely  with  all  modern  conveni- 
ences, the  best  apparatus,  an  indoor  running  track,  a  swimming 
pool,  shower  baths,  lockers,  etc.  Supplementing  the  gymnasium 
propei-  is  the  outdoor  gymnasium,  with  a  floor  120  by  87  feet, 
divided  by  movable  partitions  into  three  distinct  gymnasium  floors, 
each  large  enough  for  basket  ball,  hand  ball,  or  indoor  tennis.  The 
facilities  of  the  University  for  carrying  out  its  policy  of  "athletics 
for  everyone"  are  greatly  augmented  by  this  gymnasium  annex. 

The  University  at  present  uses  two  athletic  fields.  The  new 
field,  recently  laid  out  in  a  35-acre  tract  southeast  of  the  main 
campus,  lias  a  newly  constructed  gridiron  of  the  latest  type.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a  grandstand  and  bleachers  capable  of  seating 
9500  people.  The  old  Kincaid  field  with  its  gridiron,  tracks  and 
grandstand,  is  si  ill  used  for  football  practice,  and  for  track  meets. 
To  the  easl  of  this  field  is  a  separate  diamond  with  bleachers  for 
baseball. 
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Johnson  Hall,  erected  in  1915,  and  named  after  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  University,  is  a  two-story  and  basement  building  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  administration  offices  of  the  University 
occupy  the  entire  second  floor.  The  main  floor  contains  the  Con- 
don Geological  Collection  and  Guild  Theatre.  Guild  Theatre,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  200,  is  fully  appointed  for  student  plays  and 
for  the  work  of  the  department  of  Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts. 
The  Dean  of  Men  and  the  Dean  of  Women  also  have  offices  on 
this  floor.  The  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Geology  occupy 
the  basement. 

Old  Commerce  Hall,  a  substantial  red  brick  building  erected 
in  1901,  is  used  for  general  class  room  purposes. 

Architecture  Hall,  erected  in  1914,  is  a  duplicate  of  Old 
Commerce  Hall  in  general  appearance,  and  is  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  School  of  Architecture. 

The  Art  Building,  originally  occupied  as  the  University  gym- 
nasium until  superseded  by  more  spacious  structures,  has  been  re- 
modeled to  provide  an  atelier  for  the  work  in  sculpture,  and  stu- 
dios and  work  rooms  for  the  department  of  Normal  Arts. 

Oregon  Hall  was  completed  in  191G.  It  is  a  three-story  brick 
building,  80  by  120  feet,  and  provides  accommodations  for  the 
Law  School,  and  the  department  of  Languages. 

Mary  Spiller  Hall,  erected  in  1907,  was  named  for  Miss 
Mary  Spiller,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is  a 
three-story  and  basement  building,  used  for  a  residence  hall  for 
the  women  of  the  University. 

Hendricks  Hall,  erected  in  1917,  and  Susan  Campbell  Hall, 
erected  in  1920-1921,  are  both  woman's  halls  of  residence,  ac- 
commodating 112  girls  each.  They  are  three-story  fireproof  brick 
buildings  of  Colonial  type.  The  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  with 
a  sleeping  porch  for  each  suite. 

The  Woman's  Building,  erected  with  funds  raised  by  popular 
subscription,  supplemented  by  legislative  appropriations,  was  first 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1921.  It  provides  ample 
facilities  for  the  department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women, 
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and  furnishes  headquarters  for  all  women's  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities. Space  for  large  University  gatherings — both  social  and 
academic— is  secured  by  throwing  several  rooms  into  one.  Adja- 
cent to  the  main  floor  are  a  large  covered  open-air  exercising  floor 
and  a  playing  field  for  women.  This  building  ranks  with  the  finest 
in  the  country,  its  design  and  furnishings  being  representative  of 
the  best  ideals  of  the  day. 

The  Education  Building  and  the  University  High  School 
were  completed  and  occupied  in  the  spring  of  1921.  They  furnish 
offices  and  class  rooms  for  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Education, 
and  unexcelled  practice  school  facilities.  The  high  school  building 
represents  the  most  modern  ideas  in  school  architecture,  and  in 
addition  to  regular  school  equipment  of  a  high  type  is  provided 
with  an  open  air  covered  gymnasium,  and  ample  playing  fields. 

The  Commerce  Building,  completed  in  1921,  furnishes  offices, 
class  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  addition  provides  accommodations  for  the  closely 
related  departments  of  Economics  and  History.  This  building  is  a 
replica  of  Oregon  Hall,  which  it  faces. 

The  Music  Building,  to  be  completed  in  1921,  is  provided  with 
teaching  and  practice  rooms  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  in  addi- 
tion it  contains  a  well-equipped  auditorium  capable  of  seating 
about  600  persons. 

The  Annex  Buildings  are  a  small  group  of  temporary  wooden 
structures  near  McClure  Hall  and  the  Art  Building.  They  provide 
the  offices  and  class  rooms  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

The  R.  0.  T.  C.  Building,  built  originally  as  barracks  for  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.j  has  been  remodeled  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
office*  and  the  instructional  work  of  the  department  of  Military 
Science.  It  is  located  near  the  main  campus  just  west  of  the  new 
athletic  field,  in  the  same  large  tract,  the  balance  of  which  is  used 
as  a  drill  field. 

The  Infirmary  is  maintained  by  the  University  for  the  care  of 
the  health  of  its  students.  Here  are  the  dispensary,  ward  rooms 
and  private  rooms  for  special  cases.  The  University  Physician 
keeps  regular  office  hours,  and  trained  nurses  are  in  attendance. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut"  was  built  during  the  brief  existence  of 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  in  1918.  It  provides  a  con- 
venient and  commodious  meeting  place  for  the  men,  with  a  recrea- 
tion room,  auditorium  and  appropriate  offices. 

The  "Bungalow,"  situated  just  off  the  campus,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  work  of  the 
organization  which  it  houses. 

The  "Co-op"  Store  on  the  corner  of  Kincaid  street  and  13th 
avenue,  opposite  Oregon  Hall,  furnishes  text  books  and  supplies, 
and  is  the  center  of  distribution  for  student  publications. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

STAFF 

M.  H.  Douglass,  M.A  Librarian 

Beatrice  J.  Barker,  Ph.B  Head  Cataloguer 

Mary  Humphreys,  B.L.S  Reference  Librarian 

tCoRABEL  Bien,  B.A  Reference  and  Periodical  Librarian. 

Mabel  Eaton  McClain,  B.A.,  B.S  Circulation  Librarian 

Martha  E.  Spafford,  B.A  Continuation  Cataloguer 

Rudolph  H.  Gjelsness,  B.A.,  B.L.S  Order  Librarian 

Camilla  Leach   Art  Librarian 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Pennell  Assistant 

fEMMA   Stephenson,   B.A  Assistant 

Gladys  Platt,  B.A  Cataloguer 

R.  Blanche  Hughes  Accessions  Clerk 

Mary  E.  Moore,  B.A  Assistant 

Marian  P.  Watts,  B.A  Assistant 


The  University  library  is  a  well-selected  and  rapidly  growing 
collection  of  books  numbering  over  100,000  volumes.  The  regular 
annual  appropriation  for  books  and  periodicals  and  for  binding 
is  $10,000,  which  is  occasionally  supplemented  by  special  appro- 
priations to  secure  particular  collections. 

The  library  is  supplied  with  the  best  general  and  special  refer- 
ence books;  with  the  files  of  the  principal  American  and  English 
periodicals  of  general  interest,  and  with  many  of  the  most  useful 
sets  of  periodicals  of  special  and  scientific  interest,  both  American 
and  foreign.   Over  700  periodicals  are  currently  received,  besides 
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many  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  state.  Bound 
files  of  about  90  Oregon  newspapers  are  on  hand. 

The  library  is  a  depository  for  the  public  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  government  and  also  for  Oregon  state 
documents. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  books  is  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  books  needed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  courses  given 
and  for  general  reference  work.  It  also  makes  possible  the  ac- 
quisition each  year  of  a  few  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
sets  needed. 

The  library  is  open  each  week  day  from  7 :45  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
On  Sunday  it  is  open  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  Books,  other  than  refer- 
ence books  and  those  especially  reserved  for  use  in  the  library, 
may  be  drawn  for  a  period  of  one  month,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  renewed  if  there  is  no  other  demand  for  them.  All 
persons  connected  with  the  University  have  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing books,  and  the  use  of  the  library  for  reference  purposes  is 
extended  to  the  general  public  as  well.  Books  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  University  are  also  loaned  for  a  month  at  a  time  to 
other  libraries,  to  superintendents  and  principals  of  Oregon 
schools,  and  to  individual  citizens  of  the  state. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUMS 

The  University  museums  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: 

The  Condon  Geological  Museum 

The  geological  collections  occupy  quarters  in  Johnson  Hall  and 
constitute  the  Condon  Geological  Museum  The  more  important 
collections  include  the  following. 

(1)  The  "Condon  Cabinet"  consisting  of  many  thousand  speci- 
mens, represents  the  life  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Condon. 
The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  vertebrate  fossils  from  the  John 
Day  valley,  and  contains  in  addition  many  invertebrates  and  pal- 
eo-botanical  specimens. 

(2)  A  display  collection  of  minerals.  This  is  a  growing  col- 
lection of  especially  fine  minerals,  including  the  Wilke  collection 
of  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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(3)  A  type  collection  of  minerals.  A  collection  of  about  1,500 
mineral  specimens  representative  of  the  ordinary  occurrence  of 
the  different  minerals. 

(4)  A  collection  of  Oregon  economic  minerals. 

(5)  A  type  collection  of  rocks,  etc.  This  contains,  besides  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Educational  Series  of  rocks,  a 
collection  from  type  localities  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron-bearing 
and  copper-bearing  districts  illustrating  some  of  the  oldest  forma- 
tions on  the  continent ;  also  a  collection  of  typical  specimens  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  There  are  besides  these  many  isolated 
specimens  from  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

(6)  Collection  of  Krantz  rocks  containing  over  500  European 
rock  types. 

(7)  An  ethnological  collection  of  tools  and  implements  used 
by  early  man. 

(8)  A  representative  conchological  collection. 

In  the  museum  collection  is  also  a  cast  of  the  Willamette 
meteorite,  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Patullo,  of  Portland.  The  orig- 
inal meteorite  was  found  2%  miles  west  of  Oregon  City.  Its 
dimensions  are:  extreme  length,  10  feet  3y2  inches;  breadth,  7 
feet;  height,  4  feet;  estimated  weight,  12  to  15  tons.  It  is  now  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  The 
museum,  through  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,  is  said  to  have  paid  $20,000 
for  this  meteorite. 

Botanical  Museum 

The  botanical  museum  consists  of  the  following:  (1)  The 
Howell  collection,  consisting  of  10,000  specimens,  collected  for 
the  most  part  in  Oregon,  many  of  which  are  type  specimens;  (2) 
the  Leiberg  collection,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Leiberg  in  1908,  consisting  of  15,000  sheets  of  specimens,  collected 
principally  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  but  including 
also  some  from  other  states.  The  specimens  are  for  the  most  part 
duplicates  of  others  deposited  in  the  National  Herbarium  at 
Washington  by  Mr.  Leiberg  for  the  government  while  he  was  in 
its  employ,  and  are  extremely  valuable;  (3)  the  Cusick  collection, 
consisting  of  7,000  specimens  of  Oregon  and  other  flora;  (4)  the 
Edmund  P.  Sheldon  collection,  and  that  of  Kirk  Whitead,  both 
recently  acquired  by  donation.    These  collections  are  being  con- 
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stantly  added  to  by  gifts  and  exchange.  All  specimens  not  already 
classified  are  being  classified  and  arranged  in  cases  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Zoological  Museum 

The  Zoological  Museum  is  located  in  Deady  Hall.  It  includes 
a  collection  of  mounted  and  unmounted  skins  of  mammals  and 
birds,  Oregon  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  latter  comprising  a  series  of 
Salmonidae  from  the  Columbia  River  and  a  group  of  the  food 
fishes  of  the  Oregon  coast. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LABORATORIES 
Botany 

The  botanical  department  occupies  the  fourth  floor  of  Deady 
Hall.  The  laboratory  for  the  general  botany  classes  has  the  regu- 
lar equipment  of  work  tables,  lockers,  and  compound  microscopes, 
as  well  as  provision  for  the  displaying  of  stereopticon  illustrations 
and  charts.  This,  as  are  all  the  other  rooms,  is  furnished  with  gas 
and  lighted  with  electricity.  The  department  possesses  a  fine 
series  of  botanical  models  of  flower  types  and  insectivorous  plants. 
The  supply  of  preserved  material  is  constantly  being  added  to 
and  is  fairly  representative  of  the  various  plant  groups.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  provide  himself  with  dissecting  set  and 
drawing  material,  but  the  laboratory  is  prepared  to  furnish  the 
necessary  microscopical  slides,  reagents  and  glassware. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Leiberg,  Mr.  Cusick,  Mr. 
Kirk  Whiteacl  and  Mr.  Sheldon  are  available  for  students  of  sys- 
tematic botany.  Facilities  are  provided  for  the  study  and  preser- 
vation of  local  material  and  for  cataloging  of  plants  sent  from 
various  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  department  will  be  glad  to 
name  any  specimen  that  may  be  sent  to  the  herbarium  for  deter- 
mination. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  work,  with 
its  gas-fitted  and  electrically  wired  work  tables  and  lockers  com- 
bined, its  auto-clave,  steam  and  hot-air  sterilizers,  incubators,  hot 
water  heater  and  compound  miscroscopes  with  oil-immersion 
lenses. 
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Chemistry 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  located  in  McClure  Hall.  The 
first  floor  and  portions  of  the  basement  and  second  floor  are  de- 
voted to  chemistry.  The  chemical  laboratories  will  accommodate 
somewhat  over  200  students. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  separate  laboratories  for 
general  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  organic  chemistry. 
It  also  has  smaller  rooms  devoted  to  special  problems  in  research 
work.  Well  equipped  store  rooms  provide  all  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  materials. 

A  working  library  is  kept  in  the  departmental  office  to  which 
students  in  the  department  have  free  access. 

Geology 

Mineralogy.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  work  in  de- 
scriptive and  determinative  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  and 
contains  the  following  mineral  collections: 

(1)  A  display  set  of  minerals. 

(2)  The  Wilke  collection  of  world  minerals. 

(3)  A  labeled  set  of  working  material. 

(4)  An  unlabeled  working  set.  together  with  a  quantity  of  un- 
labeled working  material. 

(5)  A  set  of  Penfield's  Wooden  Crystal  Models. 

(6)  A  set  of  Colored  Plaster  Crystal  Models. 

Economic  Geology.  The  department  is  well  equipped  with 
minerals  and  ores  for  introductory  work  in  this  subject.  A  com- 
plete equipment  for  field  geology  has  been  added,  including  tran- 
sits, plane  tables,  hypsometers,  compasses,  levels,  etc.,  for  in- 
struction in  every  phase  of  topographical  and  geological  mapping. 

Petrology.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  working  collec- 
tions of  rock  specimens,  including  the  Krantz  collection,  and  is 
equipped  with  petrographieal  microscopes  and  a  stock  of  thin 
sections  of  rocks  as  well  as  with  apparatus  for  grinding  such 

sections. 

Physiography.  The  department  has  equipment  for  making 
relief  maps  as  well  as  numerous  charts  and  models  for  the  illus- 
tration of  physical  features. 
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Paleontology.  The  laboratory  is  especially  well  equipped  for 
studying  the  paleontology  of  Oregon,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring 
working  collections  of  the  fossils  of  all  geological  ages,  as  well  as 
collections  representing  the  faunas  of  neighboring  states. 

Household  Arts 

The  Household  Arts  department  was  placed  during  1920-21 
in  temporary  quarters  in  Mary  Spiller  Hall.  The  new  location 
for  the  department  is  in  the  old  Music  building,  situated  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  campus  across  University  street  from 
the  School  of  Architecture.  In  the  quarters  planned  for  the 
department  is  a  food  and  dietics  laboratory  and  demonstration 
room,  for  sixteen  students,  with  a  communicating  kitchen-labora- 
tory for  twelve  students.  The  equipment  includes  the  usual  indi- 
vidual outfit  for  food  preparation  in  family  quantities,  with  gas 
stoves,  sinks,  balances,  supply  cupboards,  tables,  etc. 

A  "family  size"  dining  room  is  arranged  for  practice  meals;  a 
class  room  is  also  available  for  the  service  of  larger  groups,  on 
occasion;  and  a  dressing  room  with  lockers  is  provided. 

Other  laboratory  plans  are  (a)  the  sewing  room,  equipped  for 
eighteen  students,  with  sewing  machines,  cutting  and  sewing  tables, 
lockers,  wardrobes,  etc.;  and  (b)  the  laboratory  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  housewifery,  with  laundry  tubs,  sinks,  stoves,  electric 
irons,  and  appliances  for  the  cleaning  and  renovation  of  garments 
and  household  equipment. 

Physics 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  department  of  physics  are  located 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Deady  Hall.  The  lecture  room 
and  laboratories  for  elementary  and  general  work  on  the  second 
floor  are  provided  with  the  standard  equipment  necessary  for 
effective  teaching.  A  rather  unique  feature  is  a  large  dark  room 
equipped  especially  for  instruction  in  photography.  On  the  first 
floor  are  rooms  devoted  to  advanced  work,  particularly  in  elec- 
tricity, and  to  research.  The  equipment  for  electrical  work  is 
unusually  complete.  The  department  has  provided  some  equip- 
ment especially  for  advanced  work  and  research.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  Michelson  interferometer,  a  Kraus  mercury 
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jet  pump  for  high  vacua,  and  an  equipment  for  research  in  the 
thermo-electric  properties  of  pure  metals  and  alloys. 

In  recent  years  experimental  researches  have  been  carried  out 
by  members  of  the  staff  and  students  of  the  department  on  the 
following  topics:  The  Resistances  of  Electric  Sparks,  Cadmium 
Standard  Cells  (unpublished),  and  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Thermo-electric  properties  of  Bismuth  and  Bismuth-Tin  Alloys. 
In  addition  there  have  already  been  published  by  members  of  the 
department,  or  are  ready  for  publication,  standard  texts  and  theo- 
retical research  articles  on  topics  in  Thermodynamics,  and  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases,  and  the  Correlation  of  the  Electrical  and  Ther- 
mal Properties  of  Metals. 

Psychology 

The  psychological  laboratory  in  McClure  Hall,  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  suite  of  small  rooms  so  that  delicate  laboratory 
work  and  mental  testing  can  be  done  with  proper  isolation.  All 
of  these  rooms,  nine  in  number,  are  connected  by  an  intercom- 
municating system  of  wires  and  speaking  tubes,  and  all  are  sup- 
plied with  gas,  compressed  air  and  power  circuits.  Four  addi- 
tional rooms,  not  so  equipped,  are  also  available.  The  equipment 
of  apparatus  is  ample  for  undergraduate  purposes  and  for  a 
certain  amount  of  research. 

Original  investigations  are  always  in  progress  in  this  labora- 
tory. Recently  most  unique  work  has  been  done  on  the  learning 
processes  of  the  blind,  which  is  now  being  checked  by  similar  work 
on  sighted  youths.  The  development  of  several  tests  for  the  de- 
termination of  individual  mental  differences  among  college  stu- 
dents is  also  in  progress  and  work  is  constantly  done  on  the  more 
obscure  motivations  of  conduct. 

In  these  researches  all  students  are  frequently  privileged  to 
participate.  Advanced  and  graduate  students  are  permitted  to 
work  independently  upon  phases  of  the  problems  studied,  and  for 
their  needs  the  best  of  facilities  are  available. 

Zoology 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  occupy  the  third  floor  of 
Dead}^  Hall.  The  department  has  an  equipment  of  all  the  ordin- 
ary apparatus  for  work  in  the  several  courses  offered.   The  policy 
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is  to  keep  on  hand  all  materials,  glassware  and  chemicals  necessary 
for  regular  class  work  and  to  furnish  such  special  materials  for 
advanced  courses  and  research  as  the  occasion  may  demand* 

THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDIOS 
Architecture 

The  architectural  drafting  room  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Architecture  Building.  It  is  well-lighted  from  three  sides 
and  provides  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in  archi- 
tectural design,  domestic  architecture,  mechanical  drawing  and 
other  architectural  work.  Much  available  wall  space  is  covered 
with  inspirational  models  and  rendered  details.  The  department 
furnishes  drawing  boards,  but  students  provide  their  own  instru- 
ments. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  the  departmental  library  supplied  with 
books  and  folios  from  the  main  University  Library  and  private 
collections  that  are  constantly  used  for  reference  and  research. 
The  nature  of  the  drafting  room  work  is  such  that  good  material 
in  art  and  architecture  should  be  readily  accessible,  and  for  this 
reason  approximately  four  thousand  choice  plates  are  available 
together  with  two  thousand  well  selected  slides  for  the  display  of 
stereopticon  illustrations. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  drafting  quarters  is  the  exhibition 
room.  A  department  of  exhibits  operates  in  connection  with  the 
school  and  special  exhibits  are  brought  to  the  University  and  the 
Extension  Division  in  Portland.  Among  the  collections  that  have 
been  hung  this  year  are : 

One  very  fine  collection  of  prints  from  the  travel  exhibits  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Ails. 

A  prize  collection  of  summer  sketches  made  in  England,  France 
and  Ttaly  by  Walter  Church,  formerly  a  student  of  this  school. 

An  unusual  group  of  paintings  of  botanical  snbjecls  by  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Sweetser,  recently  exhibited  in  Portland. 

Several  exhibits  of  student  work  from  the  various  departments. 

Fine  Arts 

The  art  studio,  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Architecture 
Building  has  just  recently  been  extended  and  provided  with  addi- 
tional overhead  and  north  light,  furnishing  a  most  excellent  room 
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for  life  drawing1,  water  color  and  oil  painting.  This  spacious 
room  has  an  unusually  fine  temporary  exhibit  of  valuable  potteries, 
statues,  casts  and  other  antiques  displayed  on  racks  and  in  cabinets 
about  the  studio.  Anatomical  charts  for  use  in  lectures  in  life 
class  work  also  appear  with  this  collection. 

Another  room  is  equipped  with  tables  suitable  for  work  in  book 
and  poster  design,  lettering,  stained  glass  work  and  so  on.  Repre- 
sentative student  work  is  displayed  and  the  invaluable  series  of  two 
hundred  Racinet  Polychromatic  prints  together  with  Raguenefs 
ten  volumes  of  Materiaux  et  Documents  are  reserved  here  for  use 
by  the  departments. 

Sculpture 

In  the  Art  Building  is  located  (he  sculpture  atelier,  with  ad- 
ded sketching  and  exhibition  mezzanines.  These  are  easily  acces- 
sible and  are  approached  from  the  main  floor.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  a  skylight  in  the  roof,  which,  added  to  the  high 
windows  in  the  walls,  will  make  the  lighting  effect  very  satis- 
factory. These  new  quarters  are  well  provided  with  materials  and 
equipment  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  them  modern  and  practical 
as  an  atelier.  A  continuous  exhibit  of  both  student  and  profes- 
sional work  arranged  about  this  ample  space  and  the  private  mod- 
eling room  adjoining  make  both  features  attractive.  A  dark  room 
allows  for  the  developing  and  handling  of  photographic  plates. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  casting  room,  properly  fitted.  Here 
is  done  the  casting  of  architectural  ornament  and  sculpture  sub- 
jects modeled  in  the  room  above. 

Normal  Arts 

This  department,  also  in  the  Art  Building,  has  four  rooms 
devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  on  the  main  floor  and  two  on  the 
ground  floor.  Of  those  on  the  main  floor,  one  is  used  for  home 
decoration,  scenic  and  costume  design  and  interior  decoration,  and 
one  for  weaving  and  basketry,  and  of  those  on  the  ground  floor, 
one  is  used  for  dyeing  and  printing  and  one  for  pottery.  These 
are  supplied,  respectively,  with  drafting  tables  and  filing  cabinets, 
hand  and  foot  power  looms  and  work  tables;  gas  plates  and  vats 
for  the  dye,  and  lockers  and  metal  covered  work  benches. 

There  is  continuously  on  exhibit  various  types  of  student  work 
including  examples  of  printed  and  woven  fabrics,  batiks,  weaving 
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of  both  the  finer  and  coarser  types,  block  printing,  tiles  and  decor- 
ative pottery  panels,  both  hand  built  and  cast. 

Separate  space  has  been  allowed  for  a  kiln  that  is  just  being' 
installed  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  building.  It  will  be  used  by 
any  of  the  departments  having  classes  in  which  objects  are  made 
that  require  burning.  This  will  include  courses  in  pottery,  sculp- 
ture, stained  glass  and  architectural  ornament. 

Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts 

The  studio  of  the  department  concerned  with  the  acted  drama  is 
as  complete  and  well  equipped  as  that  of  any  university  or  school 
of  expression  in  the  country.  Guild  Theatre  in  the  Administration 
Building  is  an  ideal  workshop  and  auditorium,  and  there  the  stu- 
dents not  only  act  but  study  all  branches  of  stage  craft,  including 
costuming,  scene  design,  lighting,  stage  decoration  and  house  man- 
agement. Here  the  future  actor  or  playwright  has  full  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  for  his  life-work;  and  the  high  school  teacher 
called  upon  to  coach  amateur  drama,  finds  in  the  courses  of  play- 
producing  the  laboratory  work  to  insure  future  success.  In  this 
theatre  are  included  complete  dressing  rooms,  wardrobe,  property 
and  rehearsal  rooms,  box  office  and  property  stacks.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  modern  English  playwrights  said  in  visiting  Guild 
Theatre,  "It  is  the  most  promising  thing  in  the  way  of  the  drama 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  United  States." 
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ADMISSION 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  opening-  day.  This  applies  to  all  new 
students,  whether  entering  as  freshmen  or  as  advanced  students. 

Applicants  whose  credentials  from  accredited  High  Schools  are 
acceptable  will  be  issued  cards  of  admission.  These  cards  must 
be  preserved  carefully  and  presented  to  the  major  professor  on 
registration  day. 

Credentials  filed  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  students. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

To  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent,  requiring 
not  less  than  fifteen  units  of  work  as  outlined  below.  The  tenn 
"unit"  means  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  per  week  of  not  less 
than  forty  minutes  each,  in  one  branch  of  study,  for  a  school  year 
of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks. 

No  one  (with  the  exception  of  occasional  bona  fide  special 
stndenls  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  and  not  proceeding  to  a 
degree)  will  be  admitted  who  does  not  have  the  full  fifteen  units. 

Certificates  of  required  entrance  units  from  accredited  high 
schools,  or  academies,  or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. Certificate  blanks  will  be  supplied  by  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  on  request.  Certificates  from  a  high  school  or 
other  secondary  school  in  another  state  may  be  accepted,  provided 
such  school  has  been  examined  and  accredited  by  the  state  uni- 
versity of  that  state.  When  an  applicant  cannot  present  such  a 
certificate  he  must  take  the  regular  entrance  examination  held  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term. 

In  March,  1021,  certain  uniform  requirements  were  recom- 
mended to  the  higher  educational  institutions  in  Oregon  by  the 
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committee  on  Uniform  Standards  and  Entrance  Requirements, 
from  the  College  Section  of  the  State  Teachers  Association,  rep- 
resenting' approximately  all  the  colleges,  universities  and  normal 
schools  in  the  State.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
all  these  institutions,  including  the  University  of  Oregon,  and 
(with  a  reservation  in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration) are  as  follows: 

(a)  Entrance  without  deficiency  to  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  normal  schools  of  Oregon  should  be  contingent  upon  presen- 
tation of  at  least  ten  units  in  English,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages (including  Latin),  laboratory  sciences  and  history  (in- 
cluding civics).  It  is  left  to  the  individual  institution  to  dis- 
tribute these  units  according  to  their  respective  inclinations. 

(b)  The  number  of  units  in  English  should  be  three  or  four, 
and  in  these  emphasis  should  fall  upon  syntax  and  upon  composi- 
tion of  original  character. 

(c)  The  remaining  five  units  may  be  taken  in  any  subject 
regularly  or  occasionally  offered  in  the  high  school  course  of 
study  in  this  state  (such  as  agriculture,  drawing,  art,  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  commerce). 

(d)  It  is  recommended  to  high  schools  that  students  taking 
as  many  as  five  units  of  work,  outside  the  five  departments 
mentioned  in  section  (a),  should  take  significant  amounts  of  each 
subject,  to  the  end  that  the  five  units  may  not  be  merely  a  smat- 
tering of  a  number  of  these  electives. 

The  University  of  Oregon  makes  the  following  specific  require- 
ments: (See  also  special  provision  below  regarding  School  of 
Business  Administration) . 


English    3  units 

Algebra    1  unit 

Plane  Geometry    1  unit 

One  Foreign  Language    2  units 

History    1  unit 

One  Science    1  unit 

Additional  from  subjects  listed  above    1  unit 

Elective    5  units 

Total   15  units 
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The  History  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  one  semester  of 
American  History  and  one  semester  of  Civics  combined. 

The  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  with  a  full  year's  work 
in  any  of  the  following:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Biology,  or  General  Science,  provided  it  includes  a  substantial 
amount  of  competently  supervised  laboratory  work. 

Students  are  urged  to  present  two  units  of  foreign  language, 
but  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  they  will  be  permitted  to  enter  con- 
ditionally and  to  substitute  for  the  foreign  language  the  same  num- 
ber of  units  of  other  work.  However,  students  entering  without 
any  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  in  the  University  fifteen 
term  hours  of  foreign  language,  and  those  offering  only  one  year, 
nine  term  hours  in  addition  to  the  University  language  require- 
ments. 

Under  (c)  no  credit  shall  be  granted  for  drill,  spelling,  pen- 
manship, physical  training,  or  for  work  which  may  be  classed 
as  largely  or  purely  a  student  activity. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  departments,  schools 
or  courses  demands  specific  preparation  in  addition  to  the  general 
requirements  stated  above.  In  particular,  students  planning  for 
major  work  in  mathematics,  physics,  architecture  or  the  pre- 
technical  courses  should  increase  their  mathematical  preparation 
to  include  a  total  of  IV2  units  of  algebra,  1  unit  of  plane  geom- 
etry and  V2  unit  of  solid  geometry,  and  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  present  V2  unit  of  trigonometry.  Students  of  chemistry  and 
business  administration  should  also  present  more  than  the  mini- 
mum of  algebra. 

Students  are  accepted  in  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion upon  fulfillment  of  the  regular  entrance  requirements  as  out- 
lined above,  or  they  may  enter  under  the  following  provisions: 

Seven  units  may  be  submitted  in  the  prescribed  subjects 
(English,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Languages,  History  and  Science). 
The  remaining  units  may  be  chosen  from  those  listed  in  group  (c) ; 
provided  at  least  four  of  the  units  presented  from  group  (c)  are 
in  Commerce. 
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Students  entering  under  the  latter  provision  may  not  subse- 
quently change  their  enrollment  to  any  other  school  or  department 
without  fulfilling  the  regular  entrance  requirements. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Albany 

Alsea 

Amity 

Arlington 

Ashland 

Astoria 

Athena 

Baker 

Bandon 

Banks 

Bay  City 

Beaverton 

Bellfountain 

Bend 

Boardman 

Brownsville 

Burns 

Butte  Falls 
Canby 

Canyon  City 

Canyonville 

Carlton 

Central  Point 

Clatskanie 

Cloverdale 

Coburg 

Colton 

Condon 

Coos  River 

Coquille 

Corbett 

Corvallis 

Cottage  Grove 

Cove 

C  res  well 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Dorena 

Drain 

Dufur 

Dundee 

Echo 

Elgin 

Elmira 

Enterprise 

Estacada 


Eugene 

Falls  City 

Flora 

Florence 

Forest  Grove 

Fort  Klamath 

Fossil 

Gardiner 

Gaston 

Glendale 

Gold  Hill 

Grants  Pass 

Grass  Valley 

Gresham 

Haines 

Halfway 

Halsey 

Harrisburg 

Helix 

Heppner 

Hermiston 

Hillsboro 

Hood  River 

Hubbard 

Huntington 

Imbler 

Independence 
lone 

Jacksonville 
Jefferson 
John  Day 
Joseph 

Junction  City 
Kent 

Klamath  Falls 

Knappa 

La  Grande 

Lakeview 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Long  Creek 

Lostine 

Madras 

Marcola 

Marshfield 

McMinnville 


Medford 

Merrill 

Mill  City 

Milton 

Milwaukie 

Molalla 

Monmouth 

Monroe 

Moro 

Mosier 

Mt.  View 

Myrtle  Creek 

Myrtle  Point 

Nehalem 

Newberg 

Newport 

North  Powder 

North  Bend 

Nyssa 

Oakland 

Odell 

Ontario 

Oregon  City 

Parkdale 

Park  rose 

Pendleton 

Philomath 

Phoenix 

Pilot  Rock 

Pleasant  Hill 

Portland 

Benson  Poly- 
technic 

Franklin 

Girls'  Polytech- 
nic 

High  School  of 
Commerce 

James  John 

Jefferson 

Lincoln 

Washington 
Powers 
Prairie  City 
Prineville 


Rainier 
Redmond 
Richland 
Riddle 

Rogue  River 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Sandy 

Santa  Clara 

Scappoose 

Scio 

Scotts  Mills 

Seaside 

Shedd 

Sheridan 

Silverton 

Springfield 

Stanfield 

Stayton 

St.  Helens 

Sutherlin 

Talent 

Tangent 

The  Dalles 

Thurston 

Tillamook 

Toledo 

Tualatin 

Turner 

Umapine 

Union 

Vale 

Vernonia 

Walker 

Wallowa 

Warrenton 

Wasco 

West  Linn 

Weston 

Wilbur 

Woodburn 

Yamhill 

Yoncalla 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Astoria — St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Baker — St.  Francis  Academy. 

McMinnville — Aeademy  of  McMinnville  College. 

Milton — Columbia  Junior  College. 

Mt.  Angel — Mt.  Angel  Normal  School. 

Newberg — Pacific  Academy. 

Pendleton — St.  Joseph's  Academy. 

Philomath — Academy  of  Philomath  College. 

Portland — Columbia  University,  Hill  Military  Academy,  Immaculata  Academy, 
Miss  Catlin's  School,  Oregon  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Helen's 
Hall,  St.  Mary's  Academy. 

Salem — Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

St.  Benedict — Mt.  Angel  College. 

The  following  high  schools  are  standardized  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  but  do  not  meet  the  University's  requirement  of  at  least  two 
teachers  giving  full  time  to  hij>h  school  work.  Graduates  of  these  schools  are 
admitted  only  on  trial,  their  entrance  to  be  cleared  by  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year's  work. 


Airlie 

Alicel 

Alpine 

Antelope 

Applegate 

Aumsville 

Ballston 

Bethel 

Bonanza 

Bridge 

Buena  Vista 


Camas  Valley 

Crabtree 

Crow 

Culver 

Elkins 

Elkton 

Glide 

Gold  Beach 
Hardman 
Hugo 
Irrigon 


Kerby 

Kings  Valley 
Lafayette 
Lakeside 
Lookingglass 
Mapleton 
Maupin 
Metolius 
Monument 
Mt.  Vernon 
Muddy  Creek 


Perrydale 

Rickreall 

Sandlake 

Shanico 

Siletz 

Silver  Lake 

Sumpter 

Sweet  Home 

Waldport 

Walterville 

Willamina 


Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 


Advanced  standing  is  granted  to  students  transferring  from 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank  for  work  there  completed  which  is 
equivalent  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  work  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  subject  to  the  following  provisions : 

It  is  a  clearly  recognized  principle  that  the  University  can 
give  no  credit  toward  its  degrees  for  any  work  that  it  does  not 
itself  offer  for  credit,  or  which  it  does  not  consider  a  proper  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  a  state-supported  higher  educational  insti- 
tution. 

The  amount  of  credit  to  he  granted  upon  transfer  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  which  will  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the  nature  of  the  school, 
the  quality  of  the  applicant's  scholarship,  the  content,  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  courses  completed,  etc. 

Final  determination  of  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  will 
not  be  made  until  after  the  student  has  been  in  attendance  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  for  at  least  one  term. 
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Credits  submitted  by  students  from  other  colleges  or  univer- 
sities who  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  courses  governed  by  prescribed 
curricula  are  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the 
professor  in  charge. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  on  official  blanks  furnished  by  the  University,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  official  transcripts  covering  both  high 
school  and  college  records  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

No  university  credit  is  granted  for  excess  high  school  units, 
except  that  students  who  have  credits  in  Latin,  German,  French, 
Greek,  Spanish,  Higher  Algebra  or  Trigonometry  over  and  above 
the  sixteen  full  units  usually  required  for  graduation  -  from  the 
high  school  may  be  permitted  to  take  examinations  for  university 
credit.  The  maximum  credit  so  allowed  is  on  the  basis  of  nine 
term  hours  for  one  high  school  unit.  All  examinations  for  such 
credit  must  be  taken  before  the  student  attains  upper  division 
standing.  Requests  for  such  examinations  must  be  made  on  the 
official  blank  supplied  by  the  University. 

A  student  wishing  to  apply  for  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere 
than  in  an  accredited  educational  institution  must  petition  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  Advanced  Standing,  on  forms  pro- 
vided by  the  Registrar,  for  permission  to  take  examinations  in 
specified  subjects,  listed  in  the  catalog.  The  amount  of  credit  to 
be  allowed  is  determined  by  said  committee. 

Admission  to  Special  Student  Standing 

The  privileges  of  a  special  student  are  intended  for  those  who, 
for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  complete  a  college  course,  but  who 
are  qualified  by  age,  character,  practical  experience,  purpose  and 
habits  of  study  to  profit  by  University  courses. 

Persons  of  maturity,  twenty  years  of  age  or  over,  and  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools,  who  present  satisfactory  credentials 
and  testimonials,  and  who  submit  information  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  committee  that  they  are  qualified  to  carry  University 
work  satisfactorily,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  and  per- 
mitted to  take  one  or  more  college  courses  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

All  applications  for  special  student  standing  must  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Students,  who  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  any  petition,  as  they  deem  wise,  and  to  discuss  and  change 
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any  proposed  program  of  studies.  Applicants  must  give  evidence 
of  a  definite  object  to  be  attained  by  the  courses  sought. 

A  special  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  only 
by  satisfying  fully  the  matriculation  and  all  other  requirements 
made  of  regular  students.  College  work  of  suitable  character 
may  be  substituted  for  entrance  requirements  at  the  rate  of  nine 
term  hours  for  each  entrance  unit. 

Applications  must  be  filed  on  the  official  blank  supplied  by 
the  University  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
term. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Standing 

Any  college  or  university  graduate  holding  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  who  has  completed  a 
four-year  course  above  a  standard  high  school  course,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  without  examination.  The  ap- 
plicant must  file  with  the  Registrar  his  application  for  admission 
on  forms  provided,  accompanied  by  official  credentials  showing 
(1)  all  preparatory  work,  (2)  all  undergraduate  work,  and  (3) 
all  graduate  work. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  however  does  not  necessarily 
involve  acceptance  as  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree,  which 
is  determined  in  each  individual  case  by  the  Graduate  Council 
after  the  student  has  spent  some  time  in  residence. 

PROCEDURE  OF  REGISTRATION 

The  first  step  in  registration  is  the  filing  of  credentials,  which  . 
should  be  done  as  early  as  practicable.  The  usual  requirement  is 
that  they  should  be  in  the  Registrar's  office  two  weeks  before  the 
regular  registration  day.  Delay  in  filing  credentials  may  involve 
delay  in  completing  the  registration,  with  the  consequent  penalty 
fees. 

As  soon  as  the  applicant's  credentials  are  accepted  the  card 
of  admission  will  he  issued  to  him,  which  card  he  should  preserve 
carefully  for  use  on  Registration  Day. 

During  the  week  preceding  registration  the  Departments  of 
Physical  Education  conduct  the  physical  examinations  for  all  en- 
tering students.  Appointments  for  these  examinations  should  be 
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made  early  in  the  week  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical 
Education.  The  examination  in  English  Composition  for  entering 
students  is  held  on  the  Saturday  before  registration.  This  is  not 
an  entrance  examination,  but  is  solely  to  determine  whether  the 
student  shall  be  required  to  take  a  certain  prescribed  course  in 
English  Composition  during-  his  first  year  in  the  University. 
Students  wishing*  to  take  this  course,  or  those  taking  curricula  in 
which  such  a  course  is  absolutely  required  do  not  need  to  take 
this  examination.  The  work  of  making  other  arrangements  for 
life  at  the  University  also  makes  it  desirable  for  entering  students 
to  come  to  Eugene  during  this  preliminary  week. 

Registration  days  for  all  students  are  the  first  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  the  fall  term  and  the  opening  day  of  the  winter  term 
and  of  the  Spring  term. 

Each  entering  student  chooses  a  major  department  or  school, 
the  head  of  which  department  of  school,  (or  staff  member  dele- 
gated by  him)  acts  as  the  student's  adviser.  The  card  of  admis- 
sion must  be  shown  to  the  adviser  as  his  authorization  to  fill  out 
the  study  card.  In  succeeding  terms  the  student  goes  directly  to 
the  same  adviser. 

The  ad  viser  fills  out  for  the  student  a  "study  card"  conforming 
in  its  selection  of  studies  to  the  requirements  of  the  University. 
This  card  should  in  the  case  of  a  school  conform  to  one  of  the 
authorized  curricula,  or  in  the  case  of  a  major  department  be  a 
part  of  a  consistent  program  which  shall  lay  the  proper  founda- 
tions for  advanced  major  work.  The  student  then  secures  the 
necessary  signatures  on  this  card. 

After  paying  the  Registration  Fees,  the  student  presents  his 
study  card  at  the  Registrar's  office,  showing  his  receipt  to  the 
filing  clerk.  When  his  card  has  been  accepted  and  filed  in  the 
Registrar's  office,  and  not  until  then,  the  student  is  registered. 
Undergraduate  study  cards  must  he  filed  on  or  before  the  first 
Thursday  of  the  Fall  term,  on  or  before  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  Winter  term  and  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
Spring  term. 

Graduate  students  may  file  study  cards  on  or  before  the  sec- 
ond Friday  of  each  term. 

Cards  filed  after  these  dates  are  subject  to  a  late  filing  fee 
with  cumulative  provisions. 
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Regular  class  work  begins  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  terms  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  Spring  term. 

The  student  is  allowed  five  school  days  in  which  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  and  adjustments  in  his  course  of  study.  Forms 
provided  by  the  Registrar's  office  are  used  in  making  these 
changes. 


SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


The  schools  and  departments  of  the  University  in  which  stu- 
dents may  major  arc  as  follows: 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS 

Botany  Mechanics  and  Astronomy 

Chemistry  Medicine 

Economics  Philosophy 

Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts  Military  Science 

English  Literature  Physics 

Geology  Political  Science 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  Pie-engineering 

Greek  Psychology 

History  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature 

Household  Arts*  Romance  Languages 

Latin  Zoology 
Mathematics 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 
Architecture  Fine  Arts  Normal  Arts 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Physical  Education  for  Men  Physical  Education  for  Women 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


♦Students  may  not  major  in  Household  Arts,  although  they  may  choose  the 
head  of  the  Household  Arts  staff  as  adviser,  fulfilling  the  major  requirements 
in  another  department  or  school. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

(All  candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees  must  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements listed  below.  In  addition,  each  candidate  must  comply 
with  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  his  school  or  department). 

Quantity  of  Work.  In  order  to  be  graduated  a  student  must 
have  credit  on  the  books  of  the  University  for  186  term-hours. 
By  term-hour  is  meant  the  work  covered  in  one  recitation  of  not 
less  than  fifty  minutes,  or  one  laboratory  period,  of  not  less  than 
three  hours,  per  week  for  one  term  or  equivalent.  That  is,  a  term- 
hour  is  assumed  to  represent  three  hours  of  the  students  time  each 
week  for  one  term.  This  time  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  class- 
room, laboratory,  or  outside  preparation. 

Quality  of  Work.  Of  the  186  hours  required  for  graduation 
at  least  140  must  have  been  earned  with  a  grade  above  V. 

The  grading  system  used  by  the  University,  groups  students  in 
six  classes: 

I.    Unusual  excellence. 

II.    High  Quality.    Classes  I  and  II  together  constitute  ap- 
proximately the  highest  fourth. 

III.  Satisfactory.    Approximately  the  second  quarter. 

IV.  Fair.   Approximately  the  third  quarter. 
V.  Passing. 

F.    Failed.  ■ 

Cond.,  conditioned.  Quality  of  work  unsatisfactory  and  prob- 
ably re-examination  required.  The  mark  "Cond."  is  counted  the 
same  as  "F,"  failure,  in  estimating  the  number  of  hours  a  student 
lias  made  (under  the  nine-hour  rule)  for  the  term. 

Inc.,  incomplete.  Quality  of  work  satisfactory,  but  unfinished 
for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  instructor,  and  additional  time 
granted. 

W.,  withdrawal  from  class  at  least  one  month  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  final  examination  period. 

Residence.  At  least  45  term-hours  must  be  earned  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  Oregon,  except  that  persons  actively 
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engaged  in  the  teaching  professions  who  enter  with  sufficient 
advanced  standing  may  fulfill  the  residence  requirement  by  resi- 
dence work  at  three  summer  sessions,  or  their  equivalent  in  the 
Portland  Center  of  the  Extension  Division.  The  remainder  of 
the  requisite  work  is  sometimes  done  through  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion by  correspondence,  subject  to  the  rule  which  applies  to  all 
students  that  not  more  than  60  term-hours  earned  by  correspond- 
ence may  be  applied  toward  a  degree.  The  45  term-hour  im- 
mediately preceding  graduation  must  be  earned  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  (except  in  the  department  of  Pre-engineering),  al- 
though not  necessarily  in  residence. 

Required  Subjects. 

English.  Unless  exempted  by  examination  (given  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  registration  day  of  each  term)  each  student 
must  take  Freshman  English  Composition. 

Ethics.  All  freshman  women  must  take  the  course  in  practi- 
cal ethics  as  offered  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Physical  Education.  All  students  must  take  physical  educa- 
tion throughout  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Military  Training  must  be  taken  by  all  men  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

Personal  Hygiene  must  be  taken  by  all  women  to  the  extent 
of  three  term-hours  during  the  freshman  year. 

Restrictions. 

Not  more  than  one  year  of  law  (45  hours)  may  be  applied 
toward  any  degree  other  than  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Not  more  than 
six  hours  of  practical  music  may  apply  toward  any  degree  other 
than  Bachelor  of  Music.  (Note:  this  rule  applies  only  to  technical 
music,  such  as  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ,  etc.,  not  to  theoretical 
music  courses). 

Group  Requirements. 

Each  student  must  complete  in  the  Lower  Division  (during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years)  at  least  one  year-course  of  not 
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less  than  three  hours  each  term  in  any  three  of  the  following 
groups : 

I.  a.  English  (not  including  prescribed  English  Composition), 
English  Literature  and  American  Literature,    b.  Languages. 

II.  Social  Science.  Including  History,  Economics,  Political 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Education. 

III.  a.  Mathematics. 

b.  Science.  Including  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Psychology  and  Zoology.  Each  of  these  sciences  shall  include  not 
less  than  one  credit  hour  a  week  of  laboratory  time. 

IV.  a.  Drama  and  the  Speech  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Normal  Art 
and  Household  Arts,  each  including  not  less  than  one  credit  hour 
a  week  of  laboratory  or  practice  time. 

b.  Architecture. 

c.  Music. 

d.  Accounting. 

Major  Requirements. 

Each  student  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  major  de- 
partment by  taking  courses  in  that  department  or  closely  allied 
departments  as  prescribed  by  his  adviser  amounting  to  not  less 
than  36  term  hours  of  which  not  less  than  24  term  hours  shall 
be  advanced  courses  of  the  type  described  as  "upper  division/' 
or  Junior  and  Senior  work.  This  major  requirement  is  waived 
only  in  the  case  of  certain  rather  rigid  professional  curricula 
which  have  been  specifically  authorized  by  the  faculty. 

Languages  or  Science  Requirements. 

Two  years  of  work  in  a  foreign  language,  in  addition  to  that 
offered  for  entrance,  are  required  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
three  year-courses  amounting  to  not  less  than  30  term  hours  in 
either  Science  or  Social  Sciences  for  the  B.S. 
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STUDENT  LIVING 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  Health  Service,  which  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Student  Health  Committee,  is  centred  in  the 
office  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Annex  building 
on  University  street.  In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  University 
Physician,  the  Health  Service  maintains  a  part  time  physician  who 
acts  as  adviser  to  women  and  who  keeps  office  hours  daily  for  con- 
sultation. A  trained  nurse  devotes  all  her  attention  to  this  de- 
partment. The  students  who,  by  medical  examination,  show  they 
are  in  need  of  special  treatment,  even  though  not  sick  or  in  need  of 
infirmary  care,  are  advised  as  to  the  best  methods  to  increase  their 
physical  and  mental  capacity.  The  nurse  also  keeps  informed  con- 
cerning the  sanitary  conditions  of  student  living  quarters,  visits  the 
sick  in  the  homes  and  in  general  keeps  in  touch  with  the  health  of 
students  outside  the  infirmary. 

The  Student  Health  Committee  acts  on  the  theory  that  their 
services  and  facilities  should  be  a  part  of  a  great  educational  pro- 
gram. The  care  of  the  sick  is  of  great  importance  and  comfort, 
but  the  education  in  the  care  of  the  body  to  prevent  sickness  is  of 
much  greater  importance. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

All  students  entering  the  University  are  required  to  take  a  medi- 
cal examination.  Opportunity  is  given  for  this  during  the  week 
previous  to  the  registration  day  of  each  term  and  also  during  the 
first  week  of  the  term.  This  rule  applies  to  the  students  entering 
during  the  winter  and  spring  terms  as  well  as  the  fall  term. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  on  any  of  the  athletic  teams 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  medical  examination. 

Students  found  to  have  physical  and  organic  defects  will  be 
assigned  to  special  classes  in  physical  education,  which  are  adapted 
to  their  needs  and  which  will  tend  to  correct  the  defects  as  far  as 
possible. 
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INFIRMARY  SERVICE 

The  University  employs  a  full  time  physician  and  maintains  a 
dispensary  and  infirmary,  including  a  ward  for  contagious  diseases. 
The  dispensary  service  is  free  to  all  persons  connected  with  the 
University,  and  in  case  of  actual  sickness  the  infirmary  provides 
free  care  and  attention  for  students  for  a  limited  period.  Beyond 
this  period  the  charges  are  very  moderate.  The  dispensary  and 
infirmary  service  does  not  extend,  however,  to  cases  requiring  the 
services  of  a  specialist,  or  involving  major  operations,  or  chronic 
diseases. 

The  University  physicians  also  co-operate  with  the  departments 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  physical  examinations  which  are  re- 
quired of  each  student  when  entering  the  University,  and  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  advice  as  to  the  special  forms  of  exercise  or  the 
amount  of  work  which  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  student. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

The  academic  and  social  welfare  of  women  students  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  At  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, all  women  report  to  her  office  in  Johnson  Hall,  where  a 
record  of  their  Eugene  residence  and  other  needed  information  is 
filed.  Changes  in  residence  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  dean.  The  welfare  of  the  men  students  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

W  With  a  view  to  extending  to  as  many  of  the  student  body  as 
possible  the  benefits  derived  from  the  various  forms  of  student 
body  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  too  excessive  devotion  to  these  activities,  the  students  and 
faculty  have  adopted  a  "point  system"  designed  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  outside  work,  either  in  student  body  activities  or  in  re- 
munerative employment,  which  a  st  udent  may  undertake  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  University  work.  This  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent! any  student  from  engaging  in  suitable  activities,  or  doing 
what  work  may  be  necessary  for  self  support,  but  to  lessen  the  lia- 
bility to  disaster  from  undertaking  more  than  can  be  successfully 
carried  out,  and  to  distribute  more  widely  the  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  University  community. 
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HALLS  OF  RESIDENCE 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  the  students  from  outside  of 
Eugene  are  able  to  find  room  and  board  in  private  families,  the 
great  majority  of  them  living  in  groups  of  considerable  size  in 
houses  of  residence,  either  those  administered  by  the  University,  or 
those  organized  and  administered  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  University  has  four  halls  of  residence,  Friendly  Hall,  used 
by  the  men,  and  Hendricks  Hall,  Susan  Campbell  Hall,  and  Mary 
Spiller  Hall,  used  by  the  women. 

Friendly  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory,  is  a  three-story  brick 
building,  located  on  the  campus.  The  men  living  in  the  dormitory 
have  a  club  organization  by  mean  of  which,  aided  by  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  location,  a  pleasant  home  life  is  secured.  There 
are  about  fifty  rooms  which  furnish  accommodations  for  eighty -five 
men.  The  double  rooms  or  suites  easily  accommodate  three  men 
and  the  small  rooms  accommodate  two  men.  The  dining  room  has 
seating  capacity  for  one  hundred. 

In  connection  with  Friendly  Hall  and  served  from  the  same 
kitchen  is  a  dining  room  which  accommodates  men  living  outside 
the  hall  at  the  same  price  per  week  as  the  board  furnished  to 
students  living  in  the  halls  of  residence. 

The  following  table  of  expenses  is  in  force  this  year.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  keeping  the  living  expenses  as  low  for  the 
year  L921-22  as  is  consistent  with  the  price  of  food  and  service. 

Room  rent,  including  laundry  for  beds   $2.00 

Board   6.00 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  addressed  to  the  House  Direc- 
tor, Friendly  Hall,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Hendricks  Hall  and  Susan  Campbell  Hall,  the  halls  of  resi- 
dence for  women,  are  modern  three-story  fireproof  buildings.  They 
contain  spacious  living  rooms,  made  charming  with  tasteful  selec- 
tion of  colonial  furniture,  rooms  for  guests  and  suites  for  students, 
each  arranged  to  accommodate  four  g-irls.  Each  suite  includes  a 
study,  wardrobe,  dressing  room,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  sleeping  balcony.  In  every  respect  Hendricks  Hall  and  Susan 
Campbell  Hall  are  comfortable  and  home-like,  with  many  evidences 
of  unusual  care  and  taste  in  their  appointments. 
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Mary  Spiller  Hall  is  also  used  as  a  hall  of  residence  for 
women. 

Reservation  for  rooms  must  be  made  through  the  Dean  of 
Women  not  later  than  September  15,  for  the  fall  term ;  December 
15,  for  the  winter  term;  and  March  15,  for  the  spring  term. 

The  total  charge  at  present  for  room  and  board  in  the  halls 
of  residence  including  a  reservation  for  a  furnishing  fund,  is 
$8.00  per  week.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  living  expenses 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  price  of  food  and  service. 

Students  securing  reservations  in  a  hall  of  residence  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  room  deposit  of  $10.00.  This  is  a  general  in- 
surance on  the  state  property.  At  the  end  of  the  college  year  the 
cost  of  all  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  or  loss  of  equipment  is 
charged  to  this  fund  and  the  unexpended  balance  is  returned. 

INVITATIONAL  HOUSES 

Many  of  the  students  live  in  houses  accommodating  from  twenty 
to  forty  persons  apiece.  Experience  has  shown  that  units  of  this 
size  can  be  administered  with  considerable  economy,  and  give  the 
necessary  flexibility  in  dealing  with  a  rapidly  growing  student 
body.  These  units  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Stu- 
dent Living  Committee  of  the  faculty,  which  attempts  to  secure  for 
them  wholesome  living  conditions,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  ills 
which  might  come  from  inexperience,  or  from  attempts  at  ex- 
ploitation. 

These  invitational  groups  have  distinctive  names,  often  Greek 
Letter  symbols,  and  may  of  them  have  charters  from  national  or- 
ganizations. Some  invite  their  members  from  any  department  of 
the  University,  while  others  are  "professional,"  restricting  their 
membership  to  a  particular  school.  The  possession  of  a  national 
charter  carries  with  it  some  added  prestige,  and  signifies  that  the 
organization  granting  the  charter  has  before  granting  it  made  a 
survey  of  the  group,  and  attempts  some  supervision  over  its  schol- 
arship, character  and  tinances.  The  invitational  groups  co-operate 
in  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern  in  such  organizations  as 
the  "Pan-hellenic"  and  "Inter- fraternity  Council." 

The  value  of  these  organizations  to  the  individual  student- 
member  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  men  or  women  who  con- 
stitute the  group.  The  aim  both  of  the  organizations  which  are  seek- 
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ing  new  members  to  fill  up  their  houses,  and  of  the  students  who 
are  desirous  of  invitation  to  join  them,  is  to  bring  together  a  group 
of  people  who  are  congenial,  who  have  largely  similar  interests  and 
ideals,  and  will  be  able  to  co-operate  for  each  other's  welfare  and 
that  of  the  house,  and  who  will  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
students  to  such  an  extent  as  to  maintain  the  standing  of  the  house 
and  their  own  self-respect.  Much  of  the  student's  enjoyment  of 
his  University  life,  and  even  of  the  profit  which  he  may  derive 
from  it,  therefore  depends  upon  his  affiliation  with  a  group  with 
whom  he  can  work  in  harmony,  which  will  in  his  earlier  years 
hold  him  to  high  standards  of  work  and  character,  a  service  which 
he  in  turn  is  in  duty  bound  to  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  generations 
of  students  in  his  group. 

ROOMS  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

The  University  assembles  about  September  15  of  each  year  a 
card  catalogue  of  approved  rooming  and  boarding  places,  which  is 
open  for  use,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  to  the  Registrar. 
The  number  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  each  year  is  fairly 
large,  and  students  desiring  such  accommodations  usually  have 
no  serious  trouble  in  finding  good  locations.  Ordinarily  it  is  not 
desirable  to  engage  a  room  before  reaching  Eugene.  The  price  of 
rooms  varies  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  and  board  from  $6.00 
to  $8.00  per  week.  The  average  price  for  room  and  board  in  pri- 
vate families  is  not  far  from  $35.00  per  month. 

Students  sometimes  rent  rooms  and  do  light  housekeeping, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  considerably. 

FEES 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  at  Eugene  there  is  a 
registration  fee  of  $10.75  per  term.  At  the  time  of  payment  the 
student  receives  a  ticket  which  admits  him  free  of  charge  to  all 
contests,  concerts,  games,  etc.,  given  on  the  campus  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Students  during  the  term.  Graduate  students  pay  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $6.00  per  term.  Members  of  the  instructional  staff 
registering  for  graduate  work  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00  per 
term.  In  the  Law  School  there  is  an  additional  registration  fee  of 
$10.00  per  term.    For  tuition  and  other  fees  in  Medieine,  Music, 


Non-Resident  Fee 


Since  this  bulletin  went  to  press,  the  boards  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
have  established  a  non-resident  fee  of  $20.00  a  term  or  $60.00 
a  year  for  new  students  residing  outside  the  state  of  Oregon, 
entering  the  University  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  after  September  1921.  This  fee  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  registration  and  laboratory  fees. 

Students  matriculated  in  the  University  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1921,  will  not  be  held  for  this  fee. 

Ex-service  men  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  in 
the  non-resident  fee  which  will  amount  to  $10.00  a  term  or 
$30.00  a  year. 

Graduate  assistants  will  not  be  liable  for  non-resident  fee. 

Non-resident  law  students  will  be  charged  $10.00  per  term 
or  $30.00  a  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Law  School. 

The  non-resident  fee  does  not  apply  to  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

university  are  eiuier  wnuny  or  in  large  part  earning  meir  own 
way  by  work  in  the  summers  and  during  the  college  year.  The 
work  available  during  the  session  consists  of  janitor  work,  type- 
writing, reporting,  tutoring,  waiting  on  table,  clerking,  clothes 
pressing,  odd  jobs,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conduct 
free  employment  bureaus  for  the  students.  The  University  is  glad 
to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  those  desiring  to  find  work. 
However,  it  cannot  guarantee  remunerative  employment  to  all  who 
may  desire  it,  and  the  newly  entering  student  should  have  available 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  at  least  the  first  term. 
In  writing  regarding  employment,  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William  M.  Ladd,  of  Portland, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Roberts,  of  the  Dalles,  and  the  class  of  1904,  the  Uni- 
versity Loan  Fund  was  founded.  Although  for  a  number  of  years 
the  total  amount  of  the  fund  reached  only  a  little  over  $500.00, 
yet  its  benefits  were  large,  and  through  it  many  students  were 
enabled  to  complete  their  college  course  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  done  so.  At  the  beginning  of  1909,  Senator  R.  A.  Booth,  of 
Eugene,  became  interested,  and  through  his  efforts  a  number  of 
others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
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ing  new  members  to  fill  up  their  houses,  and  of  the  students  who 
are  desirous  of  invitation  to  join  them,  is  to  bring  together  a  group 
of  people  who  are  congenial,  who  have  largely  similar  interests  and 
ideals,  and  will  be  able  to  co-operate  for  each  other's  welfare  and 
that  of  the  house,  aud  who  will  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  fellow 
students  to  such  an  extent  as  to  maintain  the  standing  of  the  house 
and  their  own  self-respect.  Much  of  the  student's  enjoyment  of 
his  University  life,  and  even  of  the  profit  which  he  may  derive 
from  it.  therefore  depends  upon  his  affiliation  with  a  group  with 
whom  he  can  work  in  harmony,  which  will  in  his  earlier  years 
hold  him  to  high  standards  of  work  and  character,  a  service  which 
he  in  (urn  is  in  duty  bound  to  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  generations 
of  students  in  his  group.  " 
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ROOMS  IN  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

The  University  assembles  about  September  15  of  each  year  a 
card  catalogue  of  approved  rooming  and  boarding  places,  which  is 
open  for  use,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  to  the  Registrar. 
The  number  of  rooming  and  boarding  places  each  year  is  fairly 
large,  aud  students  desiring  such  accommodations  usually  have 
no  serious  trouble  in  finding  good  locations.  Ordinarily  it  is, "not 
desirable  to  engage  a  room  before  reaching  Eugene.  The  price  of 
rooms  varies  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  and  board  from  $6.00 
to  $8.00  per  week.  The  average  price  for  room  and  board  in  pri- 
vate families  is  not  far  from  $35.00  per  month. 

Students  sometimes  rent  rooms  and  do  light  housekeeping, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  living  considerably. 
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FEES 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  at  Eugene  there  is  a 
registration  fee  of  $10.75  per  term.  At  the  time  of  payment  the 
student  receives  a  ticket  which  admits  him  free  of  charge  to  all 
contests,  concerts,  games,  etc.,  given  on  the  campus  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Students  during  the  term.  Graduate  students  pay  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $6.00  per  term.  Members  of  the  instructional  staff 
registering  for  graduate  work  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00  per 
term.  In  the  Law  School  there  is  an  additional  registration  fee  of 
$10.00  per  term.    For  tuition  and  other  fees  in  Medieine,  Music, 
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Summer  Sessions,  and  extension  courses,  see  the  announcements  of 
these  schools. 

Various  laboratory,  locker  and  other  fees  charged  by  the  de- 
partments are  listed  in  detail  in  the  term  schedule  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  They  usually  range  from  $1.00  to  $5.00 
per  term,  according  to  the  cost  of  materials  consumed  or  other 
charges  which  have  to  be  covered  by  them. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  for  each  degree  taken.  The 
rules  prescribe  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
until  he  has  paid  all  dues,  including  the  diploma  fee. 

SELF-SUPPORT 

-  -     -  q    •  '.x 

Approximately  seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  attending  the 
University  are  either  wholly  or  in  large  part  earning  their  own 
way  by  work  in  the  summers  and  during  the  college  year.  The 
work  available  during  the  session  consists  of  janitor  work,  type- 
writing, reporting,  tutoring,  waiting  on  table,  clerking,  clothes 
pressing,  odd  jobs,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conduct 
free  employment  bureaus  for  the  students.  The  University  is  glad 
to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  to  those  desiring  to  find  work. 
However,  it  cannot  guarantee  remunerative  employment  to  all  who 
may  desire  it,  and  the  newly  entering  student  should  have  available 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  of  at  least  the  first  term. 
In  writing  regarding  employment,  address  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  employ- 
ment bureaus. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  William  M.  Ladd,  of  Portland, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Roberts,  of  the  Dalles,  and  the  class  of  1904,  the  Uni- 
versity Loan  Fund  was  founded.  Although  for  a  number  of  years 
the  total  amount  of  the  fund  reached  only  a  little  over  $500.00, 
yet  its  benefits  were  large,  and  through  it  many  students  were 
enabled  to  complete  their  college  course  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  done  so.  At  the  beginning  of  1909,  Senator  R.  A.  Booth,  of 
Eugene,  became  interested,  and  through  his  efforts  a  number  of 
others,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
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Ainsworth,  of  Portland,  Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  Eugene,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ayer,  of  Portland,  classes  of  1911  and  1913,  the  estate  of  the  late 
D.  P.  Thompson,  of  Portland,  Mrs.  Ellen  Condon  McCornack  and 
Mr.  Ben  Selling,  of  Portland,  made  substantial  donations.  The 
University  now  has  the  following"  funds,  amounting  to  $9906.14. 

The  General  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Ladd,  of  Portland,  Mr.  A.  S.  Roberts,  of  The  Dalles,  the  class  of 
1904,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox  of  Portland,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ayer  of 
Portland,  the  class  of  1913,  Professor  Max  Handman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  other  donors,  amounts  to  $2738.66. 

The  Ainsworth  Loan  Fund  of  $1000,  established  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Ainsworth  of  Portland,  now  amounts  to  $1506.89. 

The  Booth  Loan  Fund  of  $1500,  established  by  Senator  R.  A. 
Booth  of  Eugene,  now  amounts  to  $1704.34. 

The  Class  of  1911  Loan  Fund,  established  by  the  class  of 
1911,  now  amounts  to  $290.00. 

The  Condon  Loan  Fund  of  $500,  established  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Condon  McCornack,  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Condon,  for  many  years  professor  of  geology  in  the  University, 
now  amounts  to  $822.24. 

The  Kelly  Loan  Fund  of  $100  established  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Kelly,  of  Eugene,  now  amounts  to  $153.99. 

The  Roberts  Loan  Fund,  established  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Roberts  of 
The  Dalles  and  recently  increased  by  a  gift  of  $100.00  from  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Roberts  now  amounts  to  $875.54. 

The  Selling  Loan  Fund  of  $100,  established  by  Mr.  Ben  Sel- 
ling, of  Portland,  now  amounts  to  $149.15. 

The  D.  P.  Thompson  Loan  Fund  of  $1000,  established  by 
the  estate  of  the  late  D.  P.  Thompson  of  Portland,  now  amounts 
to  $1665.33. 

The  women  of  the  University  are  eligible  also  to  receive  aid 
from  the  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  of  the  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  and  the  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  of  the  Eugene  branch 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 
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Applications  for  loans  are  made  on  blanks  which  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  are  considered  by  a  committee 
consisting:  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Men, 
.the  Comptroller  and  the  Registrar.  At  present  loans  are  not 
made  before  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year.  The  total 
amount  which  is  loaned  to  any  one  student  is  limited,  and  in 
general  every  precantion  is  taken  to  safeguard  against  loss.  These 
loans  are  made  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  the  funds 
available  have  grown  to  a  point  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
deserving  applicants  have  been  able  to  secure  loans. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  Mary  Spiller  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Spiller  Scholarship  is  given  by  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  Oregon  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Spiller,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University. 
It  consists  in  the  payment  of  board  and  room  rent  at  Hendricks 
Hall,  situated  on  the  University  campus,  for  one  school  year. 

Any  girl  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  of  Oregon, 
outside  of  Lane  County,  is  eligible  to  this  scholarship  and  it  may 
be  given  to  the  same  person  more  than  one  year,  if  the  executive 
committee  thinks  it  wise  so  to  award  it. 

Applicants  for  this  scholarship  should  send  their  applications, 
with  any  recommendations  or  information  which  they  may  wish 
to  include,  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  T  Harris,  1465  Chemeketa  Street,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Collegiate  Alumnae  Scholarship 

The  Portland  Branch  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  offers  to  the 
young  women  of  Oregon  a  scholarship  of  $200.00  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made  through  an 
informal  letter  stating  fully  the  work  done  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  the  course  desired  in  the  University,  with  whatever 
further  information  the  candidate  may  consider  desirable.  The 
candidate  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  is  the  best  fitted 
to  do  excellent  work  will  be  appointed.  Applications  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Daly  Scholarships  for  Lake  County  Students 

The  Bernard  Daly  Educational  Fund  was  established  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  Bernard  Daly  of  Lakeview,  Oregon,  to  be  used 
in  educating  young  men  and  women  of  Lake  County  in  the 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  will  provides  that  not  less  than  fifteen  such  students  shall 
be  aided  each  year. 

The  Gerard  Ben-Hur  Scholarships 

The  Supreme  Tribe  of  Ben-Hur,  a  fraternal  beneficial  society, 
has  established  in  honor  of  its  founder  the  David  W.  Gerard 
Memorial-Educational  Aid  Foundation,  and  awards  each  year  on 
a  competitive  basis,  scholarships  of  $500.00  each  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  who  may  wish  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

Miscellaneous  Scholarships 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  offers  war  emergency  scholarships 
to  ex-service  men  and  women.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  certain 
scholarships  available  in  the  University,  and  there  are  other  small 
scholarships  and  loan  funds  from  miscellaneous  sources  which  are 
available  to  University  students. 

Medicine 

The  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Medicine  offers  annually 
one  full  scholarship  and  two  half  scholarships.  The  holder  of 
the  full  scholarship  is  exempt  from  all  fees  except  some  inci- 
dentals, the  total  reduction  from  the  regular  fees  of  the  session 
being  $120.00  for  the  first  and  second  years  of  attendance.  The 
half  scholarship  carries  a  reduction  of  $60.00  for  each  session  in 
the  same  way.  Two  half  scholarships  cannot  be  united  to  make 
one  full  scholarship.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  having  a  bachelor's  degree  of  not 
more  than  three  years'  standing  at  entrance  to  the  Medical  School. 
The  awards  are  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, subject  to  approval  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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The  Rhodes  Scholarship 

Students  of  the  University  of  Oregon  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  sophomore  year  may  enter  .the  competition  for  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships  of  Oxford  University. 

Information  concerning  the  scholarships  mentioned  above  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

PRIZES 

The  Failing  Prize 

The  Failing  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  made  to 
the  University  by  Hon.  Henry  Failing  of  Portland.  It  is  awarded 
"to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  in  the  Classical,  Scientific  or 
the  Literary  course  prescribed  by  the  University,  or  such  courses 
as  may,  at  the  time,  be  substituted  for  either  of  said  courses,  who 
shall  pronounce  the  best  original  oration  at  the  time  of  his  or  her 
graduation." 

In  1920  the  Failing  prize  was  awarded  to  Kenneth  Hendricks. 

N  The  Beekman  Prize 

The  Beekman  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  is  the 
income  of  a  gift  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  made  to  the  University 
by  Hon.  C.  C.  Beekman  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  awarded  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Failing  prize,  for  the  second  best  oration. 

In  1920  the  Beekman  prize  was  awarded  to  Ethel  Wakefield. 

The  Bennktt  Prizk 

The  Bennet  prize  is  the  income  from  a  gift  of  four  hundred 
dollars  made  to  the  University  by  Hon.  I'liilo  Sherman  Bennett 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It  is  given  for  the  best  student  pa- 
per on  the  principles  of  free  government.  The  annual  income  is 
about  $20.00. 

The  Edison  Marshall  Prizes 

Prizes  of  $15.00  for  the  best  short  story,  and  $10.00  for  the 
second-best  short  story,  are  given  each  year  by  Edison  Marshall, 
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ex-'17.  Contestants  are  limited  to  undergraduates  regularly  en- 
rolled and  in  good  standing.  The  contest  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Rhetoric. 

In  1921  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Ernest  J  Haycox,  and  the 
second  by  Irene  Stewart. 

The  Albert  Prize 

The  Albert  Prize  of  $25.00,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Albert  of 
Salem,  is  awarded  at  Commencement  to  the  senior  student  who 
dining  his  college  course  shall  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
toward  all  around  development.  The  award  is  made  upon  the 
basis  of  character,  scholarship  and  qualities  of  leadership  in  stu- 
dent activities.  In  1020  the  Albert  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Ade- 
laide Lake. 

Alumni  Prize 

The  Alumni  prize  of  $25.00  is  presented  annually  by  the  Alum- 
ni Association  of  the  University  to  the  best  individual  student 
debater.    In  1020  the  prize  was  won  by  Wilbur  Carl. 

The  Koyl  Cup 

The  Koyl  cup,  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Koyl  of  the  class 
of  1911,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
is  awarded  annually  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  to  that  man  of 
the  junior  class  who  is  in  their  judgment  the  best  all-around  man. 
In  1920  the  cup  was  won  by  Thomas  I.  Chapman. 

The  Gerlinger  Cup 

The  Gerlinger  cup,  presented  by  Mrs.  G.  T.  Gerlinger,  Regent 
of  the  University,  is  awarded  under  conditions  similar  ta  those  of 
the  Koyl  cup  to  the  best  all-around  woman  of  the  junior  class.  In 
1020  the  cup  was  won  by  Miss  Nancy  Fields. 

Miscellaneous  Prizes 

Special  and  occasional  prizes  are  frequently  offered,  many  of 
them  for  excellence  in  some  phase  of  the  work  of  a  professional 
school  of  the  University. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Associated  Students.  The  body  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents is  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Students. 
Two  major  committees,  the  Executive  council  and  the  Student 
Council,  have  general  supervision  over  its  interests.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  which  includes  the  President  of  the  University  and 
representatives  of  the  faculty  and  alumni  as  well  as  the  student 
body,  has  control  over  student  body  activities,  being  assisted  in 
its  control  by  the  sub-committees  on  football,  track,  basket  ball, 
baseball,. minor  athletics,  women's  athletics,  forensics,  publications, 
and  musical  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  inter-collegiate  athletics,  the  committees 
organize  and  conduct  various  intramural  leagues  in  the  different 
sports.  In  trying  out  for  these  numerous  teams  the  stimulus  of 
competitive  athletics  is  made  available  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  of  the  University. 

The  forensic  committee  promotes  the  formation  of  intramural 
leagues  among  both  the  men  and  women  students,  and  conducts 
the  preliminaiy  try-outs  and  the  inter-collegiate  debates  and  con- 
tests in  the  associations  of  which  the  University  is  a  member. 

The  publications  committee  has  supervision  of  the  University 
newspaper,  the  Emerald,  and  the  University  annual  the  Oregana. 
The  editor  in  chief  of  each  of  these  publications  is  elected  by  the 
student  body  at  the  annual  election  in  May. 

During  the  past  year  a  humorous  quarterly,  the  Lemon  Punch. 
has  also  been  issued  by  an  independent  group  of  students  of  the 
University.  ' 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Musical  committee  are  the  Glee 
CLUBS,  both  men's  and  women's,  the  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRA,  and 
the  U.  of  0.  Band. 

The  Stuimont  Council  elected  at  the  annual  elections  in  May, 
acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  and 
in  general  has  charge  of  matters  which  concern  the  welfare  of 
the  student  body. 
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The  Women's  League  is  an  organization  of  the  women  of  the 
University  supported  by  the  Associated  Students  and  affiliated 
with  the  State  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

The  University  Co-op  is  a  co-operative  store  organized  by 
faculty  and  students,  which  furnishes  text  books  and  supplies, 
used  by  the  University  students.  The  payment  of  one  dollar 
makes  one  a  stock  holder  and  entitles  him  to  a  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year.  It  is  conveniently  located  adjacent  to 
the  campus. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

The  widely  varied  interests  of  the  University  community  find 
expression  in  a  considerable  number  of  organizations  designed  to 
foster  those  interests. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  occupy  buildings  on  the  edge 
of  the  campus  and  employ  full-time  paid  secretaries.  The  New- 
man Club  also  plans  to  oecupy  quarters  near  the  campus. 

Honorary  Societies 

Class  honorary  societies  include  To  Ko  Lo  for  sophomore  men 
and  Kwama  for  sophomore  women,  with  the  Friars,  and  Scroll 
and  Script,  for  senior  men  and  women  respectively. 
Scrip1,  for  senior  men  and  women  respectively. 

Other  organizations  are  associated  with  various  departments  or 
schools  or  with  student  activities  and  interests.  Some  of  them 
are  local,  many  have  national  charters.  Such  are  the  Architec- 
ture Club,  and  the  Texon  Art  Club  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Arts;  The  Order  of  the  "0"  made  up  of  men  who  have  won 
their  "letter"  on  University  teams;  Samara,  a  group  of  students 
of  Botany  and  Bacteriology;  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  and  Beta  Alpha  Psi  for  the  men  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  Phi  Theta  Kappa  for  the  women  of  the  same 
School ;  the  Chemist's  Club ;  Mask  and  Buskin,  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation of  those  interested  in  dramatic  work,  and  The  Company,  an 
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organization  of  the  advanced  students  in  the  dramatic  department ; 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  group  of  men  interested  in  advanced  educa- 
tional" work,  and  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  a  similar  organization  of 
women;  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  and  Zeta  Kappa  Psi,  forensic  organi- 
zations for  men  and  for  women;  the  Eutaxian  Society  for  women, 
the  oldest  literary  society  on  the  campus;  the  Condon  Club,  a 
chapter  of  the  Geological  and  Mining  Society  of  American  Uni- 
versities; Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi  for  men  and 
women  respectively  in  Journalism ;  Delta  Theta  Phi  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  men's  law  fraternities  and  Kappa  Beta  Phi,  a  similar  organi- 
zation for  women ;  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  a  musical  society  for  women 
and  Mu  Zeta  Kappa  a  similar  organization  of  men ;  Sigma  Alpha 
and  Kappa  Psi,  organizations  of  medical  students;  El  Circulo 
Castellano  and  Le  Foyer  Francais;  Pot  and  Quill,  and  Sigma 
Upsilon,  organizations  of  women  and  men  interested  in  writing. 

Other  types  of  organizations  are  Cross  Roads,  an  organization 
of  students  and  faculty;  the  Dial  and  the  Forum,  for  the  public 
discussion  of  topics  of  general  and  timely  interest;  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club;  The  Oregon  Club,  designed  to  give  the  advantages 
of  social  organization  to  students  who  live  outside  of  the  resi- 
dential houses;  Tre  Nu,  a.  group  of  self  supporting  women;  The 
University  Honor  Society,  founded  by  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  which  selects  each  year  the  graduates  of  high  standing 
on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  national  organization;  and  the 
University  Science  Club,  consisting  mainly  of  members  of  the 
scientific  staff,  but  also  electing  to  its  membership  students  of 
unusual  attainments. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  University  of  Oregon  Bulletin  is  published  monthly, 
except  during  the  summer  vacation.  Under  this  are  included  the 
general  catalog  and  announcements  of  the  various  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Universrity. 

The  Extension  Monitor  is  a  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  University  for  distribution  among  correspondence  students. 
Its  purpose  is  to  disseminate  such  directions  and  items  of  infor- 
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mation  as  are  to  be  sent  to  all  students  alike,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bind  the  correspondence  students,  so  far  as  possible,  into  a 
united  corps  and  create  among-  them  a  spirit  of  associated  effort 
such  as  exists  in  a  high  degree  on  the  campus  in  the  famous  "Ore- 
gon Spirit." 

The  Oregon  Leaflet  Series  is  issued  at  regular  intervals.  It 
contains  announcements  and  information  of  value  to  students 
taking  work  in  the  extension  and  correspondence  departments. 
It  is  also  used  for  miscellaneous  informational  matter. 

Oregon  Exchanges  is  a  monthly  publication  published  by  the 
School  of  Journalism.  It  is  made  up  of  articles  and  news  items 
of  interest  to  the  newspapermen  of  the  state. 

The  Commonwealth  Review  is  issued  quarterly  as  the  publi- 
cation agency  of  the  community  and  commonwealth  service  move- 
ment instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  University  of  Oregon  Publications  is  a  series  of 
scholarly  contributions  from  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  News  Bulletin  is  a  page  of  news  items  sent 
about  twice  a  month  to  the  newspapers  of  Oregon.  The  people  of 
Oregon  own  and  support  the  University,  and  the  effort  is  made  to 
carry  to  the  people  through  the  public  press  such  information 
about  the  University  as  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Oregon  Emerald  is  published  five  times  a  week  during 
the  college  year  by  the  Student  Body  of  the  University.  The 
paper  is  devoted  to  general  college  news,  and  aims  to  keep  the 
students,  faculty  and  alumni  posted  concerning  the  every-day 
happenings  at  the  University  and  neighboring  institutions.  The 
staff  consists  of  an  editor  and  a  business  manager,  with  a  large 
corps  of  volunteer  assistants.  The  editor  is  elected  in  May  of 
each  year,  serving  a  one-year  term.  The  assistants  are  appointed 
by  the  editor  and  the  manager. 
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"Old  Oregon"  is  the  name  of  a  publication  issued  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Alumni.  It  contains  news  of  the  graduates  and  of  the 
University,  and  is  purposed  to  perpetuate,  after  graduation,  the 
relationships  existing  between  the  students  and  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  Oregana  is  published  annually  by  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents. It  is  a  book  of  400  pages,  and  from  700  to  1000  copies  are 
issued.  Its  object  is  to  present  the  life  of  the  University  from 
the  student  viewpoint,  and  to  that  end  it  includes  stories  of  Univer- 
sity life,  cuts  of  buildings  and  grounds,  drawings,  campus  scenes, 
class  and  organization  photographs  and  records.  The  editors  are 
chosen  from  the  Junior  class. 


DEGREES  GRANTED  DURING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1919-20 


COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Chester  Elgin  Adams 
Marion  Lucile  Andrews 
Erwin  Henry  Barendrick 
William  Kenneth  Bartlett 
Marion  E.  Bowen 
Albert  J.  Bowles 
Peter  M  Brandon 
Helen  Melissa  Case 
Robert  Ormond  Case 
Fred  Coley 

Gretchen  Harwood  Colton 
Gladys  Stickney  Diment 
Laura  G.  Eaton 
Maude  M.  Ernest 
Adah  Ethel  Ewer 
Andrew  Fish 
Mary  Ellen  Flint 
Frank  Edgar  Fowler 
Harriett  C.  Garrett 
Georgine   Mary  Geisler 
Grace  Gilmore 
Era  Blanch  Godfrey 
Grace  Hammarstrom 
Eva  Hansen 
Gladys  B.  Harbke 
Esther  Mable  Heath 
Joseph  Charles  Hedges 
Lotta  Hollopeter 
Ben  W.  Hosmer 
Irene  M.  Hunt 
Mary  Irving 
Mary  Johns 
J.  Alleyn  Johnson 
Marjorie  Kay 
Ellyn  Eddy  Kelley 
Evangeline  Kendall 
Grace  Knopp 

Thurston  William  Lara  way 
Clarence  E.  Lombard 
Pond  Harry  Louie 
Robert  Lindsay  McArthur 
Graham  E.  McConnel 


Mary  Emily  McCornack 
Ethel  M.  McGilchrist 
Merl  Lonner  Margason 
Mary  E.  Mathes 
Maud  Mattley 
Blanche  E.  Mellinger 
Kerby  Sinclair  Miller 
Dorothy  B.  Miller 
Zetta  Mitchell 
Margaret  Monroe 
Mary  Luceil  Morrow 
Jeanette  H.  Moss 

Charles  Cornelius  Newcastle,  Jr.,  B.S. 

Marcus  D.  O'Day 

Charles  Wesley  Parker 

Charlotte  E.  Patterson 

Gladys  H.  Paulson 

Elizabeth    Madanea  Peterson 

Ottilie  Pottner 

Lucile  Redmond 

Helene  Marguerite  Reed 

Robert  Milton  Riggs 

Grayce  Beryl  Sage 

Carmen  Irene  Schmidli 

Roberta  Margret  Schuebel 

Randall  Scott 

William  R.  Skidmore 

Irva  Alice  Smith 

Lora  Evelyn  Smith 

Bernice  Luckey  Spencer 

Ruth  Susman 

Gretchen  Amelia  Taylor 

Richard  Thompson 

Vera  Greer  Van  Schoonhoven 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Van  Tassel 

Paul  F.  Weidenheimer 

Mabyl  M.  Weller 

Pauline  Gertrude  Wheeler 

Helen  Eleanor  Whitaker 

Inga  Winter 

Beatrice  A.  Yoran 

Ralph  G.  Young 


George  H.  Benshadler 
Mildred  O.  Benson 
Helen  Gertrude  Burke 
Lindsey  C.  Campbell 
Chandos  B.  Castle 
Edwin  Payne  Cox 
Charles  Kern  Crandall 
Newton  J.  Estes 
Bruce  Clark  Flegal 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Elmer  Gordon  Fletcher 
Ralph  Franklin  Milne 
Walter  Edwin  Nichol 
Fred  W.  Packwood 
Alexander  Pearson,  Jr. 
Carl  H.  Sigglin 
•   Kent  Raymond  Wilson 
Grace  Young 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 
Loran  J.  Ellis 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Irving  G.  Smith 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Horace  G.  Foulkes 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 


Leland  S.  Anderson 
Ezra  L.  Boyer 
Harold  Rhea  Brock 
Lay  Alfred  Carlisle 
Victor  Chambers 
Byron  Kimball  Foster 
Jay  H.  Fox 

William  H.  Gerretsen,  Jr. 
Charles  Lee  Hulbert 


Lyle   M.  Bain 
Ronald  Cameron 
Roy  Lee  Davidson 
Franklin  E.  Folts 
Herman  L.  Lind 


Curtiss  A.  Peterson 


Harry   D.  Jamieson 
Walter  Smith  Kennon 
Raymond   Harold  Kinney 
Wily  W.  Knighten 
Lynn   S.  McCready 
Nena  M.  Sorensen 
Ivan  E.  Warner 
Walter  Bruce  Yergen 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Morris  Hartley  Morgan 
James  Ernest  Nail 
Norman    Y.  Philips 
Herbert  R.  Simonson 
Herald  Wellington  White 


Bachelor  of  Science 

Lucille  Stanton 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 


Howard  Monroe  James 


Newton  Charles  Bader 
Clementena  Cameron 
Laurel  M.  Canning 
Margaret  V.  Gray 
Harry  H.  Hargreaves 
Thomas  Hardy 


James  L.  Almack 
La  Vern  L.  Baker 
Ranie   Pearson  Burkhead 
Clarence   E.  Cady 
Beatrice  Mae  McLeod 


Walter  Dane  Slaughter 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Kenneth   Charles  Hendricks 

John   G.  Imel 

Joy  Frances  Judkins 

Alice  Frances  Van  Schoonhoven 

Ethel  Harvey  Wakefield 

Wayne  Wells 

Bachelor  of  Science 

William  W.  Patterson 
Geraldine  Ruch 
Lexie  Strachan 
Ruth  Dunlop  Wheeler 
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SCHOOL  OF -JOURNALISM 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Elva  Anne  Bagley  John  DeWitt  Gilbert 

Frances  Elizabeth  Blurock  Adelaide  V.  Lake 

Ruth  Louise  Davis  Earle  Richardson 

Dorothy  Scott  Duniway 

Bachelor  of  Science 
George  Theron  Colton 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
Bachelor  of  Laws 

James  Bemis  Pfouts 

Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 

Miles  Hobart  McKey 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

A.  F.  Walter  Kresse 
James  T.  Papas 
Sancho  P.  Santos  y  Araneta 
Raymond  R.  Staub 
Earl  J.  Schuster 
Benjamin  M.  Tanaka 
Glenn  M.  Yount 


Fred  W.  Packwood 
Carl  Crittenden  Clark 


C.   Elmer  Carlson 
Gaven  C.  Dyott 
Herbert  H.  Foskett 
Wilmot  C.  Foster 
John  H.  Gosnell 
Irene   M.  Hunt 
Harry  S.  Irvine 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Beulah  Bevier  Keagy  Leona  G.  Marsters 

Adah  Antoinette  McMurphey 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Dorothy  Howard  Bennett  Reba  Hester  Macklin 

Adah  Antoinette  McMurphey  True  Morris 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Master  of  Arts 

Georgiana   Kessi   Benjamin  E.  L.  Keezel 

Joseph  David  Boyd  Victor  Pierpont  Morris 

Robert  Horace  Down 

Master  of  Arts  in  Public  Service 

J.   A.    Churchill  Ellen  Condon  McCornack 

Harold  Newbold  Lawrie  Joseph  Nathan  Teal 

Doctor  of  Laws 
Frederic   G.  Young 
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HONORS 

Highest  Honors 

The  following  students  have  been  awarded  highest  honors  in  the  subjects 
listed  below : 

COMMERCE 
Raymond  Harold  Kinney 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Mary  Luceil  Morrow  Lucile  Redmond 

Irva  Alice  Smith 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Jeanette  H.  Moss 


PHYSICS 
Marcus  D.  O'Day 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Lora   Evelyn  Smith 


RHETORIC 
Paul  F.  Weidenheimer 


Honors  in  General  Scholarship 

Dorothy  Scott  Duniway  Mary  Luceil  Morrow 

Grace  Knopp 


Honorable  Mention  for  General  Scholarship 

Andrew  Fish  Roberta  Margret  Schuebel 

Grace  Hammerstrom  Irva  Alice  Smith 

Mary  E.  Mathes  Lora  Evelyn  Smith 

Marcus  D.  O'Day  Ruth  Dunlop  Wheeler 

Earle  Richardson  Paul  F.  Weidenheimer 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Enrollment  in  University,  1920-21 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  Men  Women  Total 

Eugene    25  23  48 

Portland    10  11  21 


34  69  69 


UNDERGRADUATES                   Men  Women  Total 

Seniors                                         118  111  229 

Juniors                                           199  150  349 

Sophomores                                    258  237  495 

Freshmen                                       309  298  607 

Specials                                           94  60  154 

Unclassified    (law)                         15  2  17 

993  858  1851  1851 

1920 

Less  duplicates    29 

Registration  for  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms    1891 

Men  Women  Total 

Summer   School,   1920    98  158  256  256 

Total    campus    registration    2147 

Medical   School    118  14  132  132 

2279 

Portland  Summer  School    290 

Portland  Extension    814 

Other  Extension   classes    125 

Correspondence  classes   768 

Total   Extension  Classes    1997 

Total  Registration    4276 

DEGREES  GRANTED,  1920 

HONORARY 

LL.D   1 

M.A.   in   Public   Service    4 


Doctor   of   Jurisprudence    2 

Master  of  Arts    5 

Doctor   of   Medicine    14 

Bachelor   of    Laws    2 

Bachelor   of   Arts    118 

Bachelor  of  Science    31 

Bachelor  of   Business   Administration    17 

Bachelor  of   Music    3 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education    2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture    1 
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The  University  of  Oregon 

Includes  the  following  Colleges  and  Schools,  located  at  Eu- 
gene, except  as  stated : 

The  Graduate  School 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts 

The  School  of  Architecture 

The  School  of  Business  Administration 

The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Journalism 

The  School  of  Law 

The  School  of  Medicine  (Portland) 

The  School  of  Music 

The  School  of  Physical  Education 

The  School  of  Sociology 

School  of  Social  Work  (PorJ.„  id). 
The  Extension  Division 

Department  of  Extension  instruction. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Portland  Extension  Center. 
The  Summer  Session 

Divisions  at  Eugene  and  Portland. 

The  University  publishes  Bulletins  descriptive  of  its 
various  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  a  Bulletin  of  General  In- 
formation which  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  interested 
persons.  The  General  Catalogue  is  printed  only  for  purposes 
of  exchange  with  other  institutions. 

Requests  for  bulletins  or  for  general  information  should 
be  addressed  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 
University  of  Oregon, 

Eugene,  Oregon. 
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